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FOREWORD 


The papers in this volume, with the exception of the article by Charlotte and 
George Dyer, are the addresses presented at the annual meeting of this Academy, 
held in Philadelphia on April 8 and,9, 1960. 

Upon looking at the title of this volume, some members of the Academy may 
ask, “Why are most of the Academy meetings devoted to foreign affairs? Why 
can we not leave the elucidation of American foreign policy. and related questions 
to organizations and journals which specialize in foreign affairs, and turn our 
attention to other important issues, like 1) the future of the capitalistic system, 
2) the decay of American cities, 3) the reorganization of our state and federal 
governments, 4) the care of the aging, 5) the repression of crime, 6) the dis- 
integration of the family, 7) the decline in economic competition and the infla- 
tionary effects of administered prices, 8) social medicine, 9) the progressive 
abandonment of railroads and waterways and our consequent enslavement to the 
internal combustion engine, and 10) the denial of higher education to talented 
but poor youths?” 

These topics are all good ones, and hence are covered in the regular volumes 
of THE ANNALS, but the officers of the Academy have learned from years of 
experience that the members and delegates who attend our meetings are less 
interested in our domestic problems than they are in the troubles of peoples 
beyond the seas. ‘The poverty of the fellaheen is more absorbing than the 
rescripts of the Federal Reserve Board. ‘This interest in far-away conditions is 
not mere exoticism; it bears closely on our modern role as leader of the Western 
world and our responsibilities to undeveloped and wavering nations. Consequently 
our officers have shown no hesitation in selecting topics which attract a sustained 
interest and which also have a solid substantive content. (Comments from our 
members on'this point are sincerely solicited.) 

In the Foreword of the 1959 volume, I made the statement that the attendance 
at that meeting had been the largest in my experience with the Academy. I am 
gratified to say that this attendance was sustained at the 1960 conference. 
Approximately 800 attended, including delegates from 341 embassies, missions to 
the United Nations, United States governmental agencies, universities, and civic 
and scientific organizations of this country and many foreign countries. 

_ The program was carried out as planned, except that Senator Joseph S. Clark 

was detained by the crucial civil rights vote of 8 April, and the ambassador of 
the Union of South Africa to the United States, His Excellency Wentzel C. 
du Plessis, withdrew from making a public statement because of the adverse 
American public opinion brought about by the current racial convulsions in his 
country. Senator Clark’s paper was read by a member of his staff, and is pub- 
lished in the pages following; Ambassador du Plessis expressed his regret that 
the submittal of a paper was precluded by the turn of events. 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 


Vili 


Board of the National Security Council. 
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Formulation of American Foreign Policy 


By Ropert R. Bowre 


ABSTRACT: American foreign relations are determined through 
a series of complex policy-making decisions. In the analysis 
preliminary to a policy decision the external environment, the 
broad objectives of our foreign policy; and the means available 
for its implementation must be evaluated, interrelated, and ap- 
praised. This analysis is but one of the stages leading to the 
final conduct of foreign affairs. Enlisting the support and re- 
sources for a specific policy and the operation or execution of 
that policy are two further distinguishable stages. ‘Though in 
the normal order they would follow the policy decision, they 
too must be predicted and appraised in the original analysis 
and thus also affect the outcome of the actual policy. To cope 
with the difficult task of formulating foreign policy, several 
government organizations were created after World War IT: 
The Department of Defense, the National Security Council, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and'the Policy Planning Staff 
of the Department of State. This policy-making machinery 
has greatly enhanced United States capacity for coping with 
the: complex process of foreign affairs, but its operation can 
and should be further improved.—Ed. 


Robert R. Bowie, LL.B., Cambridge, Massachusetts, is Director of the Center for In- 


ternational Affairs and Dillon Professor of International Relations at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Formerly, he was Assistant Secretary of State; Director of the Policy Planning 
Staf of the Department of State; and the Departments representative on the Planning 
A graduate of Princeton University and the 
Law School of Harvard University, Mr. Bowie has also been a Professor at the Harvard 
Law School and General Counsel and Special Adviser to the High Commissioner in Ger- 
He is co-author of Studies in Federalism and a contributor to Federalism, Ma- 


ture and Emergent. 
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2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


NY treatment of the formulation of - 


American foreign policy in a lim- 
ited space must inevitably be highly se- 
lective. This article will focus on the 
complexity of policy-making, especially 
under modern conditions, and comment 
briefly on certain of the institutions and 
procedures now involved in making 
American foreign policy. 


ELEMENTS OF POLICY-MAKING 


The foreign policy of a state is what 
it actually does in its relations with 
other states. That end product, how- 
ever, is shaped by various factors. 


There is the initial task of deciding. 


what to do and how to do it. The 
analysis and Judgment required for this 
purpose are considered below. Then 
there is the job of marshaling the 
necessary support and resources to 
carry out the selected course. The pro- 
posed policy may require appropria- 
tions, legislation, or other action by 
Congress. It may depend on Allied ap- 
proval or co-operation. Finally, there 
is the stage of executing the policy, 
often abroad. In its own way, each of 
these phases has a part in shaping the 
eventual policy. The proposals as ini- 
tially framed will take into account the 
anticipated response of Congress, pub- 
lic opinion, or Allied nations, but they 
may have to be modified in the course 
of obtaining the requisite support and 
co-operation. Similarly, practical prob- 
lems in the field may change the ulti- 
mate emphasis or impact of the policy. 
A complete discussion of the making of 
policy would have to consider the in- 
fluence of each of these stages on the 
actual conduct of foreign relations. 


Since all factors cannot be covered in- 


this article, it will concentrate mainly 
on the first stage of the process: the 
decision on what policy to adopt and 
how to carry it out. 


Inherent complexity 


Before commenting on American pro- 
cedures, it is well to remind ourselves 
of the reasons which make the formula- 
tion of foreign policy such a difficult 
and complex task. The fundamental 
one is that it must deal primarily with 
external conditions which will prevail in 
an uncertain future, and over which, at 
best, any one nation has limited con- 
trol or influence. The basic task of any 
nation is to decide how to use its re- 
sources and influence to modify and 
shape this environment. The process 
of analysis—of deciding what to do and 
how to do it—-involves at least three 
difficult factors which influence and act 
upon each other. 

_ The first of these is the appraisal of 
the present external situation, and the 
likely course of its development: this is 
the environment in which foreign policy 
must be conducted. In large part, this 
estimation involves both the effort to 
predict the interests, purposes, and ac- 
tions of other states and the impact on 
them and on each other of their differ- 
ing motivations and actions. 

The second factor relates to the ob- 
jectives which should guide our policy. 
In its broadest sense the aim of our 
foreign policy is to create and maintain 
external conditions congenial to our way 
of life and values. To provide a basis 
for action, however, this general pur- 
pose must be made more specific in 
terms of security, economic activities, 
and soon. Also, relative priorities must 
be established among these interests, 

Finally, there is the choice of means. 
There are many instruments which a 
nation can conceivably use to influence 
the outside world: military force, po- 
litical activities, economic measures, 
propaganda, and various other ways. It 
must decide which of these are most 
suitable for attaining a specific purpose 
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and how they can best be used; re- 
sources are seldom large enough to al- 
low the use of all possible means in an 
indiscriminate way. 

The analysis is more difficult than 
this listing would imply. These factors 
= cannot be treated separately; they are 
all interrelated and influence each other. 
It is not feasible to study them one at 
a time. For example, consider the ques- 
tion of appraising the external situa- 
tion. To be useful the assessment must 
be objective, but it cannot be passive. 
The policy-maker is not looking at con- 
ditions as a bystander, but as one of 
the actors. His purpose is not merely 
to anticipate history but to assess how 
future forces and events may affect the 
interests and purposes of his own na- 
tion. Consequently, in assessing the en- 
viroment he must start with some con- 
ceptions of national interests and pur- 
poses in order to consider how they may 
be threatened or impeded. Similarly, 
the appraisal must seek to determine 
the ways in which the situation is sub- 
ject to influence both by national ac- 
tions and by the actions of friendly or 
hostile powers. 

The effort to determine the basic di- 
rection of policy involves a comparable 
analysis. The broadest aims of policy, 
like security and prosperity, may be 
treated as given. But practical objec- 
tives must be chosen in the light of ex- 
ternal conditions and the means avail- 
able to the nation. The policy-maker 
must be concerned both with what is 
necessary and what is feasible. The 
situation is similar with respect to 
means. In deciding what instruments 
to create and utilize, the policy-maker 
must take into account both what ob- 
jectives he wishes to accomplish and 
what methods he deems most likely to 
be effective in influencing the external 
environment. 


Chus, his task is to solve an equation 


with three variables, which affect each 


other. Moreover, none of these factors 
are neat or precise: they all involve 
large elements of prediction, appraisal, 
judgment, and choice. Anyone who has 
been charged with trying to cope with 
such analysis cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the uncertainty inherent in 
the process. In evaluating future poli- 
cies, the decisions regarding conditions, 
purposes, and means pose many baffling 
dilemmas and alternatives. As histori- 
ans and columnists have discovered, 
second-guessing on foreign policy is 
much easier and less risky than its 
initial formulation. Time and events 
remove most of the uncertainties and 
foreclose many of the alternatives which 
the policy-maker had to face and choose 
between. - 


The contemporary world 


Thus the making of foreign policy is 
inherently difficult in any period. The 
conditions of the modern world, how- 
ever, add greatly to the complexity. 
The reasons are varied. 

In the first place, there are far more 
actors on the international stage. Until 
World War I, and even later, interna- 
tional affairs were largely dominated by 
a small number of European nations. 
The Western Hemisphere, including the 
United States, played only a small role. 
Asia and Africa were still within the 
European empires or, like China, too 
disorganized to be significant. Despite 
differences, European statesmen were 
familiar with the history and thinking 
processes of the nations playing impor- 
tant roles. Today all that is changed. 
Now over ninety countries are conduct- 
ing their own foreign affairs, and an- 
other score will begin to do so within 
a relatively short time. These countries 
differ widely in culture, history, and 
attitudes. In living conditions and ex- 
perience the newer nations are sepa- 
rated by a wide gulf from the devel- 
oped countries of Europe and North 
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America. Many of them have weak 
governments that are facing staggering 
problems. With very limited back- 
ground, they must decide how to relate 
themselves to the outside world and 
must determine their interests and pri- 
orities. The very number of actors, 
and especially of new actors, adds enor- 
mously to the task of conducting for- 
eign policy for every nation. 

An added complication is that the re- 
lations between nations are far more 
intimate today than ever before. Fur- 
ther, the domestic affairs of most coun- 
tries are now closely entwined with in- 
ternational affairs. Each nation must 
be concerned in some degree with the 
internal life of other countries. The 


progress of growth and change within - 


the newer nations is bound to have pro- 
found effects in international relations. 
Inevitably, other nations have a deep 
interest in the social, economic, and po- 
litical evolution of these newer nations. 
But the same fact is also true among 
the developed countries. The prospects 
for Europe largely depend on the likely 
evolution of the political and social or- 
der in Germany, or France, or Britain. 
The events in Algeria, or the possible 
successor to Adenauer or De Gaulle, can 
directly affect a wide range of other 
countries. 

The third complicating factor is the 
Sino-Soviet threat. The existence of 
expansionist powers has often been a 
feature of international life, but the 
Communist powers have developed to a 
high degree the techniques of pressure, 
infiltration, and subversion. They show 
unusual skill in exploiting conditions of 
instability. 

Finally, our times are marked by a 
pace of change unparalleled in history. 
The international environment is not 
only complicated but is changing with 
tremendous rapidity. This is the hall- 
mark of our era. Under the pressure 


of nationalism and the urge for better 
living conditions, newer countries are 
actively seeking to modernize their 
economies as rapidly as possible. They 
are undergoing social revolution which 
will undoubtedly transform the struc- 
ture of their social order and the atti- 
tudes of their people over a relatively 
short period. Meanwhile; the efforts of 
Western Europe to transcend ancient 
rivalries and to draw together in re- 
gional groupings seems likely to have a 
major impact on international relations. 
The Soviet Union too is not immune to 
the force of change; one obvious ques- 
tion is how social evolution may affect 
its external purposes and policies. Last, 
but not least, is the revolution occur- 
ring in the whole field of military tech- 
nology, in the form of nuclear weapons, 
missiles, and now space. The result is 
to raise wholly novel questions about 
the role of force in international affairs. 

Under the impact of all these forces, 
international life has become an intri- 
cate web of relationships constantly un- 
dergoing extreme and rapid change. As 
a consequence, the effort to appraise 
this unfolding situation, to disentangle 
the various forces and to foresee how 
they will interact, to determine what 
our interests are, what our goals should 
be in a world of flux, is far harder than 
in the past. Our. knowledge is very 
limited about many of these areas of 
change. Very little is really known 
about the whole process of accelerated 
social and economic change or about 
the effects it may have on institutions 
and attitudes. Even those best quali- 
fied are only beginning to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the revolution in military 
force and strategy. No one can be very 
confident about foreseeing the prospects 
of change in the Soviet Union. These 
are all new phenomena, facing the 


policy-maker with even more uncer- 


tainty than usual. 
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UNTED STATES Porticy MACHINERY 


In assessing our foreign policy ma- 
chinery one should keep in mind how 
little time our country has had to 
master its present role. We emerged 
from World War II ill-equipped for 
the task. The. nation and its leaders 
misjudged the kind of. world which 
lay ahead and labored under serious 
illusions about our position and our 
interests, and the dangers menacing 
them. Our nation has had to de- 
velop an understanding of foreign 
affairs and the techniques for con- 
ducting them in a far shorter period 
than most great powers. The fifteen 
years it has had to evolve a framework 
for policy-making have been times of 
unprecedented change and turmoil. In 
many ways what has been achieved in 
so short a time is remarkable. Yet most 
would agree that the machinery still 
needs to be strengthened and improved 
if the United States is to meet the chal- 
lenge of the period ahead. 

Our present machinery for making 
foreign policy dates mainly from 1947. 
By that time Soviet conduct in oc- 
cupied Germany, in Eastern Europe, 
and in the Conferences of Foreign 
Ministers had dashed the earlier hopes 
for postwar co-operation. The ex- 
perience of that period had also shown 
the serious inadequacy of our instru- 
ments for policy formulation. To 
remedy the defects and fill the gaps, 
new agencies were created and old 
ones remodeled. The Defense Depart- 
ment was established to unify—but not 
to merge—the three military services 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense. The Central Intelligence 
Agency was formed to correlate and 
evaluate intelligence relating to national 
security. And the National Security 
Council was organized to advise the 
President on the integration of domes- 
tic, foreign, and military policies, relat- 


ing to National Security, and to facili- 
tate co-operation among the interested 
Departments. At the same time, Gen- 
eral Marshall set up the Policy Planning 
Staff in the State Department to under- 
take longer-range analysis. 

In the intervening years, these vari- 
ous agencies, and certain related ones, 
have been modified or strengthened in 
the light of experience, without chang- 


‘ing the basic conceptions underlying 


their foundation. In particular the 
National Security Council is now as- 
sisted by a Planning Board and by 
an Operations Co-ordinating Board 
(OCB). On the Planning Board are 
Assistant Secretaries or officials of 
similar rank from each of the depart- 
ments primarily interested in national 
security affairs. This group prepares, 
for the consideration of the National 
Security Council, policy papers de- 
signed to pose basic issues of policy 
and to analyze alternatives for dealing 
with them. All the members of this 
group may agree upon the substance 
of the papers or, if they disagree, the 
points of disagreement will be indicated, 
and alternative proposals will be sub- 
mitted to the Council. In its delibera- 
tions the Council also has available 
the National Intelligence Estimates 
which indicate the consensus of the 
several agencies regarding the situa- 
tion in the area or region under dis- 
cussion. The Operations Co-ordinating 
Board was created in 1953 to im- 
prove the execution of the policy de- 
cisions. It is composed of senior of- 
ficials from the operating agencies 
engaged in foreign affairs. This Board, 
assisted by working parties, develops 
detailed plans for the various countries 
and regions. ‘These are intended to 
co-ordinate the activities of different 
American operating agencies and to 
ensure that they reinforce each other. 
This Board submits regular reports to 
the National Security Council regard- 
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ing the progress and problems in each 
area, 


Operation of machinery 


How well does this machinery work 
in practice? Speaking generally, it 
has certainly improved our policy- 
making and facilitated the performance 
of the novel tasks involved in our 
postwar role. Most observers would 
probably agree on that point. The 
present system has, however, been 
criticized from various points of view. 
It is obviously not feasible here to re- 
view or appraise its operation in any 
detail. There is only space to com- 
ment briefly on certain of the issues 
which have prompted discussion. 

. One common criticism is that the 
policy papers of the National Security 
Council are too general. Sometimes this 
defect is attributed to the tendency of 
committees to seek the least common 
denominator as a basis for agreement. 
This view tends to misconceive the 
nature of the Council. The National 
Security Council does not reach any 
decisions. It is solely an advisory 
group for the President. It discusses 
issues before him and makes recom- 
mendations, but the only one who can 
decide is the President. The members 
of the Council may espouse divergent 
views without resolving the issue. Thus 
the President has the chance to hear 
frank expressions of opinion by his 
principal advisers before deciding on 
policy issues. 

It is true, however, that the National 
Security Council papers are often quite 
general. They seldom: prescribe: the 
specific means for handling crises which’ 
may arise in some area over the next 
two years. That is not the purpose of 
the Council. Its function is to consider 
the general direction or basic strategy 
of our policy. It enables the responsible 
officers—the Secretaries of State, De- 


. Situations. 


fense, and the Treasury, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Director ‘of Central Intelligence—to 
discuss the critical issues and to ex- 
amine the alternatives for dealing with 
them. On the basis of such discussion 
and analysis the President can then 
determine the guidelines to govern the 
departments in their operations over- 
seas. ‘Then, as has been said, the 
Operations Co-ordinating Board offers a 
forum for working out more detailed 
plans. | : 

The machinery does not, of course, 
always produce the right solutions. 
Entrenched preconceptions may impede 
or prevent realistic appraisal of some 
Thus, repugnance of the 
Soviet regime made it hard for some 
to.credit promptly the evidence of rapid. 
Soviet economic and scientific progress. 
Similarly, some have been slow to com- 
prehend the full scope of the Soviet 
threat, partly at least because its tech- 
niques and objectives are so alien to 
our own. And some did not grasp the 
force and significance of the new na- 
tionalisms as quickly as should have 
been done. But it is very doubtful 
whether any machinery can safeguard 
entirely against such intellectual lags 
in a period of radical change. 


Political-military co-ordination 


A valid criticism is that the existing 
mechanism has not been fully effective 
in integrating the political and military 
aspects of policy. The urgent need for 
better co-ordination in this field was 
one of the major reasons underlying 
the creation of the National Security 
Council in 1947. The initial concept 
was valid but too simple. In essence, 
the notion was that foreign policy, 
military capability, and economic re- 
sources must be kept in step. Thus 
the National Security Council was ex- 
pected to keep in balance political com- 
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mitments, military means, and economic 
requirements. This, of course, is neces- 
sary and useful. But in reality today 
the relation between these factors is 
much more complex, muck more subtle, 
than that concept suggests. For in- 
stance, foreign policy requires many 
other instruments which compete with 
the military for resources. Again, col- 
lective defense depends on stationing 
of forces overseas, alloceting military 
assistance, and many other things which 
require the integration of political, 
military, economic, and psychological 
factors. Indeed, deterrence itself, which 
is the underlying premise of our entire 
defense policy, is a very complex con- 
cept; in deciding on strategies, weapons, 
and forces within this context it is 
essential to take account of the political 
and psychological, as well as the mili- 
tary factors. Finally, in the field of 
arms control, all these factors must be 
combined in preparing or analyzing any 
proposals. The requisite integration 
cannot be achieved merely by discus- 
sion at the level of the Planning Board, 
or the National Security Council. To get 
proper results the staffs of the various 
departments will have to work together 
intimately at much lower levels in order 
to mesh thinking and analysis. These 
officials do consult with each other to 
some extent but not nearly enough has 
been done along this line. Top officers 
in the Pentagon have sometimes been 
reluctant to see too much co-operation 
of this kind and the State Department 
has not been active enough in this 
_ field. One handicap, of course, is the 
shortage of people on both sides able 
to carry on integrated analysis of this 
kind. The military services have prob- 
ably done better in training such people, 
as in the war colleges. While Foreign 
Service officers attend these courses, 
there is still a serious lack of officials 
with the necessary competence for this 
kind of work. 


Allocation of resources 


The present machinery is also de- 
ficient in another regard. It tends to 
be too much divorced from the budget 
procedures. The basic decisions on 
national strategy inevitably involve al- 
location of resources at least in broad 
terms. The Budget Bureau has in- 
sisted on its prerogatives in this area; 
the National Security Council and the 
Planning Board have either stayed out 
of this field or been kept. out. The 
National Security Council should ob- 
viously not attempt to make the budget. 
It could not. But it could exercise 
more influence on the broad allocation 
of resources between types of military 
forces, between military and economic 
purposes, and so on. Under present 
procedures, however, these kinds of 
decisions tend to be made in the frame- 
work of the budget procedure. 

In the case of decisions regarding the 
size and type of military forces, which 
are closely related to the National 
Security Council functions, another ob- 
stacle arises from the Pentagon pro- 
cedures. The form of the military 
budget, based on the three services, 
makes it almost impossible to determine 
how various budget levels or alloca- 
tions would affect military capabilities 
for specific tasks relevant to foreign 
policy. The result is to impede or 
block efforts to relate military means 
to political requirements. 


Long-term planning 


The Policy Planning Staff was estab- 
lished in 1947 in order to broaden the 
perspective of the thinking and policy- 
making in the Department both by 
transcending the regional approach and 
also by seeking to look a little further 
ahead in time. One of the common 
criticisms is that the Policy Planning 
Staff has too often become involved in 
current actions. While this criticism 
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is partly valid, much of it reflects a 
misconception of what is useful and 
possible. There is in the concept of 
long-term thinking and planning a 
basic dilemma. It is perfectly possible 
to put a group of people into an ivory 
tower to think about the future and 
write learned and interesting papers. 
The objection is that it is probably 
fruitless. Their efforts may result in a 
magnificent library, but will have little 
effect on the shaping of policy. The 
purpose of a policy planning staff, how- 
ever, is not merely to produce literature. 
It is presumably to produce results 
which will affect the determination of 
policy for different situations. Foreign 
policy for better or worse js made in 
current decisions. The decisions made 
this week or this month relating to the 
Middle East, or disarmament, or eco- 
nomic assistance often determine the 
course of policysover a period of years. 
Unless insights and thinking on long- 
term factors can be brought to bear 
on such decisions as they are made 
they will have little effect. On the 
other hand, if this planning group be- 
comes too immersed in current activities, 
it will be unable to contribute views 
that differ from .those produced by 
others engaged in similar activities. 
The staff must try to devote its time 
not only to long-range analysis but 
also to selected decisions likely to have 
future significance. There is a constant 
_ tendency to draw this staff into opera- 

tions to a degree beyond the require- 
ment described. This must always be 
resisted. But many critics who could 
legitimately object to that tendency 
ignore the question of how to mesh the 
thinking with action. 

What kind of a contribution should 
such a staff try to make? Some have 
suggested that it should be mainly 
engaged in contingency planning of 
the sort that many military staffs do. 
To my mind this is misguided. It would 


not be fruitful for such a staff to spend 
its time trying to develop drawers full 
of solutions for possible crises that 
might arise in the next period of years. 
In the first place, it is very doubtful 
whether the way such crises are likely 
to arise can be foreseen concretely 
enough to make the planning of much 
help. In addition, the potential num- 
ber would be too vast to manage. 

The purpose of the staff, it seems 
to me, should be quite different. Its 
major concern should be to identify the 
long-range or basic forces at work in 
the world and determine the implica- 
tions for the premises of American 
policy and for the analysis of our 
interests and purposes. 

There are many instruments of policy 
which tend to be neglected because 
their effects are slow, or long-term, or 
not immediate. The tendency of of- 
ficials charged with day-to-day opera- 
tions is to look for means which have 
immediate impact. Therefore, another 
function of such a planning staff is to 
direct attention to instruments of policy, 
or kinds of actions, that may not seem 
profitable-in the short run, but which 
may be quite vital in shaping the 
long-run environment. 

Furthermore, the staff should con- 
stantly criticize existing policies when- 
ever they appear outmoded or no longer 
suitable to changed conditions. In a 
world such as has been described, this 
function is vitally important. 


CoNCLUSION 


This discussion can be concluded 
with three comments. 

First, we can and should constantly 
seek to improve the methods and ma- 
chinery for making policy. Improve- 
ment is likely to come from a wide 
range of small actions rather than from 
any panaceas. 

Second, machinery, while important, 
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is no substitute for able individuals 
and informed leadership. 

Third, the best possible policy will 
not succeed in giving us an orderly 
world in our time. We must not let 


crises, instabilities, and failures dis- 
courage or frustrate us. If we do, 


. we will fruitlessly waste energy which 


should be devoted to playing a con- 
structive role. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: In the light of what Professor 
Sohn said about the need for under- 
standing abroad, I would like to have 
you explain what part foreign informa- 
tion, conventionally known as propa- 
ganda, plays in foreign policy. 


A: I understand the question to 
mean the use of propaganda as an 
instrument of foreign policy. Well, as 
you know, this is the business of the 
United States Information Agency, and 
a rather large-scale activity. I do not 
know what the current budget is, but 
it runs into quite a substantial sum 
of money going into broadcasting, into 
facilitating the publication of books and 
other materials, and into implementing 
various forms of exchanges. All of this 
is designed to try to do what I think 
Professor Sohn was suggesting, namely, 
to relate the purposes and aspirations 
of other countries to the foreign policy 
of the United States; to make them 
realize the ways in which our purposes 
and theirs coincide; and to try to con- 
vey the fact that what they need and 
what they seek are things which we 
recognize and wish to support. This is 
certainly an important instrument in 
the conduct of foreign policy today. 
Of course, people differ on how effec- 
tively it is being used, partly at least 
because it is so hard to evaluate the 
impact of effort to influence attitudes. 
Doubtless there are ways in which it 
could be made more effective, but I 
think it is certainly recognized as one 


very important element in the whole 
series of instruments. 


Q: In this turbulent world of social, 
political, and economic change in which 
the United States is destined to play a 
leading part, is there a “grand design,” 
an “American grand design,” to affect 
the shape of things to come? If there 
is not such a “grand design,” are there 


‘indications that such a “grand design” 


will be evolved some time in the future, 
or is it not desirable, or is it not pos- 
sible in planning and thinking about 
world affairs on a universal scale? 
Should we consider that this is strictly 
the province of the totalitarians? 


A: That is a big subject, but I will 
try to comment. Let me say, first, that 
to understand the course of American 
foreign policy you have to think of it 
a little bit in historical terms. It seems 
to me that in 1945 we entered a world 
quite unprepared for what we had to 
face. We were unprepared because we 
misjudged what the world was like: we 
did not understand at all the nature of 
the Soviet Union’s purposes; we were 
not prepared for the decline and fall of 
the empires as rapidly as it occurred; 
we really had not visualized the mean- 
ing of nuclear weapons, and so’ on. 
second, I do not think we understood 
the process of international politics 
very well. We were rather naive on 
that. Third, I really do not think we 
understood our role in the world. Now 
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that was quite a large series of handi- 
caps with which to start, and it seems 


to me that you have to visualize the last - 


fifteen years as a process of learning, a 
process of growing to understand better 
each of these factors. If you look at 
it in these terms, there is reason, I 
think, to feel that we, as a nation, 
and our leaders, have learned a great 
deal about each of these topics. I 
think we understand much better what 
the world is like. I think we under- 
stand much better the demands of our 
role. However, the way a nation like 
ours, or any democratic nation, learns 
is to be confronted with hard facts 
which tends to mean a series of reac- 
tions to crises. I do not think we are 
at the end of the process. But there 
are signs we are now beginning to recog- 
nize as a nation that a reactive policy, a 
policy of trying merely to contain com- 
munism, is simply inadequate and that 
our policy must have a positive dimen- 
sion, a purpose of its own which, I 
think, is what you are talking about. 
You speak of it as a “grand design.” 
Maybe that is a little more elegant than 
how I would refer to it, still it seems to 
me we must have a conception of the 
kind of world which we want to live 
in, the kind of world which will be 
congenial or compatible with our values 
and our way of life. This means a 
distinctively positive approach to the 
job to be done. I think myself this is 
coming to be realized as an absolutely 
essential component of an adequate for- 
eign policy. Now this is not a substi- 
tute for the negative element; we still 


have to recognize the fact that we are . 


in a contest with the Soviet Union. 


They are going to use whatever means 
are available to them, and we have got 
to be able to counter this as best we 
can. Therefore, I do not think it is an 
“either” “or,” one or the other, proposi- 
tion. It seems to me that adequate 
policy must contain both elements, both 
the recognition of struggle and the rec- 
ognition of the necessity for positive 
purposes of our own for building a 
kind of world which will fit our needs 
and the needs of other countries which 
want to live their own lives not domin- 
ated by an alien philosophy. It is 
going to take a little while to put it 
into concrete terms, but I think it is 
happening. Fields like trade relations 
with other parts of the world, the 
question of economic assistance to other 
parts of the world, are beginning to be 
seen by us not as just negative. reactions 
but also as positive purposes of our own. 
But, it does take a while for the think- 
ing of leaders and of the electorate to 
see it in these terms. If you look back 
over the past fifteen years and how far 
we have come in that time, then I think 
you can take hope that in the decade 
of the 60’s we really will add to and 
round out an adequate program on the 
positive side. Unless we do, I do not 
believe that we will be able to carry 
through in a period of relaxation all 
the necessary. measures, which are going 
to be slow and costly in time and en- 
ergy and resources, with the persistence 
and patience needed to make them 
work. So I think it absolutely vital for 
the free nations to develop the bases 
for making common cause for the pur- 
pose of creating a kind of world which 
is congenial with their values. 
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HE basic condition for the creation 

of a more favorable world opinion 
concerning American foreign policy is 
for the United States to have a foreign 
policy in the first place. The second 
requirement is that the American policy 
be a policy which would appeal not 
only to Americans but also to the larg- 
est possible number of other nations. 
Finally, proper means must be devised 


to persuade other nations that we have. 


an efféctive foreign policy and that this 
policy is a good one from their point 
of view. 

FOREIGN Policy CRITICS 


Many books have been written since 


the Second World War condemning. 


American foreign policy. -Some au- 
thors have even alleged that the United 
States does not really have a consistent 
foreign policy, and that it does not 
know how to formulate one. Many be- 


1 See, for example, C. Bowles, Ideas, Peo- 
ple and Peace (New York, 1958); T. I. Cook 
and M. Moos, Power through Purpose: The 
Realism of Idealism as a Basis for Foreign 
Policy (Baltimore, 1954); T. K. Finletter, 
Foreign Policy: The Next Phase (New York, 
1958); L. J. Halle, Civilization and Foreign 
Policy (New York, 1955); J. H. Herz, Inter- 
national Politics in the Atomic Age (New 
York, 1959); E. Hughes, America the Vin- 
cible (New York, 1959); G. F. Kennan, 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (Chicago, 
1951), and Realities of American Foreign 
Policy (Princeton, 1954);.H. A. Kissinger, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New 
York, 1957); C. O. Lerche, Jr., Foreign Pol- 
icy of the American People (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., 1958); J. J. McCloy, The Challenge 
to American Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953); J. H. Morgenthau, In Defense 
of the National Interest (New York, 1951); 
R. E. Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest in 
America’s Foreign Relations (Chicago, 1953), 
and Limited War (Chicago, 1957); H. L. 
Roberts, Russia and America: Dangers and 
Prospects (New York, 1956); F. Tannen- 
baum, The American Tradition in Foreign 
Policy (Norman, Okla., 1955); J. P. War- 
burg, The West in Crisis (Garden City, New 
York, 1959). 


lieve that our foreign policy is merely 
negative and passive, and that, in par- 
ticular, it is so preoccupied with finding 
an adequate response to each Soviet or 
Communist Chinese step that no effort 
is made to establish an independent 
policy. Others complain that American 
foreign policy is inflexible, that it is 
based on the utopian idea of forcing 
the Communist powers into an uncon- 
ditional surrender and on the conviction 
that anything short of such a surrender 
must be dismissed as appeasement. The 
view has also been expressed that the 
American people do not believe in either 
the traditional or the new means for 
conducting foreign policy; that they do 
not trust diplomats, have no confidence 
in international law, and are afraid that 
the United Nations is going to deprive 
them of sovereignty. 

Some of these criticisms are, of 
course, exaggerated. There can be no 
doubt, for instance, that in the 1950’s 
the United States accomplished its pri- 
mary aim—to stop the territorial ex- 
pansion of the Soviet bloc. But any 
impartial observer would agree with the 
statements made in a recent study by 
the Council on Foreign Relations that 
“the tendency of the United States up 


-to now has been to treat foreign rela- 


tions as a series of crises, of moves and 
countermoves in the cold war,” and that 
“the United States has failed to cast - 
its policies adequately for the long 
term.” ” 


LoNG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


The first step in our search for a 
generally acceptable American foreign 
policy must, be, therefore, to discover 


2 Council on Foreign Relations, Basic Aims 
of United States Foreign Policy (Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Foreign Policy, Study No. 7; Washington, 
1959), p. 8. This is one of fifteen excellent 
studies prepared for the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations in 1959-1960. 
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its long-range objectives. It has been 
suggested that they may be traced back 
to the preamble to the United States 
Constitution which proclaims as its 
goals “to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity”; and that, in 
modern terms, this means that the ob- 
ject of our foreign policy should be “to 
promote and secure conditions in the 
world under which a nation, with such 
purposes as ours, can live and prosper” 
and to create “some form of world 
order compatible with our values and 
interests.” ° 

If we should accept this approach, it 
need not lead us to a constant em- 
phasis on United States interests and 
United States security. In fact, such 
an emphasis would be rather undesir- 
able, if we should want other nations 
to endorse our policy. While it may 
often be true that what is good for the 
United States is good for the world, our 
foreign policy will have a much greater 
appeal to the nations of the world if 
it is presented in the alternative form 
that what is good for the world is good 
for the United States. While this might 
sound simple in theory, it is not so easy 
in practice. Too frequently we have 
been engaged in two inconsistent selling 
jobs in situations in which we have pre- 
sented different interpretations of the 
same idea at home and abroad. One 
might recall, for instance, the crucial 
negotiations for the creation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). While our Secretary of State 
was traveling abroad trying to persuade 

$ Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 
search of the Johns Hopkins University, De- 
velopments in Military Technology and Their 
Impact on United States Strategy and Foreign 
Policy (Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions, United States Foreign Policy, Study 
No. 8; Washington, 1959), p. 13, 


the Scandinavian nations to join an or- 
ganization which would increase their 
security, other spokesmen for our gov- 
ernment were busily explaining to the 
Senate that there would be no real legal 
commitment to come to the aid of an 
attacked nation. More recently, prac- 
tically every appropriation for foreign 
economic assistance has been defended 
in Congress as a contribution to our 
defense against communism, while we 
have insisted abroad that we have no 
intention of interfering in domestic af- 
fairs of the assisted nations. 


Realism and idealism 


This emphasis on our national self- 
interest, narrowly understood, has led 
to a misunderstanding about the role 
played in United States foreign policy 
by realism and idealism. Some critics 
of that policy maintain that the United 
States does not pay enough attention 
to the realities of power politics, and 
that it sacrifices political advantages 
because of moral or idealistic scruples. 
A recent study has pointed out, how- 
ever, that whenever “the United States 
has tried to act without moral convic- 
tion, or in ways that went counter to 
its basic beliefs, it has found itself in- 
hibited and has ultimately had to re- 
chart its course.” * Whether the issue 
involved was domination of the Philip- 
pines, assistance to French colonialism 
in Indochina, or support to dictatorial 
regimes in Latin-American countries, 
the policies contrary to the basic Ameri- 
can ideal of democracy have usually 
been abandoned. In other situations, 
the United States has accepted deep 
commitments and onerous responsibili- 
ties which were not necessarily dictated 

4 See, for example, the debate in the Senate 
on February 14, 1949. 95 Congressional Rec- 
ord (1949), pp. 1188-93.. 

5 Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Mid- 
Century Challenge to U. S. Foreign Policy, 
Special Studies Project, Report No. 5 (Gar; 
den City, New York, 1959), p. 6, 
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by self-interest. Both lines of action 
have contributed: to a positive image of 
America in other countries. 


Words and deeds 


Another closely connected problem is 
the relationship between words and 
deeds. On frequent occasions, big 
words have not been accompanied by 
action, thus leading to a “let-down” of 
hopes and expectations. New policies 
have sometimes been announced which 
seemed to imply our willingness to ac- 
complish a change in an undesirable 
situation, but when a chance arose to 
fulfil our promise, we hid behind some 
qualifications which were allegedly em- 
bodied in our policy statement. There 
was, for instance, a tragic link between 
the so-called “liberation” policy and 
the purely verbal condemnation of the 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt. 

Nevertheless, there is room in foreign 
policy for general declarations of moral 
principles and for their slow transforma- 
tion into rules of international law. 
But such ‘declarations should not be 
unilateral; they should embody the con- 
sensus of as many nations as would be 
willing to subscribe to them and should 
be adopted, if possible, by appropriate 
organs of the United Nations or of 
other international organizations. De- 
spite some misgivings in certain United 
States circles, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, approved unani- 
mously by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1948, has had an 
important impact on developments in 
many nations.® 


MAIN GOAL: PRESERVATION OF PEACE 


Coming back to a definition of Ameri- 
can objectives in more positive terms, 


6 United Nations Secretariat, The Impact 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(1953), pp. 12-49, and The Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights: A Standard of 
Achievement (1958), pp. 16-30. 


there are many aspects which could be 
discussed. Even if the Soviet Union 
should disappear tomorrow, there would 
be still the problem of China, the 
growth of political’ and economic na- 
tionalism in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, the interrelated questions `of 
race conflict and colonialism, and the 
problems of economic development and 
international trade. But the crucial 
problem is the preservation of peace. 
If all humanity should be destroyed in 
a nuclear war, all other values would 
lose their meaning. The basic objective 
of American foreign policy must be, 
therefore, to find a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of peace and war and 
to have it accepted. by other nations. 
As in other areas, this policy should not 
be limited to a monotonous rejection 
of Soviet proposals, nor should it con- 
sist of a series of unrelated, half-baked 
suggestions which do not even have the 
approval of the legislative branch of 
our own government. It is difficult to 
rally support in this country and abroad 
for a policy which is presented to the 
general public in bits and pieces which 
do not appear to fit into any previously 
announced larger scheme. ‘The serious- 
ness of each proposal has to be ‘judged 
also by the amount of consultations 
which preceded it, both with the leaders 
of Congress and with our allies. If a 
new proposal is accompanied by dis- 
paraging remarks in Congress and by 
shouts of dismay in allied capitals, one 
cannot expect that other nations will 
embrace it with enthusiasm. 

To illustrate, I would like to discuss 
two concrete cases: the establishment 
of the United Nations and the recent 
disarmament proposals made by Secre- 
tary Herter and Mr. Eaton. 


Planning the United Nations 


In the midst of a great conflict, when 
all the resources of the nation had to 
be geared to winning the war, the Sec- 
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retary of State had the foresight to 
direct the preparation of comprehensive 
plans for an effective world order to be 
established after the war. A group of 
dedicated persons was assigned to this 
task, and a wide network of consul- 
tations was established with private 
groups working in this area. Many 
ideas were considered, some of which 
were quite radical; and through con- 
stant discussion a cohesive plan was 
hammered out. After consultations with 
Congressional leaders and other influen- 
tial citizens, the plans were revised and 
presented unofficially to our closest 
allies. Further revisions followed and 
the general outlines were presented to 
other nations for their comment.” At 
the Moscow Conference at the end of 
1943, an agreement was reached with 
the Soviet Union on a few basic prin- 
ciples, and a way was opened for the 
preparation of a detailed draft. A tech- 
nical conference of experts from the 
United States, United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union, and later China, was held 
at Dumbarton Oaks and a set of pro- 
posals was agreed upon. These propos- 
als were immediately published and 
widely discussed. A few points un- 
solved by the experts were settled at 
the summit meeting at Yalta. The sup- 
port of the Latin-American Republics 
was obtained at a special conference at 
Chapultapec, and finally a conference 
was held at San Francisco of all the 
nations concerned. The United States 
delegation to the Conference included a 
group of important Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and some fifty national or- 
ganizations were consulted daily about 
the developments at the Conference. A 


7¥For a history of this patient effort, see 
Department of State, Postwar Foreign Policy 
Preparation, 1939-1945 (Washington, D. C. 
1950); R. B. Russell, A History of the United 
Nations Charter (Washington, D. C., 1958). 

89 Department of State Bull. (1943), pp. 
308-9. 


concerted effort was made to explain 
the crucial issues to the general public, 
and wholehearted support by most of 
the influential newspapers was enlisted, 
Consequently, no strong opposition was 
encountered in the Senate and the 
Charter of the United Nations was ap- 
proved by a Senate vote of 89 to 2.° 
Only four months after its signature 
the Charter came into force, and a new 


` era thus began. 


Disarmament proposals 


Compare with that our recent dis- 
armament proposals. Except for a brief 
effort in 1946 which culminated in the 
Baruch plan, we have shown very little 
imagination in the area for a long time. 
Over the years we have insisted on 
discussing minute issues, each of them 
in isolation from others; for a while, 
we even refused to discuss the reduction 
of conventional armaments together 
with the nuclear ones despite the fact 
that it was in our interest to have 
conventional armaments reduced simul- 
taneously with the nuclear ones. In 
the last five years, we have made so 
many separate proposals, some of them 
quite contradictory, that not even a spe- 
cialist in the Department of State can 
tell what our over-all plan is, and how 
these pieces fit together. In addition, 
nobody seems to know which of these 
proposals were seriously discussed by 
the various branches of our government 
before their presentation, which have 
received the approval of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
which have the support of our allies. 

Since September 1959, when the So- 
viet proposals for total disarmament 
galvanized us into action, a new ap- 
proach to the problem of disarmament 
seems to have developed in our govern- 
ment. It was first indicated by some 
questions asked by Mr. Lodge at the 


891 Congressional Record (1945), p. 8190. 
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‘United Nations; 7° it was spelled out 
by Secretary Herter in his speech before 
the National Press Club;?* and was 
implemented by Mr. Eaton in his intro- 
ductory statement at the Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva.” 
For the first time, we seem to have rec- 
ognized the fact that disarmament is 
not an end in itself, and that the security 
of the United States in a disarmed 
world would require the strengthening 
of various international institutions— 
the establishment of a strong interna- 
tional police force, the development ‘of 
better methods for solving international 
disputes, and the creation of new rules 
of international law which would pro- 
tect nations against injuries to their 
vital interests by means short of war, 
such as subversive activities, economic 
boycotts, dumping, and so on. After 
preaching for many years about the 
need for the rule of law in international 
affairs, we have finally outlined some 
concrete steps in that direction. 


Publicity fiasco 


Has this important action received 
proper recognition at home and abroad? 
Has it made clear to other nations that 
we are more peace-loving than the Rus- 
sians and that we really want to estab- 
lish the rule of law in the world? There 
can be no doubt that the answer 
is no.” 

Why did it happen that way? In 
the first place, the new ideas were 
buried in long statements dealing with 
technical details of our new disarma- 
ment proposals. Secondly, these dis- 
armament proposals seemed to put 
stress not on the great principles of an 
effective peace plan, but on a variety 
of studies which must be conducted 
before these principles can be elabo- 


1041 Department of State Bull. (1959), p. 
615, at 620. 

1142 idem (1960), p. 354, at 357. 

12 Ibid., p. 513, at 515. 
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rated. In reading our proposals, most 
people—including the newsmen—never 
advanced beyond the complicated first 
paragraphs, and as a result there was 
practically no reaction to the exciting 
new idea of a comprehensive peace 
plan; and even the newspapers which 
noticed it paid little attention to the 
idea. Thirdly, there was no indication 
of the seriousness of our proposals, as 
measured by prior consultations with 
Congress and our allies. Fourthly, there 
was no further action, no attempt to 
stimulate a debate in the Senate on the 
subject, no television address bringing 
the matter more directly before’ the 
American people, no Presidential en- 
dorsement, no indication that the mat- 
ter will be brought up at the next 
summit meeting, no concerted action by 
our diplomatic missions abroad to bring 
the new ideas to the attention of foreign 
governments and foreign newspapers. 
A great opportunity has thus been 
missed to create a favorable climate 
abroad for our foreign policy In an area 
where other nations are instinctively 
receptive to our proposals. | 


New approach 


The remedy would seem to be to 
duplicate the original United Nations 
approach. ‘There we developed a great 
idea which was shepherded carefully to 
a successful conclusion. Now we have 
a new idea which is a logical sequel 
to the other one. By a determined 
effort over perhaps a three-year period 
we might be able to advance from the 
present tentative concept to a generally 
acceptable plan. To the extent that 
studies are needed, we can conduct them 
ourselves and present the results to the 
other nations, as we have done at Dum- 
barton Oaks. If we can do the job 
well, and I do not doubt that we can, 
we should have no difficulty in creating 
such a wave of enthusiasm around the 
world that even the Soviet Union would 


` 
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not find it advisable to be opposed. If, 
however, the Soviet Union should reject 
a proposal recognized by all as the only 
safe way towards peace, then we would 
accomplish at least the other aim of 
our foreign policy—to show to the peo- 
ples of the world who is the true lover 
of peace. We have really nothing to 
lose, and we can gain a tremendous 
amount. In any case, the risk of ex- 
ploring the road to peace is much 
smaller than the risk of a continuing 
arms race and the prospect that nuclear 
weapons may soon come into the hands 
of persons who will have less inhibitions 
in using them than the present pos- 
Sessors. 


NEEDED: A New MANHATTAN 
PROJECT 


In conclusion, it seems clear that be- 
fore the United States can create a more 
favorable world opinion for its foreign 
policy, it must reformulate this policy 
in positive and concrete terms, both in 
the general area of peace-planning and 
with respect to the more specialized 
problems of our relationship to the So- 
viet bloc, Western Europe, the Com- 
monwealth, Asia, Africa, and, last but 
not least, Latin America. The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations is now 
engaged in this task and it has enlisted 
the support of all the important centers 
around the country; the studies already 
published have developed a number of 
important new ideas which deserve wide 
public discussion. But the main burden 
of formulating the policy, of explaining 


it to the country and of selling it abroad 


rests on the executive branch of the 
government, and in particular on the 
President. If he should lead coura- 
geously, the nation would follow, and 
other countries would also rally behind 
us. This cannot be improvised, how- 
ever. A tremendous effort will be nec- 
essary to enable the next President to 
establish a meaningful foreign policy. 


As a minimum this effort should be 
similar in scope, size, and importance 
to the great research program which 
culminated in the establishment of the 
United Nations. Perhaps we should set 
our sights even higher and start a re- 
search effort comparable to the Man- 
hattan Project in the field of nuclear 
energy. 

Suggestions have been made recently 
for a separate National Peace Agency ™* 
and for an Arms Control Research In- 
stitute.* But these projects are still 
too limited in scope, both with respect 
to their subject-matter and the re- 
sources to be drawn upon. It might be 
desirable to establish in addition a truly 
international research project in this 
field, in which men from many nations 
would join in an objective study of the 
problem of peace. Such a project might 
be under the direction of an interna- 
tional peace commission, composed of 
fifty private individuals—ten lawyers, 
ten political scientists, ten specialists 
in arms technology, ten economists and 
ten persons with experience in the work 
of the United Nations—with a staff of 
full-time research associates and part- 
time consultants. The commission 
should be empowered to prepare de- 
tailed proposals not only for disarma- 
ment, but also for an international 
police force, settlement of international 
disputes and peaceful change, and de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. 
It should be required to finish its work 
in three years. If the plan proposed 
by this commission is deemed by most 
nations to be impartial and adequate, it 
would create such a wave of enthusiasm 
around the world that no nation would 
dare to be opposed. 

If such a world-wide project is 
deemed too ambitious, it might be tried 
on a smaller scale, for example, within 

13 106 Congressional Record 4559 (8 March 


1960). 
14106 idem 4452 (7 March 1960). 
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the framework of the Atlantic Commu- 
nity: At least, a commission with simi- 
lar composition and object might be 
established in the United States, to 
guide our own study of the problem. It 
should be entitled to call upon the best 
men in the country and its research 
studies should be given the highest pri- 
ority. To finance the commission’s 
projects, one tenth of 1 per cent of the 
amount spent on armaments should be 
sufficient. Planning for peace is less 
expensive than planning for war, but 
the peace planners still require much 
-more than has been spent on their work 
during the last fifteen years. 

With patience and perseverance, our 
commission should be able to formulate 
interrelated statements of our ‘goals and 
to outline the concrete steps which we 
should take to reach these goals. If 
the President accepts these statements 


and uses all the power of his office to - 


ensure the support of the Congress and 
of the people of the United States, then 
the moment will come to present this 
new formulation to other nations for 
approval. If we do this job right, there 
can be but little doubt that our new 
foreign policy will be of the kind that 
will appeal to other nations and will 
receive their support. 

The United States has no ambition 
to rule the world in an authoritarian 
manner; its goal is instead to create a 
world order in which all nations will be 
able to live in peace, freedom, and jus- 
tice. Should we find a way to accom- 
plish that goal, we can fully expect that 
all the nations of the world will accept 
it without any hesitation. If we suc- 
ceed in developing a foreign policy 
which will be favorable to our own sur- 
vival and to the survival of the human 
race, we will not have to worry about 
creating a favorable world opinion. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Is there not a certain basic flaw 
in your proposal, namely, that you are 
actually describing what the Soviet Un- 
ion does effectively carry out and pro- 
posing it for a society which is open? 
Therefore, is not this proposal, in all its 
approaches, against the things we posi- 
tively desire and rather value? Now 
here is the fundamental question: Are 
you not proposing something which is 
not available to a divergent free society? 


A: I agree with you that the Soviet 
Union has a very definite plan for a 
world order dominated by Communists. 
The question is what is going to be our 
reply to it: is our reply to it going to 
be to do nothing; or is our reply going 
to be something that everybody knows 
is entirely ineffective; or shall we try to 


find a solution for the problem of peace 
and war in the world that would be run 
on a democratic basis rather than on 
the Communist basis? I think those 
are the clear alternatives before us. Are 
we going to have a Communist-domi- 
nated world, or a world in which a 
democratic system would prevail at 
least on the international level even if 
there would be some Communist sys- 
tem in some member nations. I think 
this is something that the nations of 
the West can devise, and with some 
imagination, it can be done. I am en- 
couraged, for instance, that in Europe 
when it came to the several functional 
problems of the economic life in which 
until very recently an extreme national- 
ism persisted, even France and Ger- 
many were able to unite in a European 
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Economic Community, which consti- 
tutes a great encroachment on what 
used to be called economic sovereignty. 
They have done it as a matter of sur- 
vival in the world and for more effi- 
cient division of their resources. I 
think we need to do the same in the 
world at large, and it can be done by 
the same method, namely, trying to 
devise some functional way of dealing 
with problems of peace and war by a 
specialized organization like the United 
Nations, perhaps revised to some ex- 
tent, and with the necessary powers for 
the purpose. It seems to me that we 
can devise one, or, at least, propose one 
and have before the nations of the 
world an alternative to a Communist- 
dominated world. 


Q: I would like to ask about this 
large-scale research program of an in- 
ternational scope that you. propose for 
hammering out a genuine proposal for 
a world under law. You did not feel 
that the persons engaged in this should 
be solely government representatives 
with which I heartily agree. What is 
your idea, Professor Sohn, of the kind 
-of personnel who should be engaged 
in this; how should they be recruited} 
and what should the scope of the re- 
search be? 


A: The question is to what extent 
there should be an international group 
trying to work out a peace plan, and 
how it should be composed. It seems 
to me that this group should be, as I 
mentioned, primarily a private group. 
I have no objection to public officials 
taking part in such a group, provided 
they are, at that point, no longer pub- 
lic officials. I think what I am against 
is having in that group delegates in- 
structed by their governments and sim- 
ply transferring to a new forum all the 


present difficulties we have in our cur- 
rent forum. I have something more in 
mind, like the international staff of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or 
the international staff of the United Na- 
tions where people try to think in terms 
of a group of nations rather than in 
terms of instructions given them by 
their governments. Now as far as mem- 
bership of the group is concerned, it 
should be composed of political scien- 
tists, economists, lawyers, and other 
ordinary scientists. We have discov- 
ered over the last few years that the 
problem of peace enforcement or dis- 
armament enforcement is a very com- 
plicated technical problem. It requires 
tremendous amount of studies, it re- 
quires devising new technical instru- 
ments for detecting, for instance, tests. 
Just to try to. give you an idea of it, 
at this point, there is a project going on 
in our government trying to devise a 
new machinery for testing, and this by 
itself would cost in the neighborhood of 
one hundred million dollars. Very in- 
terestingly at this point, this is pro- 
vided by the Department of Defense 
budget, rather than the budget for peace 
planning that normally would be under 
the State Department. In general, I 
think a properly equipped group, not 
organization, is needed. I think Pro- 
fessor Bowie is right. If you make 
a big organization with all its bureauc- 
racy you are going to run into trouble. 
This could be avoided if the group 
could be limited to say fifty or one hun- 
dred men coming from all the principal 
nations of the West which are willing 
to co-operate with the project. The 
purpose would be to put them together 
and enable them to think through prob- 
lems that have arisen. Professor Bowie, 
I think, said in the very beginning, how 
complicated it is for us simply to ad- 
just to the facts of present life to get 
all the necessary data, economic, politi- 
cal, social, geographical, historical that 
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would come into such an appraisal, and 
those various devices of government and 
law that are necessary to control the 
big problems ahead of us. I think a 
group of that type working together in 


the kind of atmosphere that you have 


at Princeton in- the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study or at the new Behavioral 
Science Institute in California could 
after a while probably arrive at certain 
things that would be of extreme use in 
trying to plan what you can do. But I 
would repeat again that I think as far 
as the United States is concerned, prob- 
ably a much bigger effort is necessary, 
an effort much of the scale that was un- 
dertaken when we were trying to draft 
the Charter of the United Nations: The 
problem I would think is even bigger 
than was involved in the drafting of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and as 
far as I can tell we devote to it about 
one hundredth of the effort that we 
have devoted to the United Nations. 
The minimum required is to devote as 
much effort to the problem of how to 
solve the present issues of foreign policy, 
in such a way that it would be accept- 
able not only to us but also to all our 
Allies, as was devoted in the period 
1942 to 1945 to preparing for the 
United Nations. 


— : 


Q: How can we reconcile our posi- 
tion, for example, domestically, where 
the chief executive of the nation takes 
a rather equivocal position on the burn- 
ing question of race in America while 
_ Henry Cabot Lodge takes rather a good 
position in the United Nations? This 
is on the executive side. On the legis- 
lative side, hypothesizing for a moment, 
could we envision, for example, the next 
President of the United States taking a 
trip to Africa and, in line with the les- 
son we learned since Woodrow Wilson, 
taking the chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator Ful- 


bright of Arkansas, along with him? 
The question is simply, how do we 
reconcile this problem of our equivocal 
position in the executive branch right 
now and our ability to address ourselves 
openly, forcefully, frankly, and honestly 
to the world of color which is going - 
through so much turmoil and struggle 
right now? 


A: Not being connected with the 
government either previously or at pres- 
ent, it probably would be easier for me 
to answer. I think the basic problem 
here is that, of course, our picture 
abroad depends very much on what we 
do at home, and the better we do at 
home the better we will do abroad. I 
think that the matter is as simple as 
that. Of course, this involves, on the 
other hand, the old complicated issue, 
how do you solve those problems do- 
mestically, and that I think is not the 
problem for our forum today. It is 
quite clear, as I mentioned before, that 
we have been having some difficulties 
abroad because of the fact that we were 
saying different things elsewhere and dif- 
ferent things at home—the NATO ex- 
ample I gave you. I think the same ap- 
plies also to the question of color. As 
long as our principal Allies are nations 
which are connected in the minds of 
Asians and Africans with big empires, 
it is very difficult for us to take a con- 
sistent stand when issues of color arise. 
Sometimes we support France on prob- 
lems of Algeria, sometimes we abstain, 
sometimes we hesitantly vote against. 
In the question of South Africa, we have 
the same dilemmas, although I think we 
have resolved it to our satisfaction at 
this point—we are persistently voting 
against South Africa, forgetting about 
the complications it might cause do- 
mestically in the United States. I think 
Mr. Lodge explained it very well when 
he said you have to distinguish between 
nations in the world who are trying to 
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do something about the color problem 
like the United States and nations in 
the world who are strongly opposed to 
solving the color problem except by 
apartheid, J think we have to take a 
stand on that issue and we should make 
clear that we are willing to help those 
European nations which are trying to 
solve the problems of color in an effec- 


tive manner, or are trying to find a solu- 
tion for it, or, at least, show willingness 
to find a solution for it. On the other 
hand, we should become more and more 
opposed to those nations which do main- 
tain the color line without hesitation 
and try to enforce it in a ruthless man- 
ner. I think this is a very good line to 
take, and I am glad we have taken it. 


the Depariment of State. 
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Y part in this symposium is a rela- 
tively simple one when I com- 
pare it with the task of those members 
who have undertaken to discuss the 
complications inherent in the formula- 
tion of foreign policy and the creation 
of a positive climate in the rest of.the 
world for the interpretation and the 
understanding of our foreign policy. I 
- hope it is so specific that I can make 
clear the facts. with which we are 
dealing. 

As a missionary’s son, I am always 
very glad to discuss the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, the training arm of the 
State Department, because it is one of 
the weapons, one of the best, in my 
opinion, for making foreign policy ef- 
fective. The type of training and or- 
ganization we are building is designed 
to prepare a better Foreign Service In- 
stitute for whoever is in the White 
House. Our job, we believe, is a bi- 
partisan or nonpartisan one, that I hope 
can appeal, particularly in a political 
year such as this one, to a great many 
people on both sides of the aisle. 


ADEQUACIES OF TRAINING 


In considering the responsibilities of 
the Foreign Service and the adequacies 
of training, it must be remembered that 
the training must be good because we 
have a very thin front line of Foreign 
Service officers. There are approxi- 
mately 4,000 spread all over the world 
and in Washington. Many of them are 
of recent vintage, because American 
world responsibilities date primarily or 
to a very considerable degree since 
World War I. Fortunately, better lan- 
guage programs are one of the elements 
in the training now given at the uni- 
versities. Months ago, I went to Vas- 
sar to assist in the inauguration of a 
new language building called Chicago 
Hall, interestingly enough, which is go- 
ing to be devoted entirely to the teach- 
ing of languages. I might mention that 


the German cultural attaché who was 
there told the following story. When 
he was in Munich last summer, he saw 
a small group of American girls stand- 
ing over in the corner; he watched this 
affair and then went over to speak to 
them. He thought the joke was rather 
amusing. When he went over looking 
at them rather poignantly, he said, 
“Vaaasarr?” ‘There was a moment of 
silence, and then the little girl said, 
“Nein, Smith College.”  * 

It is indeed important that we are 
getting more people trained in lan- 
guages. As I previously stated, our 
objective in the Institute is primarily 
to train officers and achieve a better 
Foreign Service for whoever may be in 
the White House. An adequate train- 
ing is, in my opinion, one of the means 
by which we can make our foreign 
policy effective. It is a relatively sim- 
pler proposition when compared to the 
formulation and implementation of for- 
eign policy.. So it is important, I þe- 


lieve, that the American public and the 


Congress should know more about our 
training and what we are doing. Pri- 
marily, we have increased our training 
program. We did a very considerable 
amount of training, I might add, be- 


- fore The Ugly American came on to 


the scene. At this point, I might ask, 
what is.the answer to this “ugly Ameri- 
can problem” about better representa- 
tion abroad and the adequacy of our 
people abroad? As far as the govern- 
ment civilian representation is con- 
cerned, which is my segment, I believe 
that a Foreign Service Institute can do 
and can help’ do a better job of train- 
ing our officers whether from the State 
Department, the Department of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, International Co-opera- 
tion Administration, or the United States 
Information Agency. But I would like 
to stress the fact that, for instance, un- 
der our authority which originates in 
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the Foreign Service Act of 1946, we are 
training people today from twenty-five 
different agencies in the government. 
` Primarily, of course, we are training 
Foreign Service officers, but we are also 
training people from the military serv- 
ices and from the ‘civilian services. 


Foreign language program 


The Foreign Service Institute, which 
was organized during 1946, was hurt 
during the McCarthy périod; it was at 
a low ebb financially and in prestige 
particularly between 1950 and. 1954. 
Furthermore, the United States was 


handicapped in its operations during ~ 


World War II and since then by a rec- 
ognized weakness, the insufficient knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. I do not 
mean to imply that the knowledge of a 
foreign language is the only thing that 
is required of a Foreign Service officer 
or anyone else to make him effective. 
But, like the alphabet and multiplication 
table, we are increasingly of the opin- 
ion that a foreign language, at least one 
and preferably two, helps our people 
understand the problems they are deal- 
ing with. In June 1954, the Secretary’s 
Committee on Personnel, which is bet- 
ter known as the Wriston Committee, 
in their report urged a reorganization 
and an. expansion of our training pro- 
gram. This has, I would say, in great 
part been accomplished, despite attacks 
from some people in the Congress. Some 
of those attacks have been justified and 
others have not. Our clientele today 
in the Foreign Service Iinstitute is þe- 
ing trained primarily to meet the needs, 
as I said, of the Foreign Service and 
the government of the United States in 
relation to foreign affairs. Can we 
make this small group of people more 
effective and more adequate in their 
handling of our foreign policy? I men- 
tioned the fact that we are now train- 
ing people from twenty-five government 
agencies whereas a few years ago we 


were training people from three or four. 
That is not in itself the whole story, 
but it shows the direction in which our 
work has gone. 

We also, I am glad to say, are train- 
ing an increasing number of wives and 
dependents on the basis of the space 
available and pending full authority to 
do a complete job. Nevertheless, we 
are doing it, and we have already 
trained several hundred wives of For- 
eign Service officers, military attachés, 
and people who have gone abroad in the 
past year. 


A PYRAMID STRUCTURE 


Our structure is rather simple, but 
for the next generation it may be very 
important indeed. A pyramid is used 
for our training, and we train every- 
one at the base. Everyone who comes 
into the Foreign Service today gets 
three to seven months of basic training 
before he goes into his job! We train 
about 35 per cent of our officers at mid- 
career—in other words, those who have 
been in the Service about seven to 
twelve years. We now have a very 
small number—this is only the second 
year of the senior officer course—of the 
highest ranking officers in the Service 
who are destined, so far as can be 
analyzed, to go into the highest posts 
in the Service. We also teach language. 
We are teaching twenty-six languages 
full-time at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, and forty-nine languages abroad— 
part-time for the most part—at 170 
posts. Therefore, we feel that we are 
progressing in this problem to a greater 
degree than in the past. : 

We have little difficulties, however, 
every once in a while because under 
the regulations, for instance, a man and 
wife cannot both be career Foreign 
Service officers and serve at the same 
post together. Recently, I talked to one 
of the young groups of our Foreign 


Service officers, and said I was glad 
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to see that 8 per cent of those coming 
into the Foreign Service today were 
women. And, I said, even if they do 
not stay for their whole career, we are 
glad to have them because there are 
certain things that women can do that 
men cannot do in the Foreign Service. 
They can go into harems in the Middle 
East, they can talk to women’s groups 
in a more effective way, perhaps, than 
men. But I said, remember, that you 
cannot have a husband and wife both 
as career Foreign Service officers at the 
same time. Unfortunately, three months 
later when I again talked to them, I 
found that one of the ‘boys in the class 
had married one of the girls in the 
class. So we lost a Foreign Service 
offcer before we even started, but we 
did not lose her entirely. because we 
are going to have the benefit, we hope, 
of two for the price of one when they 
go abroad to their post. 

T shall not dwell on statistics, but 
we have trained, and more are en 
train, close to 1,000 Foreign Service 
officers, grade 8 (FSO-8). FSO-8’s are 


approximately equivalent to second 
lieutenants in the military. These 
officers have been trained in both 


languages and in the career—the metier 
of the Foreign Service. We have had 
eighteen classes of mid-career officers 
who have come in, had their brains 


stretched, we hope, with suggestions and — 


ideas from the academic world as well as 
from the Department and other agencies 
of the government. We now are run- 
ning our second senior officer course 
which is organized on a nine-month 
basis along the same lines as the Na- 
tional War College and other military 
service colleges. | 


Formalized testing 


Another important point is that 
since the first of July 1958 we are 
testing for language skill. It used to 
be that a man or a woman in the 


Service said, well I think I can speak 
French fairly well or German or what- 
ever the language might be. We now 
have a rather formalized system of 
testing which we think is fair. We are 
improving our system. We now take 
the responsibility of testing every 
Foreign Service officer who comes 
through our Institute in the same 
manner as a medical examination is 
given before he goes: abroad. 


THE INSTITUTE’s PROSPECTS 


What is the future of this training? 
I would like to stress the fact that we 
are receiving strong and growing sup- 
port within the State Department, 
within the executive branch, from the 
President himself, who came over to 
talk to the first graduation of the 
senior officers’ course last June. We 
had nineteen officers in this course, 
eleven from the State Department, 
seven from other agencies in the govern- 
ment, including four from the Defense 
Department. I regret that there is not 
more understanding in the Congress 
and the general public about what is 
being accomplished in the Foreign 
Service Institute. We are very eager 
to make a better Foreign Service with 
the best means at our disposal. 

In our foreign language program, for 
instance, we have a system developed 
by the military during the war, a 
guided imitation system of learning 
languages that we think allows us to 
teach the Foreign Service officer - to 
speak, not just to read, a language more 
rapidly than would otherwise be the 
case. Of course, there is no substitute 
for time, and we do not think that 
you can teach Arabic or Chinese or 
Hindi in a few months. To teach those 
languages twenty-seven months may be 
necessary, but we believe that we can 
teach French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Portugese from three to six months. 
I realize there exists a difference of 
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opinion here. Those in the academic 
world, especially, may think this achieve- 
ment impossible. The fact is that we 
stress the speaking ability more than 
the reading ability of a language, and 
we have been rather successful so that 
we now have in the Foreign Service a 
speaking ability in over fifty languages 
and dialects. 

As far as the Academy of Diplomacy 
is concerned, we recognize it as one of 
our problems, a very difficult one. We 
have studied it at considerable length. 
I might add that the opinion of the 
State Department at the present time 
is still against an undergraduate 
academy. 


A small budget 


I would like to stress finally the cost 
of the Foreign Service Institute because 
that is always a factor. The problems 
that arise in connection with the Bureau 
of the Budget and the National Security 
Council are similar to those encountered 
by the Foreign Service Institute, and 
even the State Department as a whole. 
We certainly need private educational 
institutions for research and for the 
preparation of more teachers. We also 
need commercial schools such as Berlitz, 
Vox, and others which I think in 
many instances do a very good job in 
fulfilling the needs of people who travel 
abroad. But the government, includ- 
ing the Foreign Service, is in need of 
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certain special requirements which can- 
not be procured at the present time 
outside of the government. At the 
same time, I would like to emphasize 
that our budget is relatively very small. 
Our budget for administration and 
teaching is less than two million dollars. 
We certainly have no objection to the 
needs of the military services for thirty- 
four billion or whatever it will require, 
but I would like to point out that, as 
a private citizen and a taxpayer myself, 
I do not think there is any waste in our 
relatively small training operation. The 


- financial rewards of the Foreign Service 


$ 


are certainly not enormous, but you 
no longer need a private income to 
survive—except possibly in three or 
four major posts. Of course, there are 
dangers and complications in this sort of 
life, living abroad most of the time. But, 
I suggest, there is considerable amount 
of psychic income in this job of help- 
ing to do a better foreign policy job 
abroad. The Foreign Service has been 
criticized so often that I am glad as a 
noncareer Foreign Service officer to 
stress the wide scope of the training 
job that is already being done. I think 
this is one reason why an increasing 
number of our ablest younger people 
are coming into the Foreign Service, 
They are a fine group—both men and 
women—patriotic, able, and worthy of 
the public’s support, and I hope it will 
be forthcoming. 


ka 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I gleaned from recent newspaper 
criticism that the Foreign Service In- 
‘stitute’ is doing an excellent training 
job, but the trouble seems to be the 
co-ordination of the assignment of the 
people trained by the State Depart- 
ment. Would you kindly comment on 
that? 


A: We are doing a training job, and 
we are working more closely with the 
assignment problem, but frankly the 
assignment problem apparently was a 
very difficult one for the State Depart- 
ment to mesh completely or very rapidly 
as a result of the “Wristonization.” 
The “Wristonization,’ as you know, 
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brought several thousand people into 
the Service who had not been there be- 
fore, and the problem of assigning them 
to the posts where their languages could 
be used was something that was not 
possible to do effectively and com- 
pletely, right away. Furthermore, you 
have, I think, one other academic ques- 
tion which has never been resolved. 
Some of us believe that a man or a 
woman in the Foreign Service should 
know something about French, or Ger- 
man, or Spanish, or Russian even if he 


is not immediately assigned to that- 


country because he is ultimately likely 
to use it elsewhere. Now a day or two 
ago you saw the joking reference to the 
fact that there was a Foreign Service 
officer who had been trained in Chinese 
who was in London. Unfortunately, it 
was not made clear that the reason why 
that gentleman was there was to act as 
an interpreter with the Chinese in Po- 
land, a very good reason for having him 
there, but that did not come out in the 
published hearings. I would like, there- 
fore, to point out one other thing in 
connection with this language problem 
which I did not point out before—just 
one figure I hope you will keep in mind. 
Two years ago an investigation showed 
that about 50 per cent of the Foreign 
Service did not know any language other 
than English. That has been reduced 
from 50 per cent to 15 per cent. Fifteen 
per cent today: of our Foreign Service 
officers do not have a working knowl- 
edge of any foreign language; even this 
figure is being reduced rapidly. 


'Q: One of my very good students 
of a few years ago passed a foreign 
service examination successfully in his 
junior year. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the Foreign Service and after 
eleven months resigned or at least came 
back completely disillusioned and frus- 
trated. He is now back resuming 


graduate work. Shortly before he ar- 
rived at his post, his position was 
abolished. His criticism was that there 
were far too many people available to 
do the job that needed to be done; 
that the Foreign Service officers, in 
general, were doing work which could 
be done much better by the staff offi- 
cers; that there was a tendency of the 
Foreign Service officers to usurp or, 
because of oversupply, to take on duties 
which were normally done by the staff 
officers. I would like, therefore, to ask 
you, what is your appraisal of the 
morale of the young Foreign Service 
officers who have been in the Service 
for a period of two or three years? To 
what extent is there a turnover or what 
is the rate of turnover among these 
younger officers? And to what extent 
is this young man’s limited observa- 


tions of the oversupply of Foreign 


Service officers and the tendency to 
usurp or to do jobs that the staff might 
better do, an accurate picture through- 
out the Service? 


A: I think the answer to your ques- 
tion is that these conditions that your 
friend outlined did exist in certain 
places and under certain conditions. 
I do not think it is a general situation, 
but I think it does apply in certain 
situations. I believe also that as the 
expansion has taken place in the 
Foreign Service arid in the number of 
posts abroad, a shortage has been 
created of officers capable of perform- 


-ing other than these clerical jobs. The 


need for them has grown, so that today, 
I would say, the morale of the younger 
officers in the Service is good. I think 
again it varies with the individual, but, 
by and large, Foreign Service officers 
today are being given a training which 
makes them realize that three months 
after they get into the Service, in their 
first posts abroad, they are not going 
to be dealing with Mr, Khrushchev on 
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HE theme of this paper, “America 

and the Future of the Maghreb,” 
is of the highest interest to all of us. 
But a discussion of this subject imposes 
a difficult task. It is not within man’s 
realm to know or foresee the future. 
What is within his reach is to believe 
in theory and practice, in a code of 
morals and human law, to listen to his 
conscience, and then to expect success 
or failure on the basis of compliance 
` with or transgression of this set of prin- 
ciples. In the world today, there are 
many philosophies, many creeds or com- 
mandments, many constitutions, many 
charters, many codes of international 
law, all of them reflecting the light of 
human conscience. Their purpose is to 
bring peace and avoid violence. Their 
implementation seems to be in conform- 
ity with the spiritual nature of man and 
the apparent laws of social stability. 
Their disregard leads to conflicts such 
as the events of violence in Africa. If 
we really believe in the teachings of our 
long-standing culture, we can say that 
the future of international relations, 
based on the principles of universality 
and unity of man, is necessarily a fu- 
ture of peace and prosperity among co- 
operating nations. If, on the contrary, 
these moral obligations remain unful- 
filled and the old rapports of slaves and 
masters are not broken, there is cer- 
tainly no doubt that the ultimate course 
of future events will include a series of 
conflicts and perhaps chaos. 

That is all one can say about the fu- 
ture. The American University of Bey- 
routh, to take just one of two examples, 
has guaranteed to the United States the 
friendliest of relationships: with the peo- 
ples of the Middle East. The partition 
of Palestine in favor of a political move- 
ment called zionism has created a feel- 
ing that injustices were visited upon the 
Palestinian Arab, injustices which have 
ruined the old relationships in that neu- 
ralgic area. 

The United States’ reluctance to rec- 


ognize the French Protectorate over 
Morocco, keeping an American legation 
accredited to the King of Morocco, has 
won the hearts of our people over to 
friendliness with the American people. 
The Franco-American negotiations, at 
the time of the Protectorate regime, to 
establish air and naval bases in Morocco 
that were concluded without consulting 
the local government were not well re- 
ceived and were not recognized by Mo- 


roccans. The recent agreement between 


Morocco and the United States to evacu- 
ate these military installations was a 
new demonstration of the American 
sense of justice, of friendship, and of 
respect towards small nations. In short, 
to prophesy the future is a hazardous 
adventure. 


A HISTORICAL TREND 


In spite of the hazards, however, 
man’s desire to know the future rela- 
tionships and respective roles of nations 
in world affairs is a highly significant 
feature of our times. It derives from 
several observations. 

There is today a deep awareness that 
the world is one: our planet is shrink- 
ing to a greater and greater extent. The 
unity of men stems, according to our 
belief, from the eternal unity of mind. 
Therefore, the principles of universality 
of values are bound sooner or later to 
be implemented either through violence 
or by peaceful means.. Freedom, knowl- 
edge, security, prosperity, and so on 
must be opportunities equally shared, 
with no. political or economic obstacles 
or strings attached. To define precisely 
the rewards and sanctions contained in 
an immanent code of justice written in 
the hearts of men is the duty of every 
individual anxious to observe the laws 
of the world order. 

Nations are interrelated through the 
process of mutual influence. This in- 
terrelationship works in favor of the de- 
velopment and/or the transfer of civili- 
zations. Imitations and contributions 
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are usual processes of social life. If a 
nation like Algeria is held down by ob- 
structive measures and by force of arms, 
this regressive attitude disturbs the nor- 
mal course of history. As a result, to 
swim against the stream is impossible 
in the long run. But the future pros- 
pects sink as long as such an attempt 
is continued. On the other hand, na- 
tions are interdependent. They work 
together without great awareness of it, 
mainly in the field of economic activity. 
As in a given country a carpenter is in 
need of a mason, tailor, or a peasant; 
likewise, physical geographic conditions 
create a similar need in international 
affairs. This observation should encour- 
age men to replace the old system of 
domination—the unhealthy exploitation 
of the majority by the minority—by a 
- new order of co-operation. Nations 
should complement each other. The 
United Nations, in this respect, is a 
window of hope opened on the future. 

A third observation reflects the trend 
of contemporary history. There is a 
tendency toward the standardization of 
patterns of living and toward an equal 
distribution of the political, technical, 
and economic fruits of material prog- 
ress. This does not mean a homogeni- 
zation of humanity currently separated 
by a diversity of cultures. Rather, it 
reveals a general quest for political in- 
dependence, regional groupings, active 
industrialization, modernization of ag- 
riculture, generalization of social se- 
curity, and so forth. In brief, each na- 
tion’s struggle for freedom and pros- 
perity. 

This phase of history may be consid- 
ered as an imperative, if transitory, pe- 
riod and it is oriented in the right di- 
rection. 


THE ARAB MAGHREB 


The Arab Maghreb does not escape 
this trend of history. On the contrary, 
it is a significant example illustrating 
the orientation of historical events, 
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The goal of national independence is 
the development of men as individual 
entities. Past history has brought an 
irrefutable proof that this goal is im- 
possible to attain without national free- 
dom. Present history shows ‘that even 
with national independence, prosperity 
is not an easy task without peace in 
the neighborhood, that is in Algeria, 
and without international understand- 
ing. Besides, the moral conscience of 
the peoples of Morocco and Tunisia 
reminds them that they are duty-bound 
to consider Algerian independence as 
a categorical- imperative without which 
moral existence is unjustifiable in the 
near or distant future. Furthermore, co- 
lonialism entered North Africa through 
Algeria. The consolidation of Moroc- 
can and Tunisian independence is not 
possible if history does not reverse it- 
self. Finally, political or economic 
strength can grow on firm ground only 
if it is cemented, assisted, and guaran- 
teed by a unified Arab Maghreb. The 
large quantity of natural resources that 
are needed requires not only unified ef- 
forts among the various parts of the 
Arab Maghreb but judicious co-opera- 
tion in the international domain. 


Foundations 


The foundations of the Arab Maghreb 
and the urgent demand for its forma- 
tion rest on the following historical and 
geopolitical factors: 


(1) The similarities in geographic condi- 
tions, ethnographic traits, cultural and psy- 
chological complexions have denominators 
common to each country; moreover, each 
country’s level of progress is equal and 
each is in the same phase or period of 
history. 

(2) The common will to build a future 
together is a binding factor. 

(3) The empire of necessity makes unity 
the only shelter against neocolonialism and 
hidden interference in internal affairs. 
Otherwise, the temptation to divide and 
rule will grow stronger and stronger, 
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(4) The law of action and reaction be- 


tween nations imposes unity as a means to 
accelerate progress. As an instrument ap- 
plied by regional groupings or regroupings, 
unity can strengthen the moral and mate- 
rial health of the area. 

(5) The colonization of North Africa 
and the war in Algeria with all its compli- 
cations show that the loss or the recovery 
of freedom is simultaneous in neighboring 
areas and that unity will guarantee the fu- 
ture against the perpetuation of weakness 
and decay inherent in the artificial balkani- 
zation. of areas. 


The Arab Maghreb, then, is a pro- 
jected regrouping to form a new re- 
gional entity which would fulfill the 
aspirations of the peoples of North Af- 
rica in accordance with the demands of 
intellectual freedom as well as the law 
of historical and economic necessity. It 
would also conform to the trend of his- 
tory. Aspirations for political regional 
regroupings for regional common mar- 
kets or for the formation of great fed- 
erations are not an exclusive privilege 
of one area of the world. American, 
Italian, German, and Soviet territorial 
unifications are or should always be 
kept in mind as large and early exam- 
ples of the historical trend toward bene- 
ficial and important group formation. 
It is observed as well in the Middle 
East and Africa. 


Obstructions . 


Such a unification is obstructed only 
by the vestiges of colonial domination. 
This colonial domination was posg 
and maintained by: 


(1) a military occupation and economic 
domination; 
(2) a policy of depersonalization; 


(3) and a sort of expropriation of the . 


minds by a war launched against local lan- 
guage and cultures. When colonialism 
leaves by the front door, it attempts to re- 
turn by the windows, which are: 


(a) interference, through a huge appa- 
ratus, in internal affairs of the liber- 
ated country; l 

(b) ‘economic pressures of all sorts—lo- 
cal and international; 

(c) support of some subversive forces; 

(d) and the perpetuation of the policy 
of divide and rule. For the Arab 
Maghreb, the war in Algeria can be 

- explained, among other factors, by 
the colonial desire to keep a foot- 
hold in Africa. 


It is clear then that as long as there 
is such a state of affairs, the law of ac- 
tion and reaction will maintain North 
Africa in a triple difficulty. The retar- 
dation of Algerian independence hurts 
international relations, and this in turn 
has a deep impact on North African af- 
fairs as well as on the position of the 
United States. The accelerated prog- 
ress we plan to pursue cannot follow 
the rapid rate of development neces- 
sary. Many nations observed the bene- 
ficial effect of the rapid European eco- 
nomic recovery. A rapid North Afri- 
can economic reconstruction will benefit 
even more of the nations of Africa, who 
are in such urgent need of prosperity 
and peace. Conversely, to antagonize 
Algerian independence will retard this 
work of unification and reconstruction 
and result in the development of an at- 
mosphere of generalized revolt. | 


Objectives 


The Arab Maghreb is African by ge- 
ography, Oriental by culture, and both 


‘ Mediterranean and Atlantic by neigh- 


borhood. Two main deductions can be 
derived from the characteristics of the 
Arab Maghreb. Its policy must always 
evidence good neighborliness and rap- 
prochement between nations. Further- 
more, the development of events in that 
area will have a direct impact on coun- - 
tries in the vicinity. 

The problems of the Arab Maghreb’ 
occur in the climate of a post revolu- 
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tionary period. They are, therefore, 
numerous and are of equal importance. 
‘Underlying these problems are certain 
primary objectives: 


(1) A search for peace, prerequisite to 
an effective political unity and to the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the Maghreb. 

(2) The institution of a real democracy 
without obstacles from outside. Real de- 
mocracy is in the interest of all. 

(3) The. normalization of international 
relations, readjusting the old situations to 
fit in the frame of new situations and re- 
quirements of sovereignty and economic 
emanicipation. 


REVOLUTION: PAST AND PRESENT 


America’s own history places her in a 
good position to study and understand 
the recent course of events in young na- 
tions. Although history does not re- 
peat itself, there are some broad lines 
of similarity. 

The national movement starts with 
an intellectual revolution and continues 
with an armed revolution. After inde- 
pendence, priority is given to internal 
over external affairs. Territorial unifi- 
cation and integrity occupy also a cen- 
tral place in political affairs. Then, 
many problems of equal importance and 
sense of urgency are raised simultane- 
ously. At this time, also, foreign in- 
trigues and local impatience lead to 
complications, and it is under condi- 
tions such as these that the aftermath 
of a revolution takes place. But the 
task of reconstruction presents itself as 
an imperative and only after a certain 
lapse of time can an increasing role in 
world affairs be played. 

We should bear in mind that roughly 
the same rhythm of history develops in 


x 
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e times. However, we must add the 
following corrections and amendments: 


(1) In the Arab Maghreb, the armed 
revolution persists in Algeria. Peace is, 
therefore, still an element which is absent 
from the North African scene. Only after 
Algeria is liberated and reorganized by an 
Algerian government will the Maghreb come 
into real existence. 

(2) Political colonialism should disap- 
pear and not be replaced by economic neo- 
colonialism. 

(3) Big powers must understand the 
views of small nations or new federations 
who are presently in a position of self- 
defense. 

(4) Territorial integrity is a legitimate 
claim and a guarantee against international 
frictions. 

(5) Continued co-operation, consulta- 
tions, and contacts are already inscribed 
in the normal course of events and are 
regular practice among the African states. 

(6) A deep reconversion of ideas must 
occur in order that the European powers 
and the new nations can make an adequate 
readjustment to the new order of our 
times. 


Mistakes can certainly be avoided. 
Co-operation has today a clear and 
concrete meaning in the field of eco- 
nomic and cultural understanding. Ob- 
stacles in the road have no raison d’étre. 
The war in Algeria is really absurd, al- 
though every nation in the United Na- 
tions feels that it has its share of re- 
sponsibility in the conflict. 

It is comforting sometimes to open 
the window of:hope on the future and 
speak about the coming phases of his- 
tory. But the burning problems of the 
present remind us of the acute pressure 
to find a quick solution to the major 
difficulties. 


x 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Mr. Ambassador, what would 
you consider to be the state of rela- 
tions or rapport, if you will, between 


the western part of the Arab world 
and Mr. Nasser’s United Arab Re- 
public? 
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A: - This is an up-to-date question. 
When we say the Arab Maghreb we 
automatically link it to the Arab Orient 
or Middle East, since Maghreb means 
_ the west. If you speak about Mr. 
Nasser, he is the Chief of State, and I 
cannot answer, but if you mean by pro- 
nouncing his name, how events in- the 
Middle East will affect future rapport 
with the Middle Eastern countries, I 
can answer this question, and: will an- 
swer it in this line. The Arab Maghreb 
and the Arab Middle East are one and 
the same people, with the same back- 
ground in history and culture. The ter- 
ritorial location from the Atlantic- Sea 
to the Persian Gulf—this is a sentence 
very dear to the Arabs—is one con- 
tinuous piece of land with only a little 
fissure called the Suez Canal. Today 
we are also in the same level of techni- 
cal progress, we have the same amount 
of needs, and hopes, and aspirations. 
Therefore there is an, adequate simi- 
larity between every part of the Arab 
world and we consider the Arab world 
as one. Our future relations have al- 
ready been announced by our adherence 
to the Arab league. We are members 
of the Arab league. We also have a 
common culture, whichis the identity 
card of every grouping on the earth. 
This Arab culture has to be understood 
and used—the term linguistically. is to 
be used in comparison with the term 
say Latin culture or Germanic culture. 
It does not mean that the blood is Arab 
or Latin or Germanic, but it means that 
the way of thinking, the influence, and 
‘the education are received in the frame- 
work of the Arab culture. We belong 
to this. -A third observation is that to- 
day there is a trend of regroupings or 
groupings as we just said, and it is al- 
ways hopeful to encourage human be- 
ings to unity instead of division. If 
there are common grounds and com- 


mon denominators to meet together and . 


unite, I believe that unity is one of the 


best attributes of every absolute ideal 
that man can dream of. . If there is any 
encouragement to division, you have to 
reflect why there is an’ encouragement 
to division since division is already re- | 
pulsive to the heart and mind of men. 
Therefore, the Arab world and Maghreb 
have all common reasons and all com- 
mon grounds to unite. The form, the 
concrete form, of this unity belongs to 
the future which no one can prophesy, 
but when Americans say that we are 
united as Americans, under the same 
flag, with the same language, with the 
same culture, and the same background, 
there is an aesthetic sense, an aesthetic 
feeling’ of happiness inside the heart of 
every man who feels he is fulfilling his 
duty towards his fellow man, and es- 
pecially the nearest ones among these 
fellow men. It is also with the same 
pleasure and also the same sense of 
duty that Arabs want to unite and I 
believe that unity is also in the trend 
of history. Even though they do not 
want to unite, the law of necessity will 
orient them to unity and then God will 
open their eyes for a moral observation 
and a moral understanding of the value 
of that unity. i 


x 


Q: I would like to ask His Excel- 
lency, how much the exploitation of the 
oil inthe Algerian Sahara is complicat- 
ing the question of Algerian independ- 
ence? How steps might be taken in 
view of France’s long desire and hope to 
make itself self-sufficient in petroleum, 
and what steps could. be made to ad- 


just this situation? 


A: This question is even more up- 


to-date. It is a very difficult question, 


it requires experts to study, but we can 
make the following observation: There 


-is a huge amount—I have referred to 


this in my notes—of natural resources 
in North Africa and mainly in Algeria. 
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Oil in Algeria is flourishing and it is also 
of a good quality. The question has 
an apparent shape of material economy 
but if you really open this question you 
find that it strikes the heart of the 
world idealism. The eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries presented a doc- 
trine called “The Colonial Pact Policy.” 
The major European powers agreed to 
have colonies to divide the territories 
of Africa, the Middle East, and Asia 
between them to exploit them in the 
following way: To take the raw mate- 
rials from the colony, transport it in 
the metropolitan land, transform it into 
manufactured goods, and then resell it 
. as manufactured goods to the colony. 
So the colony was an area for an open 
market, a source of cheap or free of 
~ charge raw material, a source of cheap 
or free of charge labor or forced la- 
bor, and also a strategic area in the 
economic competition between colonial 
powers. ‘Today, oil was found and ex- 
ploited in an era of crisis. Those, in Eu- 
rope, who need the use of this oil have 
legitimate claims, but they will have no 
legitimate claims if they take a country 
like Algeria, attempt to perpetuate the 
law of colonial domination in it, be- 
cause there is some oil. France should 
understand that she has to live and let 
live. If she does so, no complication will 
arise in the solution of the present con- 
flict in Algeria. The amount of natural 
resources in North Africa and Algeria is 
so great that it needs Tunisia, Algeria, 
Morocco and, I hope, Libya, to unite in 
order to be able to exploit all at once 
oil, gas, phosphate and some other raw 
materials like manganese, lead, zinc, co- 
balt, and so on and provide for the 
transformation of these raw materials 
through local industries into manufac- 
tured goods. But the vestiges, the rest 
of the colonial pact philosophy, are still 
laboring in the minds of some European 
powers today. That is why they put 
obstacles in the way and try to present 


them as a justification for a military 
occupation. For example, the oil in 
Algeria, they say, should be a link of 
co-operation and harmony between na- 
tions and will also justify the progress 
that we are speaking about. There ex- 
ists a great amount of natural resources, 
and there is a conflict. The conflict is 
for freedom. The amount of natural 
resources can strengthen this freedom 
and at the same time provide the neces- 
sary amount of oil for the use of Eu- 
ropean powers. I believe without the 
European market, this oil will be use- 
less; it is too much for the use of North 
Africa. So the problem has to be put 
in the right way—are we ready to un- 
derstand that in Algeria with its wealth, 
we can co-operate in freedom or exploit 
in slavery? ‘This is the real problem. 


QO: Mr. Ambassador, most considera- 
tion of problems of Africa tends to di- 
vide the continent into the Arabic part 
and the Sub-Sahara part. I wonder 
whether you care to: comment on the 
relations between these two and to make 
my question more up-to-date, would you 
care to speculate on the future and the 
possibility of a stronger Pan-African 
agreement among the Arabs and emer- 
gent nations of the Sub-Sahara? 


A: This is a question anticipating 
the African conference in Addis Ababa 
in two months from now. The Sahara 
desert used to be presented as a separa- 
tion between Africa north, and Africa 
south, of the Sahara. Today—-I was 
in Liberia twice last year and I heard 
this—the Sahara is the bridge linking 
North Africa to Africa, south of the 
Sahara. And it is a true assertion, 
to answer the first part of your ques- 
tion, historically speaking, that because 
of the deeply religious moral education, 
the peoples of Africa used to exchange 
visits between North and South. If you 


go to Khartoum or to Guinea, you will 
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find vestiges of Moroccan society, you 
will find some people who originally 
came from Morocco, you will find the 
culture the same, and you will find 
families now having certain desires to 
go back to see either their former town 
or their former family. Commerce used 
to be very frequent between North and 
South Africa, but mainly with the neigh- 
boring countries which is quite normal 
in geography. 

The second part of the question is 
about the future. In other words, what 
do the Africans on the one side, the 
Arabs on the other side, and the bridge 
between the two which is North Africa, 
want? Here we enter the doorway of 
human freedom, human choice. We 
have said that today if we really want 
to read between the lines, we will find 
that a trend of history is the unifica- 
tion of areas. These areas will unify 
themselves in the following way: First, 
beginning with original groupings, North 
Africa will form the Maghreb; Ghana, 
Guinea, and Liberia for the last two 
years have been talking about a form of 
federation; Sudan and Senegal are al- 


ready federated in the Mali federation.’ 


This is a concrete, obvious, objective 
observation. It is based on the aware- 
ness that the world is progressively be- 
ing unified. Theoretically speaking we 
are already one. If there is war in the 
United States there will be war all over 
the world; if there is war in the Suez 
Canal there will be war all over the 
world; if there is war in Berlin, for in- 
stance, there will be war all over the 
world. There is an awareness now that 
the world is shrinking and that there is 
a moral obligation to follow the laws 
of nature. JI believe that Bacon said 
something to the effect that “to domi- 
nate nature you have to follow its 
laws.” This idea is to be applied to- 
day. The Arabs are already six nations 
in Africa: Libya, the Sudan, United 


Arab Republic, Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Algeria. In Algeria, there are about 
eighteen million Muslims speaking Ara- 
bic and therefore the Arabs as repre- 
sentatives of a culture feel that they are 
brothers of the other Africans and that 
the Middle East as compared to the 
huge continent of Africa is relatively 
small, They will have all the reasons to 
orient their minds towards unification 
with Africa, and vice-a-versa, Africa will 
have all the reasons, moral reasons, to 
unite or come closer to the Middle East 
because these original groupings, if we 
really think in term of man and man, 
began under the definition given by the 
will of God. Thus, this unity of hu- 
manity is being developed progressively 
first through general groupings, some 
happened already as the Federation of 
the United States, some will happen, 
some are in the process of happening 
right now. This will again cause some 
continents to unify, either economically, 
under an economic organization like the 
Common Market in Europe, for in- 
stance, or under the political loose 
groupings like the Arab League or un- 
der an organization like the Secretariat 
of Independent African States. The 
central idea is clear: the brotherhood 
of man is more and more imperative, 
it has to be implemented on earth, it 
may take centuries and centuries, or 
less than that. Yet we see today and 
read in the trend of history that the 
Arabs will have no difficulty to unite 
with other Africans and that the union 
of the Arab states and the union of Af- 
rican states instead of being conflicting 
and antagonizing will appear in the 
near future. They are already appear- 
ing right now as harmonized elements 
to give to the world an illustration that 
the meaning of history is not an illu- 
sion and that human beings want to 
unite, want to live in peace. It is only 
ignorance that brings confusion. 


Our Role in the Quickening Pace Towards 
~ Independence in Africa 


By Josrpy C. SATTERTHWAITE 


ABSTRACT: Our belief in the self-determination, self-govern- 
ment, and independence of peoples has persisted throughout 
American history. The rapid political and social changes that 
are occurring in the countries of tropical Africa have drawn 
our sympathy and, in a more active way, have drawn our sup- 
port through material and technical assistance granted to them 
directly. or through the organization of the United Nations. 
It is of fairly recent date that the United States has officially 
co-operated in this area, an area that was previously a sphere 
in which European interests were predominant. While we have 
begun to offer assistance to the African states, we are hopeful, 
at the same time, that the long-established ties with the Euro- 
pean countries can continue in another form, advantageous to 
both. ‘The needs, we recognize, of the African states are of such 
magnitude that they cannot be fulfilled by any one country. 
We have, therefore, co-operated in efforts to promote economic 
development initiated by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. We are being called upon more and more to share 
our material benefits with the less-developed parts of the world. 
The African states form one of these areas, indeed a very im- 
portant one, and we are ready to play our role in responding to 
their needs.—Ed. 
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T is my intention to discuss briefly 
why and how we, as Americans, are 
involved in the nationalist ferment in 
Africa and what the future may hold 
for our relations with the independent 
states. Major attention has already 
been given to the northern and south- 
ern areas of the continent. The north- 
ern area is the focus for another paper 
in this volume. And the position of the 
United States toward recent develop- 
ments in the Union of South Africa has 
been made known both in Washington 
and at the recent meeting of the Secu- 
rity Council. My remarks are accord- 
ingly directed in general to the great 
belt of tropical Africa where at present 
social and political changes are moving 
at a rapid pace. 


Our MORAL AND Historic ROLE 


I think it may be held that since the 
American Revolution, the American 
people have been involved in the move- 
ment of any peoples anywhere in the 
world toward self-determination, self- 
government, and independence. The 
founders of'our nation and our great 
statesmen have fully realized and ar- 
ticulated this fact, knowing that the 
principles on which our independence 
was based would have effect far beyond 
their time „and beyond our shores. 
Abraham Lincoln called for the bless- 
ings of liberty for all mankind believing 
that neither his country nor the world 
could long survive half free and half 
slave. In the rush of modern events, I 
think we sometimes forget the strong 
and enduring currents which our ex- 
ample set in motion. We do not, of 
course, have a monopoly on these ideals 
for they have been given impetus by 
the great liberal societies of Europe and 
have been jointly enunciated in such 
historic documents as the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The events of the twentieth century 


have brought to the surface a new wave 
of change which has carried hundreds 
of millions of people to independence 
in Asia, in the Arab world, and now in 
tropical Africa. Here “freedom” in 
various languages is the catchword. 
The old slogans and declarations of our 
independence struggle have been re- 
vived with undiminished force and 
meaning. These phenomena stir a spon- 
taneous response and welcome in the 
American people because they spring 
from the same soil in which our own 
past is rooted. 

America also has ties with Africa of 
a more tangible kind. About one tenth 
of our population has its origin in - 
tropical Africa. We have, therefore, ʻa 
special interest in events in Africa, an 
interest, however, which is by no means 


confined to those of our population who - - 


had their origin on that continent and 
who have contributed so much to our 
culture and its expression. I might also 
observe that our own problems of as- 
similating Americans of African descent: 
into our free society, an issue involved 
in our Civil War, should make us view 
with some humility the present prob- 
lems of the European populations which 
now control the “multiracial” states in 
Africa. 

Again on the very tangible side, we 
helped to establish over one-hundred 
years ago the free state of Liberia as 
a home for freed slaves and as an ex- 
ample of the principle of self-govern- 
ment which remained unique in tropical 
Africa until the twentieth century. Its 
name, “Liberia,” proclaims its status, 
and its capital, Monrovia, commemo- 
rates the President under whose admin- 
istration it was founded. Our govern- 
ment has always had close and friendly 
relations with Liberia, and American 
investment and free enterprise continue 
to have an important influence on the 
development of its economy. 

Our governmental and cultural rela- 
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tionships with Africa by no means ex- 
haust our long-term historic association. 
American missionaries in large numbers 
have had an important influence quite 
apart from their evangelical mission. 
Their mission schools have provided 
primary and secondary education to 
promising students who had nowhere 
else to turn. These men and women 
now form part of the leadership group 
who will have to cope at various levels 
with the independence which their peo- 
ple have achieved or may achieve. 
Some few of them have gone on to uni- 
versities in the parent country or in the 
United States. I think it significant 
that from this number have emerged 
such leaders as Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, Julius Nyerere of Tan- 
ganyika, and Dr. Asikiwe of Nigeria. 
Viewed especially in the light of present 
conditions, the educational service per- 
formed over a long period of years by 
American and other Christian mission- 
aries in Africa will have an abiding 
beneficial influence on the new societies 
now being formed. 

American private enterprise, private 
foundations, and education have had a 
significant influence in Africa. The 
preponderance of investment has been 
in the industrialized Union of South 
Africa, in Liberia, and the Rhodesias, 
but it is increasing in those newly inde- 
pendent countries which have estab- 
lished a friendly climate for foreign 
capital. The foundations are conduct- 
ing research and consultative and edu- 
cational programs in many countries 
- which have achieved or are on the way 
to achieving independence. The metro- 
politan and local governments generally 
have welcomed these efforts, and their 
work and training will be of great as- 
sistance not only to new governments 
when they emerge, but also to the 
United States government and private 
enterprise in planning future aid and 
investment programs. 


Our PROPER CONTEMPORARY ROLE 


Now I would like to turn to our. 
proper contemporary role in Africa. I 
shall confine my remarks largely to the 
role of government. I use the word 
“proper” advisedly because we are ad- 
monished by some to “keep hands off” 
and urged by others to champion the 
growing nationalist movement in Africa. 
We are charged on the one hand with 
interference, on the other with irrespon- 
sible indifference. We likewise face the 
accusation that our sympathies are en- 
tirely with African aspirations and that 
we are prepared to abandon European 
and other minority groups who have 
made their permanent home in Africa. 
We do not, of course, subscribe to the 
belief that any race or individual in 
Africa is expendable. Each can play 
an important role in the future develop- 
ment of Africa. Between these extremes 
we must pursue a course best calculated 
to serve the long-term interests of the 
peoples of the United States, of Africa, 
and of the free world in general. I say 
“proper,” also, because we did not play 
a major role in Africa during the last 
century, whereas our European allies 
have major interests of long standing 
on that continent. The drama now un- 
folding is one, therefore, in which the 
Africans and Europeans play the major 
parts. Our course, in view of our varied 
and sometimes conflicting interests, is 
often difficult to chart. However, we 
shall not go astray if we continue to be 
guided by our firm belief in the evolu- 
tion of peoples to self-government and 
independence by peaceful means, our 
traditional willingness to offer moral 
and material assistance to peoples striv- 
ing to maintain stable representative 
governments, and our readiness as a 
member of the United Nations to help 
defend duly constituted governments 
and their peoples against aggression. 

In tropical Africa the evolution to- 
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wards independence has been and con- 
tinues to be remarkable for the speed 


and nonviolence of the transition. This 


has required statesmanship, tolerance, 
and goodwill of a high order on all 
sides—by the Africans who are imbued 
with ardent nationalism and are im- 
patient of delay, and by the European 
powers who are faced with major politi- 
cal, economic, and psychological deci- 
sions and adjustments. Our proper role 
as a government is to play the role of 
a friend contributing to orderly transi- 
tion while hoping that new, strong, and 
voluntary ties will be established be- 
tween the new countries and the former 
administering states. Certainly both 
stand to gain from such a relationship. 

I do not mean to indicate from the 
foregoing that the United States has no 
official presence in African countries 
while these changes are going on or 
until they become independent. On the 
contrary, we have one or more Foreign 
Service establishments in most of the 
political subdivisions of the continent, 
twenty-nine United States Information 
Service establishments, as well as Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration 
representatives, and programs in Over- 
seas Territories. We have embassies in 
eleven independent countries. Signifi- 
cant, if modest, educational exchanges 
are taking place, and the President’s 
Cultural Presentation Program is bring- 
ing American artists, musicians, and 
athletes before African audiences. In 
1958 and 1959, Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah and President Touré of Ghana 
and Guinea, respectively, paid visits to 
the United States at the invitation of 
President Eisenhower. Such visits ex- 
press the profound interest and respect 
of the American people and government 
for these new nations and their leaders 
as they embark on the difficult course 
of liberty. 

I should like to comment here on the 
frequently expressed doubts or fears as 


to whether the people of Africa are yet 
ready to run their own affairs, whether 
they have sufficient experience with self- 
government to assume its responsibili- 
ties, whether they will not fall victims 
of governments of the extreme right or 
left. I believe history has shown that 
“readiness” is almost an academic ques- 
tion. Peoples tend to acquire independ- 
ence, whether they are ready or not, 
according to a timetable more or less 
of their own making. The degree of 
experience with self-government varies 
with the type of tutelage received from 
the mother country. In tropical Africa, 
for example, we are witnessing the 
imaginative evolution of the French 
community. Its members have moved 
in a short period of time from typical 
colonial status towards self-government 
or independence. Nigeria, a British 
colony, has benefited in an exemplary 
manner from education and civic train- 
ing and guidance provided by Great 
Britain in preparation for independence 
in October 1960. We have the dra- 
matic instance of the Belgian Congo 
where six months ago neither the people 
of that area nor the Belgian govern- 
ment would have predicted the inde- 
pendence which will come on June 30 
of this year. Yet the colonial govern- 
ment with outstanding statesmanship 
has negotiated with Congolese leaders 
for the transfer of power under the 
optimum conditions time will allow. 
Turning to the character the new 
governments will have, I believe, on the 
basis of past and present experience, 
we have reason to be optimistic. Elec- 
tions, both in still dependent and in 
independent areas, have been generally 
peaceful, impressive, and marked by a 
very large turnout of voters. The new 
governments are responsive to the will 
of the people and have the support of 
the majority of the populace. In some 
cases there is not the same respect for 
the minority opposition that is custom- 
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ary in Western democracies. However, 
we cannot expect Africa to follow en- 
tirely Western patterns in developing 
democracy. Ancient African local gov- 
ernmental processes accept as . binding 
the consensus of the majority. And in 
African societies where the tribal- and 
chieftain system prevailed those who 
opposed this consensus had to be silent 
or leave the group; a system which we 
might consider autocratic. What we can 
hope for with considerable confidence 
is the steady growth of democratic prin- 
ciples based on respect for human 
rights, Justice, and law. We must ex- 
pect a certain instability and trial and 


error. These are, after all, the normal 


problems of democracies which we ex- 
perienced in full measure during the 
first decades of our independence. What 
would be most helpful at this time, it 
seems to me, is continuing evidence 
of America’s understanding, confidence, 
and willingness to assist during the 
years of growth and adjustment ahead. 


AMERICA’S Economic INVOLVEMENT 


Both African and outside observers 
agree that for a long time to come 
the principal assistance required by the 
emerging states of tropical Africa is, 
first, education and training—using 
those terms in their broadest sense— 
and second, development assistance, 
which includes private investment and 
public financing. President Sekou 
Touré of Guinea when he was in the 
United States made the pointed ob- 
servation that to Africans the world is 
divided into two parts: not free and 
communist, but developed and undevel- 
oped, and that they would seek develop- 
ment assistance from wherever they 
could receive it, without regard to po- 
litical considerations. 

It is perfectly clear that Africa’s 
needs are great, so great that they can- 
not be provided by any one country. 
The metropolitan powers have, during 


the period of dependence, provided 
major economic assistance both for de- 
velopment and in the form of adminis- 
trative expenditures. In general, it 
seems that substantial assistance from 
the metropolitan powers will continue 
during and after the transition period 
to independence. The value of this 
type of support for last year is esti- 
mated at over $500,000,000. But inde- 
pendence shifts certain burdens and the 
metropolitan powers are unlikely to 
continue to provide all the costs of an 
administration which they have relin- 
quished. 

The United States has but lately be- 
come involved in providing a share of - 
the educational, technical, and develop- 
ment assistance so urgently needed in 
tropical Africa. Interest of American 
private investment in West Africa is 
strong and, given a continued receptive 
climate, should increase. The govern- 
ment, the private foundations, and our 
universities are making a significant 
beginning by provision of educational 
and training assistance for the future 
leadership. There are now over 1,700 
African students in the United States. 
But by contrast, there are some 10,000 
in the United Kingdom, a similar num- 
ber in France, and an undetermined 
number in Communist-bloc countries. 
Next year our government hopes to fi- 
nance 500 educational exchanges, 400 
of them to bring Africans to this coun- 
try, 100 for American teachers, pro- 
fessors and specialists to work on the 
African continent. 

Now, these are good beginnings but 
they are not good enough. The facts 
are that countries are approaching po- 
litical independence without sufficiently 
trained leadership and technical and 
managerial skills and without firmly 
established economic and social institu- 
tions and systems which provide the 
foundations for secure, confident, Afri- 
can-governed nations. Present United 
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States foreign assistance programs are 
not adequate in scope or size to be re- 
sponsive to the dramatic changes taking 
place. As the most materially favored 
nation: in the free world community, ‘we 
must. accept a larger responsibility in 
meeting this challenge. The executive 
branch has, therefore, proposed to the 
Congress a special program for tropical 
Africa with an initial appropriation ofe 
$20,000,000 under the Special Assist- 
ance category. We have a fresh situa- 
tion; we are attempting to meet it in 
a fresh manner. President Eisenhower 
in presenting this proposal to Congress 
said: “It is my belief that this initial 
effort must be increased significantly in 
the immediate years ahead and comple- 
ment similar efforts on the part of other 
free world nations so that the capacity 
of the new and other developing nations 
in Africa to manage and direct their 
development can be strengthened and 
increased rapidly and effectively.” 

The essential character of the special 
program for tropical Africa lies in its 
intensive concentration on key educa- 
tion and training problems and-on re- 
gional activities.. It would not replace 
our bilateral technical co-operation 
under the International Co-operation 
Administration, but it would be closely 
related to it. It is not intended that 
it should become a competitor to or 
substitute for assistance from other free 
world sources. It is our hope, rather, 
that it may serve to encourage an in- 
crease in assistance from other . free 
world countries and international .and 
national organizations. 


Development Advisory Group 


I mentioned earlier that no single 
country could possibly provide the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance required 
by Africa in the coming years—a con- 
tinent of over 220,000,000 people, over 
three times the area of the United 
States, and undeveloped in the mid- 
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twentieth-century sense of the term. 
Recognizing this, and also the-fact that 
a number of our allies are providing 
bilateral assistance to a number of un- 
developed countries, Under-Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon suggested to the 
European countries in January that the 
principal capital exporting countries 
meet to discuss various aspects of -co- 
operation in their assistance efforts. 
The suggestion was accepted and ‘last 
month the group held its first meeting 
in Washington. Known as the Devel- 
opment Advisory Group the members 
are: Belgium, Canada, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 


Japan, Portugal, the United Kingdom, 


the United States, and the Commission 
of the European Economic Community. 

At this meeting primary attention 
was directed towards methods and 
means of improving the flow of bilateral 
aid. Members reported on their ex- 
perience and problems in éxtending, fi- 
nancing, and promoting economic devel- 
opment in the less-developed areas. 
They heard reports from the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. Significantly, I think, 
the Group agreed that its efforts should 
not involve discussion of amounts of 
financing for particular regions, coun- 
tries, or projects. In other words, it 
is not another. operating agency but a 
facilitating, ways and means body. 
This should ‘allay the fears expressed 
by some undeveloped countries that the 
capital exporting states plan to “gang 
up” on them, make decisions affecting 
them: without consultation, and keep 
them in a position of suppliers of raw 
materials to the industrialized econo- 
mies. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The Group plans to continue 
its activities through meetings at regu- 
lar intervals, the next to be in about 
three months in Bonn, Germany. 

A somewhat detailed discussion . of 
the Development Advisory Group has 
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been given becatise it could be a 
very important step towards reconciling 
our own and other free world coun- 
tries’ sometimes disparate approach to 
the joint problems of furnishing eco- 
nomic aid. It is a step away from 
“going it alone” and towards co-opera- 
tive efforts. As one commentator ex- 
pressed it, “the Conference well might 
become a beacon of hope in a vast eco- 
nomic wasteland.” As one of the largest 
underdeveloped areas of the world Af. 
rica could be a principal beneficiary of 
its work. 

In considering the whole area of eco- 
nomic, technical, and educational assist- 
ance, we are too often inclined to act, 
I think, as though all motivation rests 
with us, “us” meaning the developed 
_ countries. This is not a healthy or 
natural situation. Important initiatives 
are also required of the countries’ and 
territories to be assisted. We may take 
the area under discussion this afternoon 
as an example. As states in tropical 
Africa move toward independence, we 
need to know with some preciseness 
their own estimate of: their needs. It 
is not sufficient to say, “we need every- 
thing.” We cannot plan or budget on 
that basis, and “shotgun” aid is likely 
to have a worse effect than none. . New 
states must put their own economic and 
fiscal houses in order so that aid can 
be . efficiently channeled. There must 
be an understanding of the processes 
through which assistance funds are ap- 
propriated in democratic countries. Our 
Congress has an inescapable accounta- 
bility to the taxpayer for the use of 
his money, and I would hope that re- 
cipient countries would understand this 
and not regard certain strictures on the 
use of grant or loan funds or technical 
assistance - as evidence of “political 
strings” on the part of the United 
States. While we must cut the red tape 
that sometimes binds our aid programs, 
some controls ọyer them are a mark 


of responsibility. In the field of free 
enterprise, new governments must cre- 
ate conditions that will make capital 
investment and development attractive 
or it will go elsewhere. 


THE REGIONAL APPROACH 


Particularly in Africa there would 
seem to. be advantages in a regional 
approach to assistance. The boundaries 
of the present political divisions of the 
continent were in many instances arbi- 
trarily drawn and often prevent the 
undertaking of economically or socially 
viable projects. 

It is encouraging that African leaders 
are aware of this problem and are giv-. 
ing some consideration to area planning 
from the development point of view. 
We can, I think, do much to encourage 
such regional and co-operative ap- 
proaches to the many common develop- 
mental problems which confront all the 
African. countries. For example, in 
planning the special program for tropi- 
cal Africa which I mentioned earlier, we 
are proposing to use a portion of the 
funds requested to support and sponsor 
multi-country conferences, workshops, 
and seminars as training programs in 
themselves and as a means of stimu- 
lating co-operative approaches to spe- 
cial development problems, such as the 
tsetse fly which closes large parts of 
the continent to livestock raising. In 
the field of education we will propose 


a training grant program which will 


permit Africans from several countries 
to attend various African schools and 
colleges. 

I would make one further remark on 
the subject of economic assistance. 
Aimless benevolence is not the objective 
of our foreign assistance programs. Our 
objective is to strengthen the economies 
of underdeveloped states and enrich the 
lives of their people so that democracy 
will be satisfying and meaningful to 
them. We believe that such objectives 
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are in our mutual interest. To accom- 
plish them efficiently, there must be 
responsive initiatives from the co-oper- 
ating countries. 

We must recognize, of course, that 
the whole question of regionalism in 
Africa is a complex and difficult subject 
with far-reaching political overtones. 
While I believe that closer associations 
of African countries will develop, it will 
be a long process and it is a matter 
which the peoples themselves will have 
to effect. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 
quote from the speech made by Secre- 
tary of State Herter earlier this week 
in Chicago at the 38th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. Referring to efforts which 
the United States is making to build 
closer relations with the new African 
nations and the concern which we have 
for their welfare and security as they 
assume the responsibilities of independ- 
ence, he said: “It is our hope that they 
can devise regional arrangements to in- 
sure the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and to avoid a wasteful and dangerous 
arms race. This would indeed be a 
forward step toward insuring peaceful 
change.” 


COMMUNISM AND AFRICA 


It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to study communist influence and 
involvement in Africa but I believe I 
should mention it if for no other reason 
than to avoid misunderstanding. ‘The 
forces of international communism are 
fully aware of the opportunities present 
to exploit the nationalist movement in 
Africa for their own political ends. 
They have been doing so at an increas- 
ing rate, covertly through their usual 
methods and overtly through rather 
massive economic and technical assist- 
ance in chosen areas. I think it Is 
testimony to the stability and good 
sense of the African people that commy- 


nism has not gained a significant foot- 
hold on the continent. The policy of 
“positive neutrality” enunciated by 
some African leaders sometimes leads 
us to the view, erroneously I think, that 
the new African states are “soft” on 
communism. There is more evidence, I 
believe, that Africans who have but 
recently freed themselves of foreign 
control will not, except by force, permit 
themselves to come under a new domi- 
nation alien to them in every sense of 
the word. 

I would not be honest if I did not 
admit that we are concerned over the 
impressive assistance offers that the 
Communist bloc have made in Africa in 
the last year or so. If these programs 
were only what they seem on the sur- 
face, aid to the economy and technology . 
of underdeveloped societies, there would 
be little cause for concern. It is not 
reasonable to assume that new govern- 
ments in dire need of the assistance of 
technically developed peoples would re- 
fuse to accept such aid. The legitimate 
concern, it seems to me, stems from the 
fact that communism.uses all means to 
attain the political objective of commu- 
nization and control. Economic ‘“co- 
operation” is only one means, but it 
could be an effective one when applied 
to peoples who lack an established po- 
litical and economic order of their own. 
However, there are many indications 
that the African peoples and leaders will 
be vigilant and uncompromising in re- 
jection of all political subversion mas- 
querading as friendship and assistance. 

Our own expanding programs of cul- 
tural, technical, and economic collabo- 
ration with Africa stem from the tradi- 
tional character of our society which 
has demonstrated time and again our 
conviction that to help others help 
themselves is the path of enlightened 
self-interest. Our motives are, and 
must remain, positive and not nega- 
tive—for a better way of life for 
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Africans, not against a communist ini- . 


tiative here and there. We have no 
desire to see Africa become a “cold 
war” battleground. Such a development 
would be as distasteful and unproduc- 
tive for Africans as for the rest of the 
free world. We believe that the matur- 
ing “African personality,” while unique, 
has already cast its lot with free men. 


Tue UNITED NATIONS AND AFRICA 


No discussion of America’s relation- 
ship to Africa would be complete with- 
out mention of the United Nations. 
Additional contact with Africa comes 
about through our participation in-the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. For example, as members of 
the Trusteeship Council we have had 
a voice in the future of the trust terri- 
tories in Africa, although all seven of 
them are or were administered by vari- 
ous European powers. I think it is 
fine testimony to their administration 
and to the effectiveness of the United 
Nations system that -three of these trust 
territories, Cameroun, Togo, ‘and So- 
malia, have been or will be granted 
independence in 1960, and that one 
other, British Cameroons, may deter- 
mine its future status within the year. 
The. British Cameroons elected to post- 
pone the decision in a plebiscite held 
under United Nations auspices last fall. 
The United Nations has so far been 
unsuccessful, I regret to say, in its 
efforts to have Southwest Africa put 
under trusteeship or under some other 
form of international supervision. It 
remains under mandate to the Union 
of South Africa where it was placed by 
the now defunct League of Nations. 

The United States isa strong sup- 
porter of the United Nations technical 
assistance programs and of the special- 
ized agencies working in the fields of 
health, agriculture, and education. We 
are also the largest contributor of funds 
to these agencies and to the United 


Nations Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program. I think it is sometimes for- 
gotten that the United States assess- 
ment represents about a third of the 
total budgets of the various specialized 
agencies, and its voluntary contribu- 
tions amount to 40 per cent of the total 
funds available to the Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program and to the 
United Nations Special Fund. By 
formula we agree to maintain this 
ratio as other countries increase their 
contributions. In other words, the 
amount of our assistance is tied to the 
confidence which other members indi- 
cate by their support of the specialized 
agencies and United Nations technical 
assistance. 

-. In this connection, we have noted the 
strong preference which some leaders of 
independent African nations have ex- 
pressed for assistance through the 
United Nations rather than through bi- 
lateral assistance. Some of them may 


‘fear that bilateral assistance will involve 


excessive dependence upon other na- 
tions, or that such assistance would en- 
tail conditions which might detract from 
their sovereignty. While there are cer- 
tain conditions attached to virtually all 
forms of aid; multilateral as well as bi- 
lateral, we believe the record of the 
United States and other free nations in 
supplying economic aid and technical 
assistance clearly demonstrates that 
such aid will not be used to impair 
the freedom or independence of any 
nation. At the same time, there are 
sometimes definite advantages con- 
nected with aid through the United Na- 
tions, and we believe that both United 
Nations sources and other sources will 
be needed. As I have noted, our gov- 
ernment is the heaviest investor in the 
United Nations’ programs. As more 
African countries attain independence, 
I foresee their sharing to an increasing 
extent in the benefits of these programs. 
I also believe that the dynamic develop- 
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ments on the continent increase both 
the obligation and the opportunity for 
the United Nations to expand its work. 
The Economic Commission for Africa, 
established with headquarters in Addis 
Ababa in 1958, should give new impetus 
to the planning of effective programs 
to meet the social, economic, and tech- 
nical needs of the African people. The 
United States has observer status on 
this Commission and is following its 
progress with keen interest. 

Through the United Nations our gov- 
ernment also becomes involved in Afri- 
ca’s political and social problems; and, 
conversely, the increasing representa- 
tion of African states in the world or- 
ganization is having a growing impact. 
The one-nation one-vote system in the 
General Assembly means that Africa 
may, before very long, be able to influ- 
ence strongly the resolutions of that 
body which tend to reflect world opin- 
ion. In the past we have frequently 
found ourselves at variance with the 
African states on issues which, we think, 
they tend to view from a local or con- 
tinental vantage point. It is under- 
standable that these new countries 
should, at the outset, be primarily con- 
cerned with African problems and at- 
tempt to avoid entanglement in wider 
issues which, they may feel, they had 
no part in creating. But it is our hope 
and expectation that time and experi- 
ence and the full acceptance of African 
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countries into world councils will bring 
us closer together on positions which 
the United Nations can take to advance 
peace, security, and international amity. 


CONCLUSION 


The question posed in that part of 
this symposium dealing with Africa is 
whether America is involved in the na- 
tionalist ferment in Africa. I believe 
it is now evident that the United States 
and the American people do have a sig- 
nificant involvement in African affairs 
and, inevitably, in the nationalist fer- 
ment now taking place on that conti- 
nent. In the past, this involvement has 
been important but limited and spo- 
radic. However, with a dramatic new 
era dawning over Africa, we are called 
upon to play a new and, I think, a 
more positive role in responding to the 
needs of these countries and in sharing 
with them our human and material re- 
sources. We shall not play it alone but 
in concert with others and with the 
United Nations. The United States has 
strong historic, cultural, economic, and 
linguistic ties with tropical Africa. They 
are invaluable assets with which to de- 
velop new bonds with the peoples of 
Africa who are looking to the United 
States to see what response to their 
needs and problems will be forthcoming. 
I am’ sure we shall not be found 
wanting. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Some of us in the University Ex- 
tension Association feel that most of the 
efforts toward educating the adults in 
world affairs in the past ten years have 
been considerably less than effective. 
Secondly, we feel that part of the rea- 
son for this is that the universities have 
not played so large a role in educating 


American adults-about world affairs as 
they should have. Africa especially has 
been one of the neglected areas in this 
adult curriculum. What might we as 
academics, as scholars, as people inter- 
ested in world affairs do to offer the 
American public some greater education, 
not simply awareness, not simply propa- 
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ganda, but genuine education about Af- 
rica and its problems and the relation 
of those problems to our own national 
welfare? 


A: As Ambassador Ben Aboud would 
have said, that is a very timely question 
and very difficult perhaps for me to 
answer since my main responsibility is 
to deal with African affairs rather than 
American. But that does not mean that 
we in the State Department do not have 
a very keen interest indeed in the prob- 
lem which you have posed. I think that 
it is answering itself to a large degree. 
When I had the responsibility of re- 
cruiting an African research division in 
1946, we had the greatest difficulty in 
finding any scholars who had taken‘a 
doctorate or even a master’s in an Af- 
rican subject. I am glad to say that 
the two or three we did find have since 
distinguished themselves in African af- 
fairs, and as I am sure you know 
there are about 200 Ph.D.’s who have 
taken their doctorates in African stud- 
ies. That in itself is not the answer to 
educate the American people, but natu- 
rally the universities are the seat of 
learning, for us the highest seat, and 
little by little, more and more the great 
universities and some of the smaller are 
specializing and bringing in experts on 
African affairs, and of course that is the 
most important way. But there are 
other media and you only have to see 
the number of interesting and really 
vital programs on Africa which the na- 
tion’s three great television chains have 
produced and the number of special ar- 
ticles: in our magazines, I think, to 
realize that the American people are 
taking an interest and are thereby get- 
ting an education in the problems of 
Africa. 


Q: I recently visited the Republic of 
Guinea as a private citizen, and found 


-could get it. 


that the country is full of Russians and 


East Germans. The Soviet Union has 
given very large financial assistance to 
Guinea and not only are they accepting 
it but they are contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a technical school founded 
by Russians and presumably adminis- 
tered by Russians. I also found in the 
interior of the Republic of Guinea that 
those people who have some slight edu- 
cation are strictly communistic in their 
viewpoint. By communistic I do not. 
mean communism as we now interpret 
it among us intelligently, but they are 
pro-Russian in their viewpoint. They 
welcome Russians, the East Germans, 
technical people, who are visiting them 
and who are teaching them in the ways 
that the Russians usually adopt in un- 
developed countries. I want to ask how 
the United States proposes to, let us 
say, counter such advances by the Rus- 
sians and the East Germans? 


A: I think you will find there ‘the 
situation which J mentioned in my 
speech. I mentioned President Sekou 
Touré by name stating of course they 
would accept aid-from any place they 
It is perfectly true there 
are a great number of East Germans 
and Polish, Hungarian, and especially 
Czech technicians and a number of So- 
viet technicians there and in very im- 
portant areas, and they are throughout 
the country. I think it is equally true 
that the few Americans who do travel 
out in the country are also very cor- 
dially received. There is one feature, of 
course, about the government of Guinea 
which may apply to some other areas of 
Africa. It does have a form of a polit- 
buro government but this, it seems to 
me, is deceptive since it fits in precisely 
with their own African tribal system. 
Also there is quite a degree of democracy 
even in Guinea itself. While there have 
been no national elections, the members 
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of the party, the governing group, have 
all come up through elections in the lo- 
cal communities. Now, as to what we 
are doing, this has been a most frustrat- 
ing experience. At a very early date 
we did send in some assistance in the 
form of rice and flour which was most 
welcome, and when President Touré was 
here we made an offer to give 150 schol- 
arships and to furnish an English teach- 
ing program. We hope this will be im- 
plemented in the very near future, but 
we have run into great difficulties which 
only illustrate the problems for these 
new countries. Our Congress, I think 
understandably, puts a great many limi- 
tations on the use of our funds and how 
they are accounted for and this leads 
to rather difficult negotiations which 
often are not understood by these new 
governments. I am confident we have 
found a way now of implementing those 
two programs and we hope that we can 
increase our assistance in effective ways. 
We are convinced though the Commu- 
nist technicians are there in great num- 
bers that certainly the President him- 
self and the members of the government 
do not consider themselves as being un- 
der Soviet or East-bloc pressure, that 
they do dominate the situation. 
therefore all the more important that 
we get more assistance on our side of a 
kind that can be really effective in help- 
ing them with the very great needs they 
have. I think as an engineer you prob- 
ably failed to mention one other signifi- 
cant fact—one of the largest private in- 
vestments in all of Africa is to be found 
in this country and is progressing satis- 
factorily. I refer to the great aluminum 
project which is 48 per cent American 
owned, and while this country may have 
some real difficulties it certainly at no 
time has had the impression that the 
Guinean government would not co-op- 
erate with it fully. The company is 
moving ahead with its great project and 
we hope that the next project, or one of 


It is, 


the two or three next projects, will also 
go forward, one of which you no doubt 
know about, the Konkouré Dam. 


Q: I wonder if you would like to 
comment upon the role that arms ship- 
ments might play at the present time 
in stirring up cold-war tensions in Af- 
rica, and also what the feasibility might 
be of controlling these shipments? 


A: I am very glad that a member 
of the government is bold enough to get 
upon his feet and ask a question of that 
kind, but I should point out that he is 
a servant of Congress and not of the 
executive branch, which makes it easier 
for him, perhaps. As you will recall, 
the question of arms control, raised by 
the questioner, was mentioned by the 
Secretary of State last Monday. Our 
hope naturally is that there will not be 
an arms race but let me say that so far 
there has not been. The only shipment 
of arms of any significance, and this is 
completely insignificant in terms of the 
West, were the few thousand arms which 
the Czechs sent in to the security forces 
of Guinea when these forces were left 
with no arms at all. My personal feel- 
ing is, and I think it may reflect the 
attitude of the government—it is a 
problem now being studied very vigor- 
ously—that perhaps the surest way to 
assure an arms race would be for the 
Western powers to tell the new govern- 
ments that they could not have arms. 
They themselves, and I speak particu- 
larly of the states of Western Africa, 
have only very small forces at the mo- 
ment. Ghana and Nigeria have the 
names of some famous regiments and 
war experience, but certainly consider- 
ing the size of these countries and the 
important security problems they have, 
the forces which they have, though they 
may be called armies, are essentially 
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internal security forces and could not 
really be effective offensively. Liberia, 
our old friend, has an extremely small 
frontier force which certainly has no 
offensive possibilities. Nevertheless they 
will have to and will insist on getting 
arms and, needless to say, if the Western 
powers refuse them these arms they will 
go to a very approachable and readily 
accessible source, which would be un- 


fortunate. I am confident that in their 
meetings these African powers them- 
selves will find a solution to this prob- 
lem. We all know that modern arma- 
ments are so fantastically expensive 
that if they got involved in a race of 
this kind they would not have the 
means left in their limited economies to 
improve the standards of living which 
is their most important consideration. 


An American Policy Toward Communist China | 


By JosepH S. CLARK 


ABSTRACT: Security—the containment of Communist China 
-—is one of the basic ingredients of the official United States 
policy in east and southeast Asia. At the same time we are 
attempting, with near-success, to conclude a nuclear test ban 
treaty that will eventually, it is hoped, become one part of a 
more general disarmament agreement. But is there any. hope 
for a lasting disarmament agreement that excludes Communist 
China? Moreover, can a nuclear test ban treaty be effective 
whose control system requires inspection sites on the China 
mainland and yet denies the possibility to Communist China 
to participate in its formulation? Furthermore, how advanced 
is Communist China in the scientific realm? Is it not probable 
that she too will join the nuclear club in the foreseeable future? 
When the answers to these questions are faced squarely, they 
will of necessity indicate the unrealistic nature of the policy 
we are taking towards Communist China. Hopefully, before 
even this door is closed, we will begin to explore those contacts 
with Communist China which are now available to the United 
States to discover whether or not there is a basis on which a | 
disarmament agreement that includes the Chinese Communists 
can be concluded.—Ed. 
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EFORE President Eisenhower 

leaves office next —anuary, the 
present United States policy of refusing 
to deal with Communist China will 
have run its course. In all likelihood 
the State Department will be urgently 
seeking ways to open direct communi- 
cations with Peking at the aighest levels 
of government. Mao Tse-tung’s active 
co-operation and participatton in a joint 
undertaking with the United States will 
probably be sought. Suck communica- 
tions and negotiations will not only be 
consonant with our natienal security 
interest but essential to it. Another 
major aggressive move by the Chinese 
is the only eventuality which would 
delay this drastic change .n policy. - 

A year ago, six months ego, such pre- 
dictions would have been shrugged off 
as ludicrous, possibly subversive. To- 
day they are accepted as -nevitable by 
those who have been follewing closely 
developments at the nuclzar test ban 
talks in Geneva. As the test ban nego- 
tiations near agreement between the 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union, our so-calle€é “China pol- 
icy” becomes as obsolete as George 
Washington’s stand agains: “entangling 
alliances.” 

A political lag betweer. established 
policies and the needs amd events of 
the day is always dange-ous. When 
there is a clear challenge in a field 
affecting national safety and survival 
and there are literally nc government 
policies to meet that chellenge, it is 
frightening. This presentation suggests 
that the urgent need to oktain Chinese 
participation in nuclear test ban and 
disarmament control measres requires 
rethinking of our attitude -oward Com- 
munist China. Let us ask ourselves, a 
few questions. 

What is our current China policy? 
Why will a nuclear test ben agreement 
require a new United States attitude 
toward Peking in the immediate future? 


What new approaches to the Chinese 
should be attempted to obtain their 
co-operation in disarmament matters? 


ner oe i 
Our Curna Porrcy Topay 


Since the death of Secretary Dulles 
and the retirement of Walter S. Robert- 
son, his principal adviser on Sino- 
American relations, J. Graham Parsons, 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, has been speaking for the Ad- 
ministration on China. Mr. Parsons, 
a firm adherent to the Dulles-Robertson 
views, restated recently the main objec- 
tives of the Administration’s policy of 
containment of Communist China in a 
major address on “The American Role 
in Pacific-Asian Affairs.” 


Our first task . . . is to assist the sur- 
vivial of [the free countries of east and 
southeast Asia]. That is why there is 
emphasis on military aspects in our aid 
programs and posture in the area. Secu- 
rity is the basic essential. First, as a 
necessary deterrent to the Communist at- 
tacks, we maintain bases and sea power in 
the region. . . . Also to promote security 
we render assistance to local forces through 
our military assistance program. ... In 
addition we have concluded bilateral mu- 
tual defense treaties with some of these 
countries, including Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, and the Republic of China. 
Finally, . . . we have joined with seven 
other countries to form the Southeast Asia 
Treaty organization. 


* OK x% 


As our second major objective, we seek 
to promote self-sustaining economies to 
enable the free countries to achieve the 
rate of progress they desire without sacri- 
ficing human values as do the Communists. 


There can be no quarrel with any 
of these statements standing by them- 
selves. The trouble is, they ignore the 
principal problem which confronts us. 
The methods of implementing these ob- 
jectives are well known to all Ameri- 
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cans. They include (1) nonrecognition 
of the Chinese Communist regime; 
(2) opposition to the admission of 
the Peking government to the United 
Nations; (3) a negative attitude to- 
ward person-to-person contacts between 
United States citizens and the people 
of Communist China; (4) no trade with 
the China mainland; (5) support of 
Chiang Kai-shek as the only “legiti- 
mate” representative of China; and 
(6) maintenance of strong naval and 
air forces based on Formosa to hold the 
offshore islands and deter Chinese Com- 
munist aggression anywhere in South- 
east Asia. 

Two inclusions in and one omission 
from Mr. Parsons’ statement should 
be noticed. 

The two most-discussed aspects of 
this policy, nonrecognition and opposi- 
tion to United Nations admission, miss 
the real point. The critical questions 
are elsewhere. No political leader of 
stature in the United States today 
favors the recognition or seating of 
Communist China unless, first, satisfac- 
tory agreements can be reached with 
Peking on some of our major outstand- 
ing differences. Yet a review of the 
United Nations votes in the last few 
sessions on the perennial question of 
seating Mao’s government shows that 
the margin of votes in opposition to 
seating has steadily dwindled. The ad- 
mission of Communist China may well 
be voted in one of the next few sessions 
in spite of continued United States 
opposition. 

Omitted entirely from Mr. Parsons’ 
address is any mention of the problem 
termed “the most important one facing 


the world today” by President Eisen- — 


hower and Premier Khrushchev—dis- 
armament. This omission is most star- 
tling in view of the imminence of an 
East-West nuclear test ban agreement 
calling for Chinese participation. 


A NUCLEAR Test BAN TREATY 


With the United States-United King- 
dom acceptance, following Mr. Macmil- 
lan’s recent mission to Washington, of 
the Russian proposal for a limited mora- 
torium on low intensity underground 
nuclear explosions, conditioned upon 
Soviet agreement on a number of un- 
resolved issues, including a joint detec- 
tion research program, a test ban agree- 
ment in the foreseeable future became 
for the first time a real possibility. 

The progress of the three-power talks 
which started in October of 1958 has 
been so slow and sporadic that the wide 
area of agreement which has already 
been reached has not received adequate 
public consideration. 

After a year and a half of negotia- 
tions and some 200 meetings the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union have agreed on the follow- 
ing points: 


1. Purpose and Duration of Agree- 
ment. There shall be a treaty whose 
purpose it will be to ban all aerial 
nuclear weapons tests within monitor- 
able distance from the earth’s surface, 
all underwater tests, and all under- 
ground tests, if the explosions under- 
ground are of a magnitude to register 
4.75 on seismic instruments at agreed 
locations. The agreement shall run for. 
an unlimited time period, but violation 
of key provisions will be cause for 
abrogation. 

2. Duties and Obligations. The 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union have already agreed. 
that Article I of the treaty will include 
a section obligating them “to refrain 
from causing, encouraging or in any 
way participating in the carrying out 
of” nuclear explosions in other coun- 
tries. 

They have also agreed to assign 
aircraft and weather or exploration ves- 
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sels to routine checking duty, to pro- 
vide aircraft for special air-sampling 
tests, and to give inspectors access to 
sites of possible explosions whenever the 
treaty authorizes inspections. 

3. Control Conference. The negotia- 
tors have agreed that there will be a 
conference consisting of representatives 
of each of the three signatory countries 
and representatives of other countries 
which accede to the terms of the treaty. 
The conference will be convened in 
Vienna once a year or at any time at 
the request of a majority of the parties 
to the agreement. At such conference 
each country will have one vote and 
most actions will be taken by simple 
majority decision. The purpose of the 
conference will be to assess the opera- 
tion of the control system and make 
recommendations for any needed treaty 
amendments. The conference will also 
have budgetary authority for the con- 
trol system. 

4, Control Commission. It has been 
agreed that a Control Commission will 
be established to supervise the detection 
and identification system. The Com- 
mission will consist of representatives of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union and four or six other 
countries to be elected by the confer- 
ence for staggered two-year terms. 
Under the latest Russian proposal the 
Commission would be made up of three 
Communist, one neutral, and three 
Western members. The United States 
has indicated that this is unacceptable 
because it would place too much pres- 
sure on the single neutral member. Our 
latest proposal is for three Western, two 
Communist, and two neutral members. 
Not surprisingly the Soviets have re- 
jected this proposal, and there now ap- 
pears to be increasing sentiment for a 
_ nine-member Commission with three 
members from the West, three from the 
Communist bloc, and three from neutral 
countries. | 


The Commission will be a permanent 


. one set up to meet in Vienna on twenty- 


four-hour notice given by any party to 
the agreement. Voting will be by sim- 
ple majority rule, unless otherwise spe- 
cifically provided. 

5. Control Posts. The control sys- 
tem will consist of 180 control posts. 
Each post will be fully instrumented to 
detect sizable explosions of all types, 
and manned by 30 technicians, only ten 
of whom would be nationals of the 
country where the post was located. 
The number and general location of the 
posts were agreed upon by a panel of 
experts of the three nuclear powers 
which met in Geneva in the summer 
of 1958. 

Twenty-four of the inspection posts 
will be located in North America, six 
in Europe, thirty-seven in Asia, sixteen 
in South America, sixteen in Africa, 
four in Australia, seven in Antarctica, 
and sixty on islands. In addition there 
will be ten detection ships and planes 
with roving assignments, and labora- 
tories and a headquarters contro! struc- 
ture in Vienna. 


Unilateral ban 


6. Moratorium on Small Under- 
ground Tests. The Western powers will 
agree to a limited moratorium on small 
underground nuclear tests, although this 
will not be written into the treaty and 
will therefore not directly face the hur- 
dle of Senate ratification. The Presi- 
dent has made it clear that he will rec- 
ommend to his successor continuation 
of this unilateral ban conditioned on 
satisfactory Russian performance in a 
joint detection research project to be 
undertaken by the three nuclear powers 
and Soviet acceptance of some -of the 
important issues not yet resolved. Sena- 
tors Kennedy, Humphrey, Symington, 
Johnson, and the Vice-President have all 
indicated assent to this arrangement 
within the last few days, and indicated 
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that they would be inclined to continue 


in effect the President’s declared ban on . 


small tests in the event of Russian good 
faith in compliance with the treaty. 
Governor Stevenson’s backing for this 
approach can be assumed from his 
many pleas for a mutual test ban, first 
voiced in 1956 and reiterated may times 
since then. Tass has already indicated 
that an unwritten United States guaran- 
tee against low threshold underground 
tests will satisfy the Soviet Union. 

A section providing for nuclear ex- 
plosions of a peaceful nature has almost 
been agreed upon in Geneva but is not 
yet fully settled. 


Unresolved issues 


The following points, however, have 
not yet been resolved: the number of 
times inspection teams will be permitted 
to investigate on-site evidence of explo- 
sions; the identity of the other nations 
to be represented on the Control. Com- 
mission in addition to the three signa- 
tory powers and the creation and staff- 
ing of control posts in countries not 
parties to the original agreement be- 
tween the three nuclear powers. 

There is evidence that the most im- 
portant of the unresolved questions— 
the number of on-site inspections—will 
be on the agenda at the forthcoming 
summit conference in May. Settlement 
of this key question would remove the 
final major obstacle to agreement. 

When the ink is dry on the test ban 


agreement the question of the partici- | 


pation of nonnuclear countries will come 
forward. By common consent this large 
and knotty problem has been postponed 
until agreement has been reached among 
the negotiators for the three original 
members of the nuclear club. The wis- 
dom of this understanding and the de- 
sirability of signing a treaty which 
defers this problem appear highly ques- 
tionable. 

French participation in the test ban 


‘ contro] system is already necessary. 


The plutonium explosions in the Sahara . 
on February 13 and April 1 are un- 
comfortable reminders that nuclear 
know-how cannot be contained within 
national borders. Although the COs 
operation of the Fifth Republic cannot 
be taken for granted, ultimate French 
co-operation will surely be achieved. 
The United States and the United 
Kingdom favor France as the third 
western country on the Control Com- 
mission. France is already participating 
in the general disarmament talks now 
in process in Geneva. De Gaulle’s joint 
statement with Khrushchev on April 2 
acknowledged that “disarmament is the 
most important and the most urgent 
problem of our age,” and yesterday in 
London President de Gaulle told Par- 
liament that France will forego further 
testing and co-operate in general dis- 
armament measures if adequate controls 
over nuclear weapons production and 
tests are established. | 


Red China’s participation 


In the light of the preceding points, 
China’s participation in the control sys- 
tem becomes essential. 

Almost half of the thirty-seven con- 
trol posts to be located in Asia would 
be located on the China mainland to 
provide adequate inspection and con- 
trol. If the Soviets agree to United 
States-United Kingdom preliminary . 
draft provisions, a start on the estab- 
lishment of control posts in countries. 
such as China which are “adjacent or 
contiguous” to the territory of the sig- 
natory powers will be required within 
two years of the signing of the treaty. 
The completion of all 180 control posts 
will be required within four years of 
the signing of the treaty. A failure to - 
comply with either requirement will be 
cause for abrogation of the treaty. 
Thus, our Far Eastern policy planners 
will be confronted with the necessity 
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of obtaining China’s initial participation 
in the control system within two years 
of the completion of the nuclear test 
ban agreement, 

There is general agreement that this 
co-operation and participetion will have 
to be effected. Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter told the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on January 21, 1960, 
that Communist China’s participation 
is “inevitable” if a disarmament agree- 
ment between East and West is to be 
effective. President Eisenhower indi- 
cated a concurrence in this view at his 
March 16 press conference when he 
stated that the Chinese “will have to be 
taken into account” wher disarmament 
agreements “come into the realm of 
practical negotiation and enforcement.” 
All Western disarmament experts who 
have voiced opinions on the question 
share these views. 


GENERAL DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT 


It must be remembered that a nuclear 


test ban is just the first step in any 
general disarmament program designed 
to end the present arms race. If agree- 


ment is eventually reached at the ten- 
nation East-West general disarmament °* 


talks now in process in Geneva, a broad 
array of disarmament measures and 
international controls requiring the co- 


operation of all major powers, including. 


China, will be required. Many of the 
main features of the Western proposal 
`- outlined by our chief delegate, Mr. 
Frederick M. Eaton, at the ten-nation 
talks would necessitate the presence of 


inspection teams on the China main- 


land. 

The Western proposals put forward 
up to the present time include the fol- 
lowing: Observers at the launching of 
missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
weapons; supervision of the reduction 
of armed forces to agreed levels; inspec- 
tion of facilities designed to manufac- 
ture fissionable materials; aerial and 


mobile ground inspection teams to 
guard against surprise attacks; and, 
ultimately, co-operation in setting up an 
“international organization to preserve 
world peace” in the event that nations 
do not lay down their arms and submit 
to controls. 

One proposal advanced by Mr. Eaton 
bearing on the co-operation of countries 
such as China which are not taking part 
in the present talks is as follows: 


A disarmament conference with other 
States having significant military capabili- 
ties, [should be] called to consider their 
accession to the disarmament agreement, 
including their acceptance of appropriate 
reductions or limitations of their respective 
force levels and armaments. 


Are these proposals and others being 
made by the United States and our 
allies at Geneva just attempts to coun- 
ter the propaganda success of Khrush- 
chev’s total disarmament proposals at 
the United Nations last September? 
Does not history “prove” that all dis- 
armament efforts are futile? Is not the 
best mankind can hope for in the fore- 
seeable future a continuation and accel- 
eration of the nuclear arms race in 
which we will strive to. maintain a rough 
balance? 

I submit that the answer to all these 
questions is a resounding “no!” I sub- 
mit that those leaders in our public life 
today who are most concerned with the 
future are the ones most conscious of 
the need—indeed the dire necessity—. 
of making the present test ban and gen- 
eral disarmament talks succeed and of 
taking actions to strengthen the author- 
ity. of the United Nations to maintain 
the peace and to resolve peacefully and 
equitably the disputes between nations. 

Plainly the. establishment of the 180 
control posts, including those on the 
China mainland, would be an essential 
first step of inestimable value to all fur- 
ther disarmament controls which must 
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h 


follow if World War HI is to be 
averted. 

Something of the difficulty involved 
in obtaining Peking’s co-operation in 
international disarmament agreements 
was indicated earlier this year by Com- 
munist China’s Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi. Chen is reported to have stated 
that “any international disarmament 
agreement which is arrived at without 
formal participation. of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, or signature of its 


delegates, cannot, of course, have any 


binding effect on China.” Last October ° 


after Khruschchev’s visit to the United 
States, Chinese Premier ‘Chou En-lai 
gave notice that China “must have the 
right to participate in any important 


international issue which concerns her 


own interest or the interest of world 
peace.” 

Time is clearly of the essence if the 
effort to effectuate an international ac- 
cord banning nuclear weapons tests is 
to be successful. The nuclear club, 
whose membership increased to four in 
1960, may double or triple by 1970, 
according to a recent forecast by the 
National Planning Association (NPA). 
By 1970 NPA asserts “most countries 
with appreciable military strength will 
have in their arsenals nuclear Weapons 
—strategic, tactical, or both.” 

Even those who view with equanimity 
the resumption of tests by the United 
States in order to “perfect small tactical 
weapons and fission-free thermonuclear 
explosives” have no assurances to offer 
when reminded of published reports 
that the Chinese will explode their first 
atomic device in 1962. 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


United States knowledge of scientific 
developments in China is hopelessly in- 
adequate. We must rely entirely upon 
second-hand reports and the accounts 
of journalists from other nations per- 
mitted entry by the Peking regime for 


all knowledge concerning China’s great 
“leap forward” in science and in other 
fields. 

When Chiang retreated from the 
mainland in the fall of 1949 the Com- 
munists were left virtually without 
physicists or technicians of any sort in 
the fifth year of the atomic age. It is 
now common knowledge that Commu- 
nist China obtained its first nuclear 
reactor in June of 1958. The installa- 
tion, which is of medium size, is located 
near Peking and is said to have: the 
capacity to produce enough plutonium 
in a three-year period to permit an 
atomic explosion. ‘The center of the 
Chinese nuclear program is reported to 
be at Urumchi, the capital of Sinkiang 
province, 1500 miles west northwest of 
Peking. There, it is said, the Chinese 
are operating a factory to refine ura- 
nium ores from Tibet and Sinkiang for 
shipment to Soviet central Asia for 
processing into a rich uranium. An- 
other large reactor is being built, ac- 
cording to reports reaching Hong Kong, 
in Northern Manchuria where the natu- 
ral resources necessary for large-scale 
production of plutonium are abundant. 
Other reactors are reported to be in 
various stages of construction at Sian, 
on the Yellow River in central China, 
and at Chungking on the Yangtze 
River. 

There is little to indicate that the 
Soviet Union is anxious to have: its 
Communist partner join the nuclear 
club. True, in 1955, the Soviets signed 
an agreement with the Chinese on sci- 
entific and technical co-operation, but 


` it is now established that the Russians 


have refused recent Chinese requests 
for advanced reactors and other nuclear 
materials necessary to speed the Chi- 
nese nuclear development program. 
Extraordinarily enough, the Chinese 
atomic bomb and related delivery sys- 


‘tem programs have received invaluable 


aid from the United States. The Chi- 
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com rocket research program is headed 
by Dr. Chien Hsueh-shen, Chairman of 
the All-China Automation Society. 
Dr. Hsueh-shen was a professor at the 
California Institute of Technology and 
headed an American delegation of sci- 
entists that examined the German 
rocket program after World War II. 
He returned to Communist China from 


the United States in 1955, after the 


rescinding of a court order forbidding 
him to leave this country following 
arrest in a deportation proceeding 
brought by the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 

Because of the virtual nonexistence 
of direct reliable news sources on the 
China mainland, it is almost impossible 
to assess the priorities being given to 
various programs by Mao’s regime. 
Clearly immense stress is being placed 
on basic public works, heavy industry 
development, and new means of trans- 
portation—China’s traditional bottle- 
neck. New methods of cultivation and 
agricultural research, described in some 
detail by Morton H. Fried in the March 
19 issue of the Saturday Review, indi- 
cate great strides in the field of agri- 
culture. Scientists and scholars in all 
fields of human learning from Western 
countries would clearly have much to 
impart and much to learn from develop- 
ments during the last ten years, but no 
such ,exchange program is being con- 
sidered. 

The peculiarly intensive xenophobia 
exhibited by ‘Communist China in its 
adventures in Korea, in Vietnam, in 
Tibet, along the Indian border, and 
more recently in Nepal, and in all 
monitored propaganda broadcasts from 
‘Peking clearly indicate one thing. China 
will not be content to lag behind the 
United States or other countries of the 
West or of the Communist bloc in any 
sphere of human endeavor—including 
nuclear capability and general weap- 


onry. 


Will public opinion in the United 
States be as rudely jolted when news 
of an atomic explosion on Communist 
China’s soil emanates from Urumchi, 
Sian, Peking, or Chungking as it was 
when our newspapers contained the first 
word of Sputnik? It seems inevitable. 
Because once again, our government has 
done virtually nothing to prepare for 
the inevitable. The plain writing on 
the wall is being disregarded. 

The State Department has advised 
my office that in the ninety-seven meet- 
ings held in Warsaw between our Am- 
bassador, Jacob D. Beam, and Chicom 
Ambassador Wong Ping Nan since 
August 1, 1955——-the most recent meet- 
ing was on March 22 and the next 
meeting is scheduled for May——China’s 
participation in a nuclear test ban con- 
trol system or in general disarmament 
accords has never been discussed. 


Pottcy CONCLUSIONS 


If the first Chinese atomic explosion 
can be expected within the next two. 
years and during that same time period 
Peking’s participation in a nuclear test 
ban control system will be required’ to 


‘prevent a breakdown of the treaty soon 


to be signed at Geneva, certain United 
States policy changes are clearly indi- 
cated. . 

First, our one available line of com- 
munications with the Chinese Commu- 
nists through our Ambassadors to War- 
saw should be utilized to indicate at 
that level, or preferably at higher gov- 
ernmental levels on both sides, our own. 
bona fide intention to achieve a univer- 
sal, controlled nuclear test ban agree- 
ment and ultimate general disarmament 
and to sound out Chinese intentions in 
the entire arms control field. 

Second, we should initiate “informed, 
private discussions,” as suggested in the 
studies prepared last fall by Conlon 
Associates for the Senate Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee, “between the United 
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States and our European allies, Japan, 
and some of the leading ‘neutrals,’ par- 
ticularly India, Burma and Indonesia, 
to solicit ideas and some cooperative 
thinking about the problem of China;” 
and, I would add, in particular, about 
the problem of Chinese participation in 
test ban and general disarmament con- 
trol systems. 

Third, China’s place in the test ban 
control system might well be placed on 
the agenda of the summit meeting in 
May. Soviet views should be elicited 
on a problem we both know will be con- 
fronting us in the immediate future, 
and in which United States long-range 
interests may be the same as the So- 


viets’, as Harrison Salisbury has sug- 


gested in his new book, To Moscow— 
And Beyond. l 

None of these approaches or any 
others designed to gain Chinese co- 
operation in test ban and other dis- 
‘armament control measures may work. 


If so, Napoleon Bonaparte’s musing: 


may well be a-prophecy: “China—a 
sleeping giant—-when he wakes he shall 
shake the world.” If so, the sooner we 


establish that dismal fact the better, 
because the military effort we will have 
to make to keep the arms race in bal- 
ance in the next forty years as well as 
the-risks of failure will be stupendous. 
We might as well get at the task free 
of any illusions about achieving dis- 
armament or developing the rule of law 
in the world society. But if Peking’s 
understanding of the ultimate folly of 
nuclear warfare is increasing as Chinese 
scientists have grown in numbers and in 
learning and China’s physical plant 
and rudimentary comforts have in- 
creased, we should know that too. Let 
us spare no effort or talent to prevent 
Communist China from shaking our 
world—or that of our children. 


x * * 


(Senator Clark could not attend this 
symposium because he was detained in 
Washington for the civil rights vote in 


the Senate. His assistant Benjamin Reed 


read his speech but did not participate 
in the Question and Answer period.— 
Ed.) 
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CRITICAL appreciation of Ameri- 

can foreign policy and objectives 
would be valuable at any time; it is 
particularly necessary at the present 
time. The particular subject with which 
this article deals assumes special sig- 
nificance against the background of re- 
cent developments in Asia, and since 
Pakistan is, if I may so describe it, the 


most allied of America’s Asian allies in. 


that it is signatory to more mutual as- 


sistance arrangements with which the. 
United States is associated than any - 


other Asian country, it is perhaps ap- 
propriate that a representative of my 
country should ‘attempt to examine the 
various facets of this subject. 


STRATEGIC Factors IN’ ALLIANCES’ 


It may be useful at the outset to'state 


a few basic facts about Pakistan which 
have a bearing on the question why 
American alliances with Asian countries 


should have included Pakistan. Al- 


though Pakistan is a- small country, 
compared to, say, India, it is not with- 
out considerable importance to the se- 
curity of the free world. In terms of 
population—85 million—it is the fifth 
largest country in the world. In area, 
it is equal to the combined areas of 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Holland. 
Strategically, it occupies a position of 
unusual interest. It lies astride the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent; each of its 
two parts abuts upon a separate geo- 
graphical region. West Pakistan bor- 
ders on the Middle East; 
borders on Southeast Asia. Together, 
the two parts of Pakistan constitute, in 
more than a merely geographical sense, 
a bridge between the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. West Pakistan, fur- 
thermore, has a common border -with 
China and is very close to the Soviet 
Union’s southern frontier. Pakistan 
thus occupies a position of special sig- 
nificance to the Indo-Pakistan subconti- 
nent. West Pakistan stands guard at 


‘time, that, 


East Pakistan . 


the entrance to -the mountain passes 
through which all recorded land inva- 
sions of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 
have taken place. In effect, Pakistan 
constitutes virtually the protective 
shield of the Indo-Pakistan subconti- 
hent on its northwestern border and 
forms a gateway to south Asia. Its 
strength and stability must therefore be 
a matter of some interest and concern 
to all well-wishers’of peace. and FP 


-in that region. 


It was in view of such eraon 
and the international situation at that 
some six years ago, the 
United: States offered to enter into a. 
mutual defense assistance agreement 
with Pakistan. We too felt that the 
development of the international situa- 
tion, at that time, warranted a decision 
to either accept a firm alliance with the 
United States or a position of uncertain 
neutrality. We decided to sign an 
agreement with the United States and 


‘cast our lot unequivocally on ‘the side 


of the free world, principally, because 
we share the same values. ; 


PAKISTAN AND DEFENSE Pacts 


- Politically, it was not a. simple deci- 
sion. There. were influential elements 
in our country which advocated that 
Pakistan steer a neutral course in her 
international relations. We rejected such 
a policy because it was shortsighted. 
We chose instead, by subscribing to 
that agreement, to share with America 
the responsibility; insofar as it lay 
within our limited power, of strength- 
ening the fabric of world peace. It was 
a decisive moment. Our course was fi- 
nally set. And since then we have neither 
faltered nor deviated from that course. 

In accordance with this policy and 
because of our evident interest, by vir- 
tue of our geographical situation, in the . 
security and peaceful development both 
of the Middle East and Southeast Asia, 
we later joined the Baghdad Pact and 
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the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). Again, last year in March, 
it was in pursuance of this same policy 
that we signed a Bilateral Agreement 
of Co-operation with the United States 
who simultaneously signed similar agree- 
ments with Turkey and Iran. The pur- 
pose of these agreements is to help 
reinforce the defensive potential of the 
Baghdad Pact, now called the Central 
Treaty Organization. 

All these alliances are of a purely 
defensive character. They are fully in 
accord with the peaceful principles of 
the United Nations Charter. They are 
not aimed against any country what- 
ever. In spite of this obvious fact, our 
membership in these alliances has made 
us the target of the hostility of certain 
nations, although those nations too sub- 
scribe to the Charter. In recent years, 
this hostility has found expression in a 
variety of anti-Pakistan moves, as, for 
instance, in the Soviet Union’s exercise 
in the Security Council of the’ veto to 
block progress towards a settlement of 
the Kashmir dispute as well as her open 
incitement of Afghanistan to lay claim 
to Pakistan territory. Nevertheless, we 


have throughout stood firmly by our 


allies. The fact that we signed the 
Bilateral Agreement of Co-operation 
with the United States last year, despite 
the existent hostility, was proof ‘of our 
intention not to be deflected from 
our policy, however great the pressure 
might be. 

It is perhaps natural under the cir- 
cumstances that, in return, we should 
expect steadfastness from our allies as 
well. Our people are, therefore, dis- 
mayed when, for instance, they hear 
influential opinion in this country advo- 
cate “massive aid” to neutralist India, 
not to Pakistan or to any of America’s 
other Asian allies. In fact a consider- 
able body of opinion in America now 
not only condones but openly approves 
of and even advocates a policy of neu- 


trality for Asian countries situated 
along the communist perimeter. Public 
opinion not only in Pakistan but 
throughout United States’ Asian allies 
is perplexed that influential and knowl- 
edgeable elements: in this country should 
be advocating a policy which would 
seem to put a premium on neutrality. 

Latterly, there has been a welcome 
shift in this attitude to some extent. 
So far as Pakistan is concerned, there 
is a growing consensus that not India 
alone but both India and Pakistan con- 
stitute the “critical area” in Asia and 
that both need concentration of eco- 
nomic aid. But the reason for giving 
this aid is not because Pakistan needs 
to be strengthened as an ally. The 
general thesis of these advocates of 
“flexibility” still seéms to be that the 
supreme objective of American policy 
should be to woo in every manner the 
uncommitted world, and the unfortu- 
nate impression exists that American 
allies are taken for granted. 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF MILITARY AID 


In line with this thinking is the criti- 
cism one meets in certain quarters of 
the wisdom or value of these alliances. 


It is contended that these alliances and 


the grant of military aid to their Asian 
members have created tension in the 
area. The Baghdad Pact, it is claimed, 
was responsible for creating tension and. 
division in the Arab world; Pakistan’s 
membership in the Baghdad Pact and . 
SEATO led to the worsening of Ameri- 
can relations with India and to the 
creation of tension between Pakistan 
and India, and, farther east, Thailand’s 
membership in SEATO caused tension 
between that.country and Cambodia. 
Even the value of these alliances to 
the free world is sometimes openly 
questioned. There is a disposition to 
question the ability of Asian allies, no 
matter how well equipped, to contribute 
to the defense of the free world. There 
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is a disposition even to discount the 
importance these regions have in the 
context of free-world interests and se- 
curity. Some of these critics go so far 
as to suggest that under certain circum- 
stances it might be preferable to shed 
America’s Asian allies and encourage 
them to follow a policy of neutrality. 
Advocating such a course, a distin- 
guished journalist contributing to the 
Washington Post and Times Herald last 
December, for instance, considered Iran 
“a secondary theatre in the power poli- 
tics of the globe” and went on to fore- 
cast that with the discovery of oil in 
French Africa and in Libya the oil of 
the Middle East was no longer a matter 
of life and death for Europe and that 
this discovery would be bound to affect 
European concern about the Middle 
East. Another critic of these alliances, 
writing in the January issue of Foreign 
Affairs, expresses a similar view. He 
considers it doubtful whether the United 
States needs as military allies any of 
the Asian states that have joined the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
“Any great war in which we became 
involved,” he writes, “would be fought 
principally in other theaters than South 


and Southeast’ Asia and for purposes. 


to which the nations there would prob- 
ably make only peripheral contribu- 
tions, given the lightning speed of nu- 
clear operations.” 

It is difficult to contend with a phi- 
losophy which is in the nature of a 
counsel of despair, which already ap- 
pears half reconciled to the possible loss 
to the free world of the Middle East 
and, by implication, of South and 
Southeast Asia also. The view that any 
great war involving the United States 
would be fought principally in theaters 
other than South and Southeast Asia 
would seem to ignore the fact that new 
centers of power and, with it, of likely 
major conflict zones, are rising in the 
East. 


Another argument sometimes ad- 
vanced is that it is futile to give mili- 
tary aid to Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan, 
the Central Treaty Organization’s Asian 
members—which constitute what is 
known as the Northern Tier—because 
none of them could withstand a Soviet 
attack or contribute materially to the 
defense of the region. This would be 
true of some of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization members also; yet 
no one -would suggest on that ground 
that steps should not be taken to 
strengthen the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization defense posture. Indeed 
it would seem to be an argument for 
placing more, not less, military and eco- 
nomic strength in the Northern Tier. 
It is precisely the weaker points along 
the free-world defenses that would need 
special attention. 


THE SINGLE COUNTRY VERSUS 
REGIONAL APPROACH 


I turn now to the main criticism 
against these alliances, namely, that 
they have caused tension in the regions 
concerned. In this connection it is the 
American alliance with Pakistan that is 
often singled out for adverse notice. 
The argument runs something like this: 
It is suggested that it is a matter of 
supreme importance for the future of 
Asia that the Indian democratic experi- 
ment should succeed. For that purpose 
it is necessary that the West give India 
massive aid so that she may attain, with 
a speed broadly comparable to that of 
Communist China’s, a self-sustaining, 
prosperous economy. If that was 
achieved, the success of India’s demo- 
cratic institutions would have been 
demonstrated and, in consequence, free 
institutions everywhere in Asia would 
survive. In contrast with the recognized 
imperative need to help India massively, 
the United States has, it is contended, 
by giving military aid to Pakistan 
helped create tension between India 
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and Pakistan and thereby compelled 
India to divert her resources from des- 
perately needed economic development 
to’ strengthening her military establish- 
ment. Some of these critics also cite, 
with evident approval, the Indian claim 
that Pakistan’s membership in these 
alliances has encouraged her to be in- 
transigent in the Kashmir dispute, com- 
pelling her to match Pakistan’s intransi- 
gence with her own. Let us briefly 
examine these contentions. 

Consider first the premises. While it 
may be true that a failure in India’s 
democratic experiment may have a far- 
reaching effect on the future of free in- 
stitutions elsewhere in Asia, it would, I 
venture to suggest, be an oversimplifica- 
tion to conclude that free institutions 
everywhere in Asia would survive if 
only the Indian democratic experiment 
succeeded. What is in fact. needed is that 
not only India but all underdeveloped 
countries should receive the maximum 
assistance possible in raising the living 
standards of their peoples. It would 
be unrealistic to imagine that the mere 
spectacle of a successful, prosperous 
democracy i in India would prevent other 
countries in Asia, battling ineffectively 
‘with their own problems of poverty, 
ignorance, and disease, from turning in 
despair to totalitarian methods for a 
solution. One can see the lack of ‘wis- 
dom in even entertaining such a hope 
by looking at the Western Hemisphere. 
Here, the United States is the example 
of the most prosperous’ democracy in 
the world. There could be no greater 
monument to individual freedom and 
private enterprise. And yet this has 
not prevented the emergence of totali- 
tarianism in parts of nearby an 
America. 


THE KASHMIR Dero 


Nor would it be correct to say that 
American military aid to Pakistan 
created tension between India and Paki- 


stan. There was tension between these 
two countries long before Pakistan 
started receiving military aid from the 
United States; it has existed since the. 
very birth of the two nations. It did 
not originate with the supply of Ameri- 
can arms to Pakistan. It arises pri- 
marily because of the dispute over 
Kashmir. On the Pakistan side, it is 
fed by bitter indignation that India, 
having pledged herself in the Security 
Council to allow the people of Kashmir 
to decide whether their state should join 


India or Pakistan by means of a free 


plebiscite, should nevertheless continue, 
on one ground or another, to deny them 
that right. On the Indian side, this 
tension arises perhaps from a fear that 
since India continues to bar Pakistan 
from obtaining redress through peaceful 
means, either through the machinery of 
the. United Nations or the International 
Court of Justice, Pakistan might one 
day in desperation attempt to seize 
Kashmir which India intends to retain, 
if necessary, by force. It is only on 
some such assumption that one can 
understand India’s past objections to 
the grant of military aid to Pakistan, 
for India knows fully that there is 
no likelihood whatsoever of Pakistan 
launching an aggressive venture against 
her. Under the terms of the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Agreement Pakistan 
is committed to use assistance received 
under that agreement exclusively for 
purposes of self-defense. India, further, 
has the assurance from the United 
States, repeatedly given at the highest 
level, that should Pakistan decide, de- 
spite that commitment, to use American 
military assistance in an aggressive war 
against India, the United States would 
take action both’ inside and outside 
the United Nations to thwart that 
aggression. 

Obviously, therefore, if tension be- 
tween India and Pakistan is to- be 
removed, we should have to remove its 
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root cause. It cannot be removed by 
dissolving American alliances with Paki- 
stan or by denying military aid to that 
country. It can be removed only by 
helping to’ bring about a just solution 
of the Kashmir dispute. 

It is only. by a Machiavellian ie 
regard of logic or historical fact that it 
can be maintained that the grant of 
military aid to Pakistan has made Paki- 
stan intransigent on the Kashmir issue. 
Both before and after the receipt of 
military aid, Pakistan has accepted 


every proposal put forward by United. 


Nations mediators for a solution of this 
dispute. India has rejected every one 
of these proposals. As an alternative, 
Pakistan has repeatedly proposed that 
the issues in dispute be submitted to 
international arbitration. India has 
been: rejecting even this offer. It is 
under the circumstances scarcely per- 
missible to charge that a solution of 
the Kashmir dispute is being balked by 
Pakistan’s “intransigence.” 


InpdO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS BETTER 


That American alliances with Asian 
countries are not the basic or even the 
major cause of regional tensions is 
proved further by developments that 
have taken place in those regions during 
the last two years. Iraq is no longer a 
member of the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation; yet one sees little evidence of 
relaxation of tension in the Arab world, 
as a result. Pakistan continues to be 
a member of both the Central Treaty 
Organization and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization and a recipient of 
military aid, yet during recent months 
Indo-Pakistan tension has greatly 
abated and the relations between India 
and Pakistan are today better perhaps 
than they have ever been in the past. 

The reason for this latter trend is 
that recent developments along the sub- 
continent’s northern borders are happily 
compelling both India and Pakistan to 


N 


take a more realistic view of their rela- 
tions. We consider that it is in Paki- 
stan’s interest to have in India a strong 
and stable neighbor. Perhaps India 
also is beginning to realize, in light of 
her geographical location, that it is in 
her interest that Pakistan too should 
be strong and, stable. 


JOINT DEFENSE OFFER 


President Ayub has shown both cour- 
age and statesmanship by offering to 
join with India in arrangements for the 
defense of the Indo-Pakistan subconti- 
nent. Only thus, in his judgment, can 
the subcontinent be properly defended; 
acting separately, neither India nor 
Pakistan can adequately defend it 
against what is clearly a developing 
common threat. 

While India has not found herself’ in 
a position to.accept President Ayub’s 
offer, she is at least beginning to realize 
that the danger to her security comes 
not, as she previously imagined, from 
Pakistan but from another source. 
Largely for this same reason, despite 
continued: American military alliance 
with Pakistan, American-Indian rela- 
tions have also greatly improved. 

Similarly, farther east, it is difficult 
to see why Thailand’s membership in 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
should be the cause of tension between 
her and Cambodia, because Cambodia 
is herself eligible for military aid from 
the United States.and, under a South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization Protocol, 
enjoys the same protection as do the 
members of the pact. 


KEY TO ASIAN STABILITY 


The key to peace and stability in 
Asia does not lie in the dissolution of 
free-world ties with Asian countries. 
Rather it Hes in the resolution of the 
basic causes of tension. More particu- 
larly, it is to be found in a reconcilia- 
tion between India and Pakistan on the 
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Kashmir issue. ‚For so long as Indian 
and Pakistan troops continue to stand 
facing each other along the cease-fire 
line in Kashmir and along the Indo- 
Pakistan border, instead of facing out- 
wards, for that length of time Indo- 
Pakistan tension will remain, and the 
, two countries not able to co-operate in 
the vital field of defense will leave the 
security of the entire region in jeopardy. 
Mr. Chester Bowles put his finger un- 
erringly ‘on this crucial issue when, 
speaking at a conference in Washington 
in May last year, he said: ` 


Nothing is more important for the future 
stability of South Asia than that such a 
reconciliation succeed, If the mutual fears 
and animosities between India and Paki- 
stan continue unabated, .. . the effective- 
ness of American and other outside aid to 
either country will be dissipated in mutu- 
ally wasteful armament expenditures. 
- Working together . . . India and Pakistan 
combined can constitute the central source 
of military and political stability in Asia 
and provide a new gravitational influence 
for economic and social betterment on the 
whole Asian continent. 


ALLIANCES ESSENTIAL 


A word about the value of these alli- 
ances. If these alliances were in fact of 
such little consequence as some critics 
aver, it would perhaps be reasonable to 
expect that countries opposed to them 
would not continue to denounce them 
so violently or work so sedulously for 
their undoing. Consider, for instance, 
the intense pressure to which Iran has 
been subjected by the Soviet Union for 
being a member of what is after all 
only a purely defensive alliance. Simi- 
larly, one cannot help ponder the fact 
that the Chinese should not attempt to 
seize a small island like Formosa but 
should quietly bite off a sizeable portion 
of Ladakh and take forcible possession 


$ 


of Longju, despite the nonaggression 
treaty and friendship which bound them 
to India: Was it perhaps because India, 
although a far bigger and stronger 
country than Formosa, was militarily 
alone? 

There is a tendency perhaps to over- 
stress the purely military aspect of 
these alliances. It is often forgotten 
that the object of these alliances is not 
only to enable America’s Asian allies 
to stand up to military pressure but to 
create conditions under which these 
countries can undertake the urgent task 
of building up their economies in an 
atmosphere of security and freedom. 
The withdrawal of British and French 
power from Asia left a power vacuum 
in the area. It also synchronized with 
the emergence of an insidious interna- 
tional threat to the area, a threat that 
could take the form not merely of an 
armed attack from without but of sub- 
version from within. The new states 
needed to build up their political sta- 
bility and economic strength. For this 
purpose they needed above all, and still 
need, an assurance of continued secu- 
rity. Without this they could not 
undertake any long-range economic and 
social development. These alliances 
provide that vital assurance. They are 
primarily an instrument for deterring 
attack; they constitute a protective 
shield for the Asian allies, behind which 
their economic development plans can 
go forward and the standard of living 
of their peoples can be raised. 

A time may come when such alliances 
no longer would be necessary. Any pre- 
mature termination of these alliances 
could however cause a serious loss of 
confidence among Asians in American 
policies and assurances, impair Ameri- 
can prestige among her allies as well as 
neutrals, and imperil the stability of 
Asia. i 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Mr. Ambassador, what effect, do 
` you think, President Eisenhower’s good- 
will trip had on Southeast Asia? 


A: I think it has had a very good 
effect. For one thing, apart from the 
fact that the President has the secret, 
given to few people, of making friends, 
radiating friendship, and goodwill, which 
in itself is a very great gain, this visit 
gave him firsthand knowledge of what 
was happening in-that part of the world. 
Those of you who saw ‘his State of the 
Union Message and subsequently read 
about what has allegedly been decided 
by his administration can already see 


the results of that visit. These reflect 
the urgency that he has felt of backing 
the economic development, of not only 
all the undeveloped countries, but. in 
particular of Pakistan and India as well 
as Taiwan. 


Q: Mr. Ambassador, would you com- 
ment on Pakistan’s view of the United 
States’ attitude towards Mainland China, 
such as Senator Clark’s, paper suggested? 


A: I will give the answer in one 
sentence. We have Se relations 
with China, 
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LTHOUGH I chose this title my- 
self there is, of course, no such 
thing as “economic foreign policy.” 
There is only “United States foreign 
policy.” It has economic aspects, though 
always intermingled with other consid- 
erations, and, of course, economic tools 
are often used to execute policy. But 
though the phrase is in this sense an 
abstraction, and it is important that 
this be understood, it is a useful one 
and I shall continue to use it. 

While it is a commonplace that the 
art of government is the art of com- 
promise, in my experience, which has 
covered both domestic as well as for- 
eign governmental activities, I think I 
have found no area of policy in which 
the necessity for compromise is so in- 
cessant or the conflicting interests so 
many as in the field of economic for- 
eign policy. 


ECONOMIC INTERESTS 


In dealing with what we may call the 
economic aspects of foreign policy, our 
objective is the apparently simple one 
of promoting the economic interests of 
the United States and its citizens. But 
when we turn to address a specific prob- 
lem, we find ourselves faced with nu- 
merous conflicting pressures, all reflec- 
tions of the legitimate interests of an 


important segment of the United States | 


economy. ‘To determine what is “the 
United States economic interest” be- 
comes a major exercise ‘in politics and 
economics. An acceptable compromise 
answer must be found before one can 
turn to the “foreign policy” issue of 
how to secure a favorable reception of 
the United States position by other 
governments. 

For example, when reaching a deci- 
sion as to whether or not to establish 
oil import quotas one must, take -into 
account not only the views of United 
States oil companies who are primarily 
engaged in producing oil in the United 


States but also of other companies who 
are largely dependent on imported oil. 
One must consider the effect such an 
action will have on consumers of pe- 
troleum products. One will certainly 
also hear from competing fuel interests 
like the coal industry and the gas in- 


‘dustry. Beyond the multitude of facts 


presented by these various people in an 
effort to describe the current impact of 


.a proposed course of action on their 


livelihood, one must also view the long- 
term national interest in a natural re- 


‘source so important to our national life 


and security. ` 

Having done all this, one then must 
consider. the impact of alternative deci- 
sions on our foreign relations, an im- 
pact which can in no sense be avoided. - 
If we establish quotas, what will be the 
direct effect on the economic position of 
foreign producers of oil who have ‘been 
shipping to the United States market? 
Further, what effect will the economic 
impact have on their political stability 
and on their attitude toward the United 
States and on United States leadership 
in the wider political arena which is so 
important in the world today? But’ one 
cannot stop here. Apart from the possi- 
bility of direct retaliation, a decision of 
this kind will be taken in other coun- 
tries as indicative of whether the United 
States is moving toward a protectionist 
or liberal trading attitude and provide, 
justifiably or not, precedents and en- 
couragement to one group: or the other, 
with important effects on other United 
States trading interests. 

In some sense, this case is perhaps 
unusually complicated by the. multitude 
of conflicting interests whose pressures 


converge on the decision-making center, 
‘but I cannot think of-any decisions, of 


any consequence, in which some of these 
elements are not involved. Often the 
pressures reach the State Department 
directly from the interests affected; 
often the issues are sufficiently related 
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to national interest that other depart- 
ments of the government and legisla- 
tors from the Congress are properly 
concerned and must have a fair oppor- 
tunity to make clear in what way the 
national purposes for which they are 
responsible will be affected by alternate 
courses of action. I am sometimes 
surprised that any decisions at all get 
made, but an astonishing number of 
them do in fact, even though sometimes 
the parties at interest are impatient at 
the time it takes, and some of them 
miserably unhappy with the outcome. 


POLITICAL INTERESTS 


In the other major area of economic 
foreign policy, that of economic ac- 
tions designed primarily to assist in pro- 
moting political objectives, there is a 
similar range of considerations forcing 
compromise decisions. To a large ex- 
tent this element of our foreign policy 
is performed through various economic 
and technical assistance programs. Such 
programs must often in the short-run be 
more or less specifically related to our 
political problems and objectives, coun- 
try by country. This is a delicate task 
requiring great diplomatic skill and re- 
straint. Their most important political 
impact is long-run and indirect, acting 
through their success in accomplishing 
their economic purposes of creating 
sound economic institutions, an under- 
standing of how to make an economy 
function effectively, and of raising living 
standards. Countries do not become 
-worth-while friends through purchase 
any more than do people. We must 
hope that by our assistance we are mak- 
ing it more possible for each of the less- 
developed countries to choose freely its 
own path of political and economic de- 
velopment and that the society which 
results may be proud to be a friend of 
the United States, but in any case will 
wish to and be able to reject the ex- 
ternal controls and the internal ‘slavery 


implicit in dependence on Soviet lead- 
ership and assistance. 

In addition to the reconciliation of 
political aims with economic goals, aid 
programs call for other types of com- 
promise. First and foremost is the need 
to adjust the programs we try to pur- 
sue to the available resources that the - 
United States people feel capable of 
sparing for these purposes. In a very 
real sense the most limited resource is 


- not the taxpayers’ money but people 


who are not only experts in their field 
and willing to Jive under unusual and 
difficult conditions but have the kind of 
creative imagination and personal touch 
necessary to apply their knowledge, 
gained in a highly mechanized, complex, 
and relatively rich society, to the prob- 
lems and condition of less fortunate and 
often newly independent and proud peo- . 
ple with great ambitions and hopes but 
limited material resources. | 

It is also essential to encompass in 
our programs not only what our experts 
think is desirable but also what the re- 
cipient countries would like to do, in 
the light of their own backgrounds, their 
own understanding of the world, and 
their resultant aspirations. In other 
words, to consider what path these 
countries prefer to take toward the 
goal of economic well-being and politi- 
cal sufficiency which they all seek. I 
assure you this is never easy. 

Even in the aid field there are also 


legitimate domestic economic interests 


which must be given due attention. In 
the interest of our own business com- - 
munity but also in the interest of our 
economic and political objectives in the 
recipient countries, we are anxious that 
our public aid and lending activities 
do not inhibit but promote the oppor- 
tunities for private business enterprise, 
whether local or foreign. Nor does it 
make much sense to use United States 
public funds to develop capabilities to 
produce items for sale in world markets 
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which will increase the problems of dis- 
posing of commodities which we pro- 
duce in surplus. 

With this brief introduction to the 
kinds of compromise necessary to for- 
mulate United States economic foreign 
policy, I should like to describe briefly 
what we are doing in two major areas 
where recent developments in the world 
have called for new measures to enable 
us to succeed in carrying out old 
policies. 


FOREIGN TRADE PATTERNS , 


In the trade field the last two or three 
years have seen the end of the period 
of postwar economic reconstruction and 
thereby the achievement of the objec- 
tives of the Marshall Plan. European 


‘countries, Japan and, to a major extent, 


. in the immediate postwar era. 


the Soviet Union have repaired their 
war damage and restored their dis- 
rupted trade patterns. As a result, the 
United States is no longer the sole 
source of supply for quick deliveries of 
many types of manufactured goods and 
raw materials which in large part it was 
The 
other industrial nations.can now meet 
a large share of their own needs, are 
able to compete vigorously and effec- 
tively with us in third country markets, 
and by vigorous selling and inspired de- 
signing have made the most of their 
competitive advantagés, invading the 
United States market in an unpreced- 
ented way. ; 

The end of the old era and the begin- 
ning of a new, yet unnamed period in 
world economic history has been most 
dramatically signaled by the change in 
the balance of payments position of the 
United States on the one hand and the 
rest of the world on the other. Be- 


tween 1955 and 1959, we lost 10 per. 


cent of our gold stores; over the same 
period other free world countries in- 
creased their gold and dollar holdings 
by 40 per cent. Italy, for example, now 
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has the third largest gold and dollar re- 
serve in the Western world but her $3 
billion plus is roughly doubled by West 
Germany. 

Protected somewhat by the effects of 


the Suez crisis in 1957 the United 


States balance of payments in 1958 and 
1959 showed a deficit averaging over 
$3.5 billion. During the past ten years, 
we have acquired a number of large 
international payments obligations to 
cover the cost of our military forces 
stationed abroad in the interest of free 
world security, to pay for the rapidly 
increasing volume of United States pri- 
vate investment all over the world, to 
meet tourist expenditures satisfying the 
wanderlust and curiosity of the average 
American, and to pay for that portion 
of our foreign aid which is spent abroad. 

But the changed world trading pic- 
ture which I have described has whit- 
tled away the surplus of exports over 
imports we formerly had and still need 
to balance these obligations. While we 
are a rich country, with very large gold 
reserves remaining, deficits of the mag- 
nitude of 1958 and 1959 cannot. be 
accepted as a regular charge for the 
indefinite future. The stability and 
soundness of the dollar must continue, 
not only in the interests of the United 
States world economic and political po- 
sition but also in the interests of the 
many countries for whom it is.thé prin- 
cipal reserve currency and whose eco- 
nomic health is therefore dependent on 
the dollar’s health. 

The basic decision has been taken 
that a vigorous effort should be under- 
taken to move us toward a “reasonable — 
equilibrium” in our balance of payments 
over the coming years, and that the one 
path through which a major improve- 
ment of the sort required is possiblé is 
in expansion of our exports. Thus the 
liberal United States trade policy of the 
past twenty-five years, under which we 
have prospered greatly, still seems to us 


~ 
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the appropriate guideline for actions to 
deal with these new developments. Re- 
strictions on imports would only invite 
retaliation, start a downward trend in 
the volume of world trade, and thus 
have a retarding effect on economic 
growth and prosperity of the Western 
world, so important to us both politi- 
cally and economically. 

We are attacking our problem in this 
spirit on five major fronts. 


Anti-inflationary measures 


First and of prime importance has 
been the Administration’s drive to curb 
inflation and hold the price level steady. 
Its success in securing a balanced budget 
this year, with a prospective surplus 
next year, represents a major contribu- 
tion by the government to this goal. 
Ultimate success, of course, depends on 
actions by others as well. If we can 
achieve our purpose, the competitive 
position of United States exports will 
be improved. For while we are hold- 
ing prices relatively steady, inflationary 
pressures have developed in the econo- 
mies of some of our principal competi- 
tors, pressures which will tend to reduce 
or eliminate such price advantages as 
they may now have. 


Discriminatory practices 


Secondly, we have over the past 
eighteen months pressed a vigorous 
campaign to secure the abandonment of 
those discriminations against imports 
from the dollar area which we tolerated 
so long as dollars were a scarce cur- 
rency but which few countries can still 
justify on this basis. It is not, of course, 
easy for countries, which have so long 
been starved for dollars, to adjust their 
thinking to the new situation in which 
they find themselves. Moreover, it was 
inevitable that industries should be built 
up behind the quota restrictions which 
are now reluctant to expose themselves 
to United States competition. However, 


_ Ment can assist. 
-all we can by providing better service 


it is hard to deriy the justice of our case. 
There is also in most_of these countries 
a real appreciation for the help which 
we gave and the understanding which 
we showed during their lean postwar 
years. As a result all major countries 
have made substantial reductions in 
their discrimination against the dollar 
area and in most cases those remaining 
are confined to a hard core of agricul- 
tural products. It is clearly as difficult 
abroad as here.:to find solutions for 
agricultural problems within the limits 
of general applicable principles. 


Increase sales abroad 


With the prices for United States ex- 
ports more competitive and with new 
markets opened by the removal of dol- 


lar discriminations, it has seemed worth 


while to institute a major program for 
promoting increased United States sales 
abroad. The President announced such 
a program about two weeks ago. It is 
most important to underline that the 
major effort must be made by Ameri- 
can business, for only the manufacturer 
can really sell his product. There are 
ways, however, in which the govern- 
We are-trying to do 


to American business concerns abroad, 
more information here about opportuni- 
ties in other countries, and better credit 
insurance arrangements on export sales. 
But our main reliance must be on the 
traditional energy, ingenuity, and skill 
for which the American private enter- 
prise system is so famous. This is an- 
other great opportunity to demonstrate 
its superiority. 


Tariff reductions 


Having made substantial progress in 
eliminating quota discrimination, the 
Administration is now addressing itself 
to.reducing tariffs against United States 
goods. When it appeared possible that 
the Common Market and the Outer 


` 
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Seven might try to solve their differ- 
ences by arrangements which, while mu- 
tually satisfactory, discriminated against 
trade from non-European areas, we re- 
versed our previous position and asked 
to be included in a new group which 
would grapple with the differences be- 
tween the Six and the Seven. From this 
inside position we will be better able, 
not only to protect ourselves against 
agreements which will be adverse to our 
interests, but also to press the Six and 
the Seven to accompany the preferen- 
tial position, which the members are 
giving each other under each arrange- 
ment, with lower tariffs to the outside 
world. We wish to ensure that they 
will not become closed trading areas but 
will contribute to a general expansion 
of world trade. 

It is with this end in view that we 
have welcomed the Hallstein proposal 
that an acceleration towards a common 
external tariff among the Common Mar- 
ket countries be accompanied by a 20 
per cent reduction in the tariff scale. 

It is also to enable us to negotiate 


for reductions in their tariffs that we. 


asked for and secured from the Con- 
gress the most extensive authority yet 
granted for negotiating on tariffs in 
the meetings of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). This 
coming fall and winter will see a series 
of such negotiations in which we will 
use our bargaining power to secure tariff 
concessions from other countries and 
organizations like the Common Market 
which will facilitate the expansion of 
our exports. It must be clear, however, 
that we can only succeed in securing 
concessions desired by United States ex- 
porters if we are willing to open up 
some opportunities to others. 


Low-cost imports 


Lastly, we have addressed ourselves 
more formally than heretofore. to the 
problems created for United States in- 


dustries by the increasing volume of 


imports into the United States from 
such low-cost areas as Japan and Hong 
Kong. Some temporary relief has been 
found in voluntary arrangements to re- 
strict exports of particular items whose 
price and volume tended to swamp our 
industries. In addition we are pressing 
our European allies, now that they are 
in a sound financial position, to open 
their doors wider to imports from these 
areas, thus sharing the advantages and 
disadvantages of these low-cost imports 
rather than having them sent primarily, 
as they now are, to the United States 
and Canada. 

But these are temporary arrangements 
and not satisfactory solutions to the 
long-run problems of the very low-cost 
producers. As time goes on, we shall 
find more and more of the now less-de- 
veloped countries with a desire to earn 
more of their way and a need to repay 
the large volume of loans now being 
made to them. We can hardly expect 
that they will be able to do so solely 
by the export of raw materials and 
tropical foodstuffs which are not com- 
petitive with our own industries. A 
middle way must be found which will 
give them a market for the industrial 
products which their economic develop- 
ment will permit them to produce with- 
out enabling them to seriously disrupt 
important parts of the industrialized 
countries’ economies. The United States 
proposed, therefore, at the GATT meet- 
ing in Tokyo last fall that a special 
group be established to recommend pos- 
sible solutions. It is now at work. The 
problem is inherently complex, politi- 
cally and economically, and I cannot 
predict that a solution is in sight. -But 
a vigorous and rational attack on it has 
been launched. l 

These efforts combined with other 
special factors have permitted us to 
start 1960 with a substantial increase 
in our exports over 1959 levels, with- 
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out a corresponding rise in imports. 
This is an excellent beginning and 
seems to prove that the problem is not 
insoluble and that the means to combat 
it have been well chosen. But a few 
swallows do not make a spring. There 
are still no grounds for relaxation and 
much hard work and thought will still 
be required before we reach the neces- 
sary “reasonable equilibrium” in our 
balance of payments. 


FOREIGN AID PATTERNS 


The second major area of new devel- 
opments in our foreign policy is the in- 
creased intensity and complexity of the 
problems to which our foreign aid ef- 
fort must address itself. This results 
from two factors. First is the ability 
of the Soviet bloc, as a result of their 
considerably improved economic posi- 
tion, to which I have referred earlier, 
to undertake fairly substantial aid com- 
mitments. Any pleasure that we might 
have at the willingness of the Soviet 
Union to share the burden of providing 
badly needed development capital to 
the less-developed countries of the world 
is seriously diluted by the Soviet Un- 
ion’s utilization of the position which 
such assistance gives her to promote the 
adoption of Communist ideology and 
Communist methods. 

The existence of this alternative source 
of aid also presents a tempting oppor- 
tunity to the recipient countries to ma- 
nipulate their demands between the 


West and the Soviet bloc in an effort | 


to secure more funds from both. This is 
an opportunity. of which advantage will 
only be taken by countries which 
are either inexperienced and uninformed 
about the political elements of Soviet 
economic assistance or- are completely 
confident that they can defeat Soviet 
attempts at political infiltration. It is 
vital tothe future of such countries 
that they understand the dangers of 
overconfidence in this regard. 


can desire. 


In order that the less-developed coun- 
tries be able to make a free choice and 
improve their chances of staying free, 
they must be offered by the West a 
sound but attractive package of tech- 
nical and economic assistance designed 
to enable them to make real and no- 
ticeable progress toward higher living 
standards for their peoples. Our policy 
must be conceived to provide such an 
adequate alternative rather than merely 
to match Soviet offers. It must also 
recognize that assistance is in the United 
States interest whether or not there is 
Soviet competition. The legitimate am- 
bitions of the less-developed countries 
must be given an opportunity to find 
fruition in a reasonable rate of eco- 
nomic development. This cannot take 
place without the kind of economic as- 
sistance from both public and private 
external sources that we benefited from 
in the early portion of the last cen- 
tury. 


Newly independent countries 


' Our foreign aid program is also faced 
with new problems because 1960 will 
apparently give birth to at least eight 
new countries, perhaps more, in con- 
trast with an average of two a year over 
the last ten years. These countries add 
new demands to the other urgent ones 
with which :we have already been deal- 
ing. With independence their, peoples 
expect a major upsurge in economic 
well-being - which, if disappointed too 
seriously, might become a cause of po- 
litical instability and economic deterio- 
ration, developments no one in the West 
Many of them start with 
great difficulty in finding the trained 
personnel to plan a development pro- 
gram, not to mention the problem of its 
execution and later of the efficient func- 
tioning of the more complicated econ- 
omy which results. 

‘We are doing what we can to meet 
these new needs, but we are also ex- 
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pecting that added resources will be- 
come available as a result of the new 
found prosperity of our European allies 
and Japan. Currently, we are providing 
around $2 billion a year and they are 
contributing approximately $1 billion 
in various forms of direct public as- 
sistance. Their share has been increas- 


ing each year for the past several years . 


and there seems every-reason to hope 
that it can continue to grow. The 
added urgency of the need, to which 
reference has been made, will not only 
render a reduction in the United States 
contribution impossible but will also re- 
quire a more nearly adequate execution 
of the responsibilities of the industrial- 
ized countries. 

It is important not to minimize the 
problem they have in expanding their 
present aid levels. Several of them 
have very large gold and dollar re- 
serves but it is not simple to convert 
these assets into aid for less-developed 
countries that will provide projects of 
a long-term character, which is the main 
requirement. One can raise taxes, ‘sell 
government bonds in the market, re- 
duce expenditures on other programs, 
or sell bonds to the central bank. 
None of these is easy and some of them 
are fiscally risky for the countries which 
are most prosperous. Certainly we have 
found that securing the funds for an 
adequate program of public ‘assistance 
is not easy and cannot be done. without 
sacrifice. 

Our friends have only recently achieved 
their present state of prosperity, and 
they are relatively inexperienced in the 
problems of developing an adequate for- 
eign aid program. In order to help 
them to learn from our: mistakes and 
difficulties, as well as to permit a better 
co-ordination of the activities of the: in- 
creasing number of agencies engaged in 
‘making assistance available, there has 
been organized a Development Assist- 
ance Group. It had its first meeting 
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early in March and made real’ prog- 
ress toward these objectives. This is an 
official level organization, engaged es- 
sentially in the technical problems of 
economic assistance and not concerned in 
any way with dividing spheres of influ- 
ence, discussing individual country pro- 
grams, or individual projects. It deals 
only with principles, broad policies, gen- 
eral means, and methods. It is as in- 
terested in expanding aid through the 
United Nations and other multilateral 
channels as well as bilaterally. But I 
think by means of this organization we 
can make real progress to improve the 
quantity and quality of assistance made 
available. 

In granting effective assistance, it is 
necessary also to have the help and ad- 
vice of the less-developed areas. It is 
particularly important, for example, that 
they be able to exercise a co-ordinating . 
role to ensure that the several types of 
aid received from various sources are 
integrated into a sensible plan and a 
well-designed ‘set of priorities. They 
are in the best position to control the 
flows of assistance: 

It is equally important that they re- 
sist the temptation to secure quickly 
large amounts of credits to finance capi- 
tal equipment for development projects 
from commercial sources on short-termis 
—~three to five years—only to find that 
they have seriously overburdened their 
payment capacity and face bankruptcy. 
It has happened. It is in their interest 
as well as ours that they exercise re- 
straint and finance their development 
programs by loans and other forms of 
assistance which create a- burden rea- 
sonably related to the growth of their 
capacity to liquidate their debts. If 
we in the industrialized countries are 
tempted to inflate our exports by press- 
ing short-term credit on them, the less- 
developed countries must warn us ‘that 
we are placing them in an unsound 
position and insist on the more gener- 
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ous repayment terms their situation re- 
quires. , l 


There are, of course, many other sub- 


jects with which economic foreign policy 
must deal. I have discussed two broad 
areas in which new problems have com- 
pelled us to seek new lines of action 
and new arrangements. The flexibility 
which we have managed to achieve in 
these situations is something to be proud 
of and reflects the maturity which has 


x 
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been acquired over the past two decades 


_ by the American people in the field of 


foreign policy. If we can maintain this 
spirit in our approach to world prob- 
lems, we need have no fear about our 
ability to support the responsibilities of 

our leading position and continue suc- | 
cessfully the fight to maintain the ideals 
for which this country stands, and thus 


' make clear to others the benefits of our 


X 


way of life. 


x% 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I have been very much inter- 
ested in the administration of the tariff. 
All during the year, I have been very 
much in favor of low tariff, that-is a 
tariff for revenue only which would not 
protect the big industries and would 
serve the general consumer, that is, serve 
the mass of the people. I would like 
to know how the administration of the 
tariff could work out in regard to the 
public opinion and the general interest 
of the people. J want some ideas on 
how a high tariff would work and also 
how a low tariff would work? 


A: I must confess that I am not 
sure which point of the question to ad- 
dress myself to. It seems to me that 
we are dealing in this field, as in most 
others of human endeavor, with an im- 
perfect world, and one in which, as I 
indicated in my speech, compromises 
are the only way one gets ahead. In 
general, we feel that the United States 
interests will be best served by continu- 


ing ourselves and encouraging others to. 


lower tariffs. On the other land, if ohne 
does this overnight, one disrupts the 
existing patterns of economic activity in 
a way which is not to the net advantage 
of ourselves or others. Consequently, 
what we have been doing for the last 
twenty-five years represents gradual but 
very substantial progress in lowering our 


tariff. Other countries have to a lesser 
extent done the same. I hope we can 
continue to do this. It is to our advan- 
tage, it seems to me, to make exchange 
of goods between the United States and 
other countries as free as possible. But 
beyond that—getting into more specific 
questions on more specific items and 
commodities—there is just no time to 
do that here. 


Q: My first question is: after the 
vanishing, so to say, of the “dollar gap” 
and the creation of the new economic 
organization for economic co-operation, 
as you mentioned in your speech, how 
much will the United States back the 
one or the other group, namely, the 
Common Market or the group of the 
Seven, the Free Trade area? It is clear, 
as Dr. Hallstein has emphasized, that 
the Six are against discrimination to- 
wards the dollar. The other group did 
not make it clear so far. So what is 
the American attitude? Which group 
will be picked by the United States? 
The second question is how much the 
United States is admitting difficulties 
because the eastern part of Europe, the 
predominantly agricultural part, is un- 
der Soviet domination and is hamper- 
ing the economic and political unity of 
Europe? 
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A: First, you were wondering whether 
the Seven had made any offer similar to 
what Mr. Hallstein made. They did an- 
nounce after a meeting in Vienna a few 
weeks ago that they were prepared to 
make an immediate 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in their external tariffs to corre- 
spond to their internal 20 per cent re- 
duction. In theory this is more than 
the Six have offered. Unfortunately, 
however, this is contingent on the Six 
doing the same. If the Six were to re- 
duce now their external tariffs, the coun- 
tries that -have low tariffs would be mov- 
ing away from a common external tariff 
instead of toward it. So that the Six 
regard this as a movement to block the 
development of the Common. Market 
and to prevent it from accomplishing 
its purposes. I doubt if the Vienna 
proposal will be accepted, but they have 
made a generous offer. As to whether 
the United States is backing the one or 
the other, I think it has been clear for 
quite sometime that we have felt that 
the Six was not only economically but 
politically of great importance to the 
Western world, primarily because it 
would provide a means, through eco- 
nomic intergation, of making West Ger- 
many fully tied to the Western world 
and fully a part of it. At the present 
time, West Germany is a very co-opera- 
tive member of Western society, but 
times do change. Jt had seemed to us 
that it was important to develop an or- 
ganization which, beyond pieces of pa- 
per, would tie them closely to the West. 
Furthermore, it seems important too in 
a group of countries each of which has 
certain advantages and disadvantages 
in terms of future strength, to get them 
together. As a group they would be a 
much stronger unit. In Europe, such 
a strong unit on the side of the West 
could have an attractive force beyond 
the present line between East and West. 
It would also create a stronger defensive 
force, For all of these political rea- 


sons, we have felt that it was of great 
importance that the project of the Six 
succeed, and we have backed it fully. 
At the same time, we have recognized 
the problem of the Seven who are now 
in the European Free Trade Area, the 
Outer Seven, so to speak. We have seen 
that they have problems, that their ar- 
rangement met some of these problems, 
and have indicated that we have no ob- 
jections to their going ahead. If there 
are issues before the GATT of whether 
they met its criteria or not, we have 
said that we would consider these prob- 
lems sympathetically We have not tried 
to choose, although we have made clear 
that politically we would not want any- 
thing the Seven has done to block or 
interfere with the success of the Six. If 
this became the issue, which we hope 
it will not, we would have to back the 
Six. l 
Now your second question. I have 
the impression that while in the early 
postwar years, this division of Europe 
between the largely industrialized parts 
and the largely agricultural parts was 
a handicap and a problem, particularly 
with respect to Germany, this is no 
longer in this sense the case. There has 
been an adjustment made which has 
helped balance out the picture. There 
is still, of course, a very substantial flow 
of agricultural products back and forth 
across the two lines, and in parts of the 
Western world other than Europe, there 
seems to be a reasonable surplus of ag- 
ricultural commodities which they can 
import, and we have no trouble meet- 
ing their needs. I would think that at 


.the present time this agricultural-indus- 


trial split is not a significant problem. 
There are other economic problems that 
would be largely solved and relieved 
and Europe would have greater pros- 
perity if there were not the present di- 
vision. But on the whole it is more of 
a political problem than an economic 
problem at the moment. 
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MERICAN officials are fond of 
quoting the remark made by Dr. 
Ludwig -Erhard that the American dol- 
lar is the sun around which the world 
economy revolves. The moral of this 
paper is to observe, with Galileo “Nev- 
ertheless it moves.” The dollar-centric 
view of the world economy is unrealistic 
and therefore dangerous. The dollar is 
a currency like other currencies, sub- 
ject to the same laws of behavior and 
requiring similar care.if its strength is 
to be preserved. | 
The furor over the deficit in the 
United States balance of payments has 
largely abated. I use the word “furor” 
in a relative sense. Relative to the 
degrees of excitement normally stirred 
up in this country by questions of in- 
ternational trade and finance, the bal- 
ance of payments situation created a 
furor in the fall of 1959. Today worry 


about the problem is much less keen. 


and widespread. 


REASONS FOR THE FUROR 


There were two main reasons for the 
furor, and these reasons .by. and large 
influenced. two different groups of peo- 
ple. On the one hand were those. who 
worried because the deficit might con- 
tinue and even grow. To them the most 
important -point was to stop the deficit. 
On the other hand were those who 


feared that the deficit would be stopped- 


in the wrong way. To them the impor- 
tant point was to preserve our foreign 
aid programs and our policy of mini- 
mizing barriers to international trade 
and capital movements. 


For the first group, those who feared | 


the continuation of the deficit most of 
all, the chief facts visible in the fall of 
1959 were these: We had had a deficit 
of $3.4 billion in 1958 in our balance 
of payments. In the second quarter of 
1959 the deficit had increased -to $4.8 
billion at an annual rate. I use the 


ance our payments. 


term deficit throughout to mean the 
sum of our gold exports and the in- 
crease in our short-term dollar liabili- 
ties to the rest of the world. This rate 
of deficit was large relative to our $19 
billion of gold. People could proceed, 
and they did, to count on their fingers 
the years until our gold would be ex- 
hausted or at least our ratio of liabili- 
ties to gold would reach a frightening 
size. 

The reasonableness of projecting the 
1958 and 1959 deficits into the future 
seemed to be confirmed by events on 
the domestic economic scene. We had 
a large budget deficit in the fiscal year 
1958-59.. The anti-inflationary tight 
money policy was under strong politi- 
cal attack. The steel industry and the 
steel workers union were locked in a 
struggle that might determine the fu- 
ture strength of wage-push inflation. In 
these circumstances it was easy to visu- 
alize the United States careening along. 
on an inflationary course that the rest 
of the industrial world had already 
abandoned, with grave consequences 
for our balance of payments. 

For the second group, who feared the 
deficit less than our reaction to it, the 
problem only became acute with the an- 
nouncement, last October, that foreign 
economic assistance would be provided 
by our Development-Loan Fund only to 
finance purchases in the United States. 
This was regarded by many as a major 
sacrifice of principle on the altar of the 


balance of payments. Debate was un- 


derstood to be continuing in the Ad- 
ministration over the extension of this 
tied loan or grant policy to other parts 
of our foreign economic assistance pro- 
gram. Suggestions were being heard 
that foreign economic and military aid 
should both be reduced in order to bal- 
‘Although Congress 
was not in-session, legislation to curtail 
imports was accumulating for consid- 
eration in 1960, and the balance of pay- 
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ments deficit seemed to give added im- 
petus to such legislation. 


Wary THE Furor Has ABATED 


In the past six months both groups 
have become more confident. The defi- 
cit declined from an annual rate of $4.8 
billion in the second quarter to $4.1 bil- 
lion in the third quarter and shrunk to 
$2.0 billion in the fourth quarter. For 
the year as a whole the deficit turned 
out to be $3.7 billion, as compared with 
earlier estimates that it would exceed 
$4.0 billion. The best available esti- 
mate for 1961 is a deficit of $2.9 billion. 

Opinion about the inevitability of in- 
filation has also changed drastically. It 
is now about as common to say that the 
age of inflation is over as it was a year 
ago to say that it would continue for- 
ever. The budget has been brought into 
balance and a surplus is in sight for 
next year. The steel settlement at least 
left alive the possibility that the rate of 
money wage increases would settle down 
to the rate of growth of productivity. 
A spontaneous decline of interest rates 
has taken some of the “steam” out of 
the political opposition to anti-inflation- 
ary monetary policy. 

Meanwhile the conduct of United 
States foreign economic policy has been 
reassuring. The tied-loan step of the 
Development Loan Fund was not fol- 
lowed up by other agencies but was 
explained as a tactical move designed 
primarily to induce other industrialized 
countries to supply more capital to the 
underdeveloped world. The Adminis- 
tration’s requests for military and eco- 
nomic assistance funds seem not to 
have been influenced by balance of 
payments considerations. The recent 
United States initiative in foreign eco- 
nomic policy has been Mr. Dillon’s pro- 
posal to strengthen co-operation among 


Western Europe, Canada, and the United — 


States. While it is probably hoped that 
this will have a favorable effect on our 


balance of payments, it is certainly not 
an economically isolationist reaction to 
the problem. Proposals for legislation 
on trade have remained dormant in the 
Congress. 


THE PROBLEM REMAINS 


I think it is clear that last fall ’s ex- 
citement about the deficit and our likely 
reaction to it went too far. But I 
think that this spring’s relaxation of 
concern has also gone too far. The 
sharp reduction of the deficit between 
the third and fourth quarters of 1959 
was due in large measure to one nonre- 
current factor—advance repayments on 
some government loans.. The forecasted 
decline in the deficit from $3.7 billion 
in 1959 to $2.9 billion in 1960 also 
would be due in large part to the pass- 
ing of certain temporary items. This 
decline cannot be projected beyond 1960. 
. How large a deficit we can run ` 
without worrying about it is impossible 
to say. So much depends upon the ex- 
pectations and confidence of those, at 
home and abroad, who hold dollars. 
Presumably we could run an average 
deficit larger than zero for a consider- 
able period. But note that if the esti- 
mate for this year is correct we shall 
have a total deficit of $10 billion for 
the three years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
Seven years of zero deficits would be 
required to reduce the average deficit 
for the period beginning in 1958 to $1 
billion a year. J think it is fair to say 
that there are no signs of a spontaneous 
decline in the deficit to zero or to $1 
billion a year in the next few years. 

The time has not yet come for de- 
claring the age of inflation over, even 
though the certainty with which some 
people asserted the permanence of in- 
flation was unjustified. After all, the 
evidence from which we would deduce 
the end of the inflation is still scantier 
than that recently used to demonstrate 
its permanence. 
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Neither can we yet be confident that 
the structure of American foreign eco- 
nomic policy is safe against the reac- 
tion to the balance of payments deficit. 
‘Congress has been distracted by other 
things. We have not yet had the de- 
bate over the foreign aid appropriations, 
and when that happens we will certainly 
hear more about the deficit. Also, there 
is still a considerable tendency in the 
country to view the balance of pay- 
ments problem as a problem of protect- 
ing American industry against “unfair” 
foreign competition. Perhaps more im- 
portant, while the existing posture of 
American foreign economic policy may 
withstand the balance of payments prob- 
lem, that problem may yet obstruct new 
moves that would be desirable in trade 
and aid policy. 

So we must continue to think and 
talk about the United States balance of 
payments. But we can now think and 
talk about it differently than we would 
have done two years or even six months 
ago. 
something from recent discussion of the 
balance of payments. At least, some 
points have been so obvious in the dis- 
cussion that they should have been 
learned. I should like to comment 
briefly on some of the lessons gained 
from our recent experience and discus- 
sion before turning to the problems that 
remain unsolved. 


LESSONS OF THE RECENT EXPERIENCE 


Economists have had yet another les- 
son about the hazards of economic fore- 
casting. Weighty tomes about the per- 
sistent dollar shortage were continuing 
to appear after the dollar shortage had 
vanished. We must either speed up the 
publication process or be more cautious 
in the future. Particularly, we shall 
have to be careful about making intel- 
lectual commitments to the idea of per- 
sistent dollar scarcity. 


Why such a large number of econo- 


I believe that we have learned © 


mists were wrong about the dollar short- 
age is a question that will be debated 
for a long time. I would venture the 
opinion that in this case, as in several 
others, economists have erroneously in- 
terpreted as real, and therefore rather 
intractable; phenomena that were basi- 
cally monetary phenomena and would 
yield to sound monetary policy. 

A second lesson, this one not confined 
to economists, has to do with the na- 
ture of our relations with the economies 
of the other industrialized nations. The 
change that has occurred is clear if we 
compare the rationales of the Marshall 
Plan and the Dillon Plan. The Mar- 
shall Plan was a declaration of Ameri- 
ca’s political interest in the European 
economy. The Dillon Plan is much 
more a declaration of America’s eco- 
nomic interest in the European econ- 
omy. - In the Marshall Plan days and 
subsequently our economic relations 
with Europe were slack. Because of 
the excess demand for dollars our econ- 
omy was largely insulated from the con- 
sequences of relative price levels, inter- 
est rates, and capital movements. To- 
day the gearing between our economy 
and that of the rest of the industrial 
world is much tighter and runs in both 
directions. 

As a direct consequence, we are much 
more aware of the relations between 
our own domestic economic policy and 
our international economic policy. For 
about twenty-five years prior to 1958, 
American economic thinking, in the uni- - 
versities, in the government, and in the 
country generally, was divided into two 
isolated compartments—one domestic 
and one international. This division is 
illustrated by the Employment Act of 


-1946, ideologically the most significant 


economic legislation of this generation. 
The Act sets forth. a number of basic 
objectives and conditions that . should 
govern ‘our economic policy, but the 
Act does not refer to any goal for our 
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international economic position. ` The 
Act would probably be written differ- 
ently in this respect, as in some others, 
if- it were written today. We are, I 
think, only at the beginning of a recog- 
nition of the great variety of domestic 
economic policies in which we must 
hereinafter pay attention to effects o 

our international position. 


CYCLICAL BEHAVIOR OF THE 
O ` UNITED STATES BALANCE 


. 
- 


' We have, I hope, learned something 
about the cyclical behavior of the United 
States balance of payments. For many 
years the standard view was that the 
international balance of the rest of the 
world was highly vulnerable to a United 
States recession. 
when the United States sneezes Europe 
gets pneumonia.. It was believed that 
even a minor American recession—as 
judged by domestic expectations—would 


so depress our imports as to cause seri- 


ous trouble for the rest of the world. 
This theory was somewhat shaken by 
experience during the 1954 recession, 
which Europe -weathered rather well. 
But the real “eye opener” came in 1958 
when it was the United States rather 
than Europe that suffered the balance 
of payments problem. The European 
recession slowed down our exports of 
capital goods and industrial raw mate- 
rials, but our recession did not inter- 
fere much with our imports from Eu- 
rope, which are largely consumers’ 
goods. Our own raw material imports 
did decline, but these came largely from 
underdeveloped countries with small 
foreign exchange reserves. ‘They had 
to reduce their imports from us when 
we reduced our imports from them. 

It may not always be true that when 
Europe sneezes the United States will 
get “the shakes,” but we should be pre- 
pared for the possibility. We should 
not be alarmed by the deficits we may 


In the old cliché, | 


run during recessions but we should 
try to put ourselves in a position, dur- 
ing favorable cyclical phases, to with- 
stand recession deficits. 

The world should also have learned 
something in the last two years about 
the way the United States behaves in a 
recession. We heard a great deal in 
1958 and early 1959 about the worries 
of the. Zurich bankers over the large 
deficit in the United States budget. 
They apparently regarded this as a 
grave omen of fiscal irresponsibility, in- 
flation, and weakness in the dollar. 
Their fears seemed to be contagious 
and even to. feed back to the United 
States. But they should have known, 
and should have learned by now, that 
the United States budget will show a 
large deficit in recessions, in conditions 
when the deficit is not inflationary, and 
that it will quickly snap into balance 
when the recession is over. No deduc- 
tions about the long-run trend of Ameri- 
can financial policy should be drawn 
from our recession deficits. 

Everyone who thought seriously about 


the. balance of payments problem dur- 


ing the recent excitement must have en- 
countered certain taboos. One is obvi- 
ously related to the exchange rate of the 
dollar. It was not good form to talk 
about the exchange rate while we had a 
large deficit, because talk on this sub- 
ject might disturb confidence and cause 
a run on the dollar. A similar, al- 


- though weaker, taboo applied to discus- 


sion of the law which requires that a 
large proportion of our gold be held as 
reserve against liabilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. This requirement 
makes this part of the gold unavailable 
to meet foreign drains. Many people 
wished that in quieter times we had dis- 
cussed these matters and arrived at con- 
scious national decisions about them. 
But 1959 did not seem the year for 
that. There is, in my opinion, a lesson 
here. Let us be sure that we do have 
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a candid discussion of ieee mad 
when the atmosphere is once more calm. 


WHAT THE PROBLEM IS 


I shall refer to only one more lesson 
of our recent experience and discussion. 
This lesson'has to do with what the 
balance of payments problem is and is 
not. The problem is not simply to 
bring our foreign payments and receipts 
into equality or into a sustainable re- 
lation. There are a great many ways 
to do this, and if we do nothing at all 
the deficit will come to an end anyway 
-—certainly when the gold runs out. 
The problem is to eliminate or reduce 
the deficit in the best way, in the way 
that costs least in terms of national and 
individual objectives. 


If we have a deficit of $3 billion and | 


want to eliminate it, we must sacrifice 
$3 billion worth of something. We 
must give up some combination of for- 
eign economic assistance,’ military ex- 
penditures abroad, private overseas in- 
vestment, foreign travel and other serv- 
ices, private. merchandise imports, and 
domestic use of goods and services that 
could be.exported. We can choose the 
proportions in which we relinquish these 
various things. It is a mistake to think 
that solution of the deficit problem re- 
quires, as a matter of economic neces- 
sity, that we give up any particular item 
on this list. All that is required is that 
we give up enough in total. To decide 
what to yield is the task of statesman- 
ship. To execute this decision is the 
task of economic policy. ` 

There was a tendency in the early 
days of the balance of payments debate 
to fix upon our foreign economic aid 
and military expenditures as the things 
to sacrifice. But this was never an 
economically necessary choice, and in 
broader terms, in my opinion, it would 
be an unwise choice. The decision to 
spend X billion dollars a year on such 
programs has little political sex appeal 


and no strong pressure groups for its 
support. The -decision is made each 
year after most intense and unsympa- 
thetic scrutiny. More than in’ most 
other parts of the federal budget, it can 
be said that the decision to make these 
expenditures reflects a deliberate evalu- 
ation of serious national interest. Con- 
sidering the nature of these decisions, it 
is absurd to say that they must be re- 
versed because an economy capable of 
producing $500 billion of goods and 
services cannot generate some combina- ` 
tion of increased exports and reduced 
imports that will add up to approxi- 
mately $3 billion. 


UNSOLVED QUESTIONS 


Looking ahead to the future of the 
American balance of payments, it seems 
to me that there are three main un- 
solved questions. I call these questions 
unsolved quite literally, not as a polite 
way of saying that only I know the an- 


“swers but quite candidly that I do not 


know the answers. The questions are: 

1. Have we a Satisfactory adjustment 
mechanism for ,keeping United States 
foreign receipts and payments in sus- 
tainable balance? 

2. What change, if any, in the struc- 
ture of United States exports and im- 
ports will be needed in the future? In 
my opinion, the essential question here 
is what will America produce best in a 
world where capital, technological know- 
how, and managerial capacity move 
across international boundaries with 
great ease and fluidity? This will be a 


better, more prosperous, and more sta- 


ble world. The adjustment: to it will 
create some problems for us, because. 
the special productive abilities in which 
we have had the greatest advantage will 
be more widely diffused. How well we 
make the adjustment will affect the effi- 
ciency of our own economy, but will not 
control our ability to solve the balance 
of payments problem. ` l 
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3. How can we generate the increase 
in world liquidity that will be required 
by the growth of the world’s economy? 
How long can we rely upon gold as the 
basis of international means of pay- 
ments, a reliance long since abandoned 
in domestic economies? Looked at from 
the other direction, will we be ready to 
entrust to an international central bank 
the essential -functions now exercised by 
national central banks? What implica- 
tions would such a development have 
for independent conduct of other do- 
mestic econemic policies? 

Except to recognize them as prob- 
lems, space does not permit me to say 
more about the second and third of 
these ‘questions. I shall confine my re- 
maining remarks to the first question, 
which in the perspective of, let us say, 
the next ten to twenty years may be the 
most important. 

It may be that we shall solve the 
current balance of payments problem 
through a combination of ad hoc meas- 
ures. The list by now is familiar. For- 
eign nations should eliminate their dis- 
criminations against the dollar. Other 
industrialized countries should increase 
their capital exports to the underdevel- 
oped world. We should stop inflation 
at home. We should make American 
producers more keenly aware of the op- 
portunities and problems in meeting for- 
eign competition. 

Some such package of measures may 
suffice, and they may suffice for quite 
a long time. They may serve as a once- 
-for-all adjustment to a once-for-all ad- 
justment in foreign productivity and 
economic stability that has been taking 
place. But these measures do not con- 
stitute a balancing mechanism. They 
are not measures that can be applied 
flexibly, reversibly, and to the extent 
necessary to meet pressures on the bal- 


ance of payments, the strength and tim- . 


ing of which cannot be foreseen. Once 
we have stabilized our price level we 


cannot stabilize it further. Once dol- 
lar discriminations have been abolished 
they cannot be abolished again. And 
so on. These are all things that should 
be done. In fact, they should be done 
whether or not we have a balance of 
payments problem. This is why it has 
been so easy to agree on them. It is 
also why they cannot by themselves con- 
stitute a satisfactory balancing mecha- 
nism. We need something that can be 
done only if and to the extent that is 
required by the balance of payments. 


Wuat A BALANCING MECHANISM Is 


What I mean by a-balancing mecha- 
nism can best be shown by listing the 
kinds of mechanism that economists 
have traditionally discussed. There are 
four principal means, aside from direct 
controls, by which it has been thought 
that a country’s international payments 
could or would be kept in balance in 
the face of the varied and unpredictable 
forces that play upon those payments: 

1. Prices and money incomes would 
decline in a country having a balance 
of payments deficit, partly as a direct 
result of a decline of exports relative to 
imports and partly as an indirect re- 
sult of loss of monetary reserves. The 
decline ‘of prices and money incomes 
would increase the deficit country’s 
ability to export and reduce its ability 
and willingness to import. 

2. Real incomes would decline in the 
deficit country, for similar reasons and 
with similar results. 

3. Interest rates would rise in the 
deficit country, mainly because of the 
loss of monetary reserves, and capital 
would flow in from abréad. 

4, The exchange rate of the deficit 
country would decline. 

The common characteristics of these 
means for maintaining balance is that 
they can be used as much as necessary 
—éa Voutrance—to achieve the result. 
For example, there is no assignable 

/ 
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limit to the possible decline of the ex- 
change rate and therefore no assignable 
limit to the balance of payments pres- 
sure with which it can cope. In this it 
differs from, say, lectures by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to exporters, which 
do have a visible limit of effectiveness. 

These four methods of maintaining 
balance do more than illustrate what a 
balancing mechanism means. They con- 
stitute, I believe, a complete list of the 
` possible elements of a balancing mecha- 
nism -that have been conceived in more 
than a century of thought on the sub- 
ject by economists. Again I exclude 
direct controls from consideration. I 
also exclude possible multilateral ar- 
rangements under which surplus coun- 
tries would commit themselves to hold 
any amount of the currency of deficit 
countries. In such an arrangement defi- 
cit, would cease to have its usual mean- 
ing of the accumulation of foreign lia- 
bilities that could be withdrawn in gold. 
However, it is inconceivable to me that 
any country. would undertake such a 
commitment without assurance that defi- 
cit countries would employ some of the 
foregoing measures to limit their defi- 
cits. Otherwise the surplus countries 
give a blank check. 


Have Wr Forsworn Att REMEDIES? 


To list these four means for main- 
taining balance is to see how alien they 
are to our avowed policies. We will not 
` deflate, we will not allow employment 
and real output to fall if we can avoid 
it, we will not allow interest rates to 
rise beyond the point that is consistent 
with price stability and full employment 
at home, and we will not devalue. Un- 
less someone has a secret weapon, this 


seems to leave us without a balancing | 


mechanism. 

.In fact, we have more room for ma- 
neuver than this. The price level that 
counts is the relation between our price 
level and foreign price levels. While we 
\ . 


will not deflate, other countries may in- 
flate, and surplus countries have some 
tendency to do so. We will all have 
stable price levels, but some will be 
more stable than others. On our side, 
the full employment and maximum pro- 
duction we maintain are not always 
quite full and maximum. Foreign com-. 
petition can still cause unemployment 
and idle. capacity that, provoke a do- 
mestic reaction to meet the competition. 
Moreover, the level of interest rates 
that is consistent with high employ- 
ment and price stability is not uniquely 
given, but depends upon certain vari- 
ables that. can be manipulated, notably 
the budget surplus. ‘Perhaps we can, if 
necessary, use high interest rates in de- 
fense of the balance of payments, al- 
though at, some sacrifice of economic 
growth. 

Nevertheless, it seems. an unsatisfac- 
tory strategy to try to work out a bal- 
ance of payments policy in the gaps left 
by our failure, or the failure óf other 
countries, to achieve price stability, 
high employment, and rapid growth. I 
make no predictions. The ebbs and 
flows of international; economic forces 
may be sufficiently offsetting, our re- 
serves sufficiently large, even this lim- 
ited room for maneuver adequate, to 
keep us out of trouble. But no one can 
say with confidence that this will be 
true. 


Wuat Is ere ABOUT THE DOLLAR? 


Our recent and current deficits show 
us that the dollar is a currency like any 
other, not designated ‘by Providence. al- 
ways to be scarce but liable sometimes 
to be in excess supply. We are there- 
fore subject to the classic dilemma of 
the balance of -payments—namely that 
a domestic policy of general price sta- 
bility, high employment, and growth 
will not always be consistent with a 
fixed exchange rate. This dilemma does 


not only exist in theory; ‘it has been en- 
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countered in fact by every nation in the 
rld, except us, in the past twenty 
years. 

The charter of the International Mone- 
tary Fund recognizes this problem and 
incorporates a way to deal with it. It is 
expected that members of the Fund will 
pursue antiinflationary policies in order 
to avoid balance of payments deficits. 
But no country is expected to put its 
domestic economy through the defla- 
tionary wringer in order to keep its in- 
ternational payments in balance. For a 
country pursuing sound and prudent in- 
ternal policies, devaluation of the cur- 
rency is a permitted remedy for persist- 
ent balance of payments difficulties. 


But we have not thought that this — 


problem or this remédy applied to us. 
There are obvious reasons for this. For 
so many years the dollar was the scarce 
currency and our reserves were so large. 
Moreover, there is a real difficulty in 
the way of devaluation for the United 
States dollar. The United States, as is 
frequently said, is the world’s banker. 
Dollars are held as reserves by most 


foreign central banks as means by which’ 


they will meet temporary: deficits in 
their own accounts. This imposes a re- 
sponsibility upon us. But surely we are 
entitled to ask whether we must con- 
tinue to bear this responsibility if it re- 
quires subordination of our own do- 
mestic economic objectives. 


THE NEED to BE PREPARED 


I suppose it must be obvious that my 
own thinking leans toward inclusion of 
devaluation among the instruments by 
which the United States might adjust to 


a persistent balance of payments deficit. 
This is not because I have any fond- 
ness for this solution and it is not my 
point to urge such a solution. My 
main point is that we need to be pre- 
pared with a better thought out and ac- 
cepted philosophy of ways to deal with 
a balance of payments problem than we 
now have. 
One may fairly ask why it is neces- 
sary now to consider remedies for a 
contingency that is not now present and 
may never occur. Why raise such con- 
fidence-disturbing questions now rather 
than wait for the problem to arise if 
it ever does? The answer is that the 
problem may come, and if it does we 
will wish we had considered these ques- 
tions earlier. I would hate to see us 
twisting and squirming with inferior 
solutions—cutting our political and eco- 


nomic commitments abroad, imposing 


restrictions on trade, travel, and for- 
eign investment, trying to. hold down 
the domestic economy—because we are 
intellectually, psychologically, and insti- 
tutionally unprepared to do better. 

I do not like to end on such a somber 
note. Our position is both strong and 
improving. If we are reasonably sen- 
sible about inflation there is a good 
likelihood that our position will remain 
strong. That is why this is a fitting 
time to talk about more remote and less 
comfortable possibilities. 


x x * 


(Dr. Stein unfortunately was ill at 
the meeting and could not participate 
in the Question and Answer period.— 
Ed.) 
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IRST, I will give a quick answer 
to the question, should we reassess 
our foreign aid program? It is an 
emphatic yes! To do so, I suggest, 
we need to know the dimensions, com- 
plexities, and nature of the problem 
of speeding the development of the 
less-developed countries. We must re- 
view the contribution external aid has 
made up till now and, learning from 
our past experience, seek the ways 
and means to improve its effectiveness. 
We are in the midst of one of the 
most significant events of our time: 
the revolt of two thirds of the world’s 
people against continued acceptance of 
poverty, illiteracy, and chronic ill- 
health. The yearnings of these people 
for a better living, if channeled cor- 
rectly, can bring us a better and 
more prosperous world or, if their 
yearnings are ignored, a world of 
mounting tensions and explosive unrest. 
Included in the revolt against poverty 
are, of course, the people of Communist 
China. It is not because of any indif- 
ference to the plight of the 650 million 
Chinese that they have not been in- 
cluded in United Nations ‘programs, but 
rather because Communist China does 
not belong to the United Nations. Our 
principal concern in the matter of eco- 
nomic development is with the one and 
a quarter billion people who live in some 
sixty member nations of the United 
Nations or in some forty territories and 
communities associated with the United 
Nations. 


AWARENESS OF THE- NEED 


The “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions,” as it has been aptly called, is of 
recent origin. Through countless cen- 
turies most of the forebears of these 
underprivileged people, who are now 
so determined to improve their lot, en- 
dured patiently the evils of poverty and 
ignorance, In all probability there was 


always some smouldering unrest, but it 
did not burst into flames until the 
advent of World War II. Because 
most of the billion and a quarter people 
with whom we are concerned lived in 
colonies, they attributed to their colonial 
status the blame for their unhappy lot. 
Therefore their flaming unrest first took 
the form of a demand for independence. 
No less than twenty-two nations have 
won independence for their 800 million 
people in the short period of the 1940's 


-and 1950’s. | Several other nations 


comprising many tens of. millions of 
people will become independent this 
year. And there is explosive unrest in 
many of the remaining dependent 
countries. Unfortunately, independence 
of and by itself does not assure eco- 
nomic progress. Political revolt is only 
the beginning of a wider and deeper 
revolt against the indignity of poverty. 

Another significant development of 
recent origin is a growing awareness 
that the richer nations in their own 
enlightened self-interest should assist 
the poorer nations in speeding their 
economic development. President Eisen- 
hower was voicing this concern when he 
said in a television interview with 
Prime Minister Macmillan: 


I believe that in a sense the problem of 
the underdeveloped nations is more im- 
portant for Western civilization than this 
problem of the Soviet-Western differences, 
and quarrels. And there are about two 
billion people today living without suff- 
cient food, shelter, clothing and health 
facilities., 

This that 


recognition something 


` should be done for the people in the 


less-developed countries—in the inter- 


ests of all—first found expression in the 


Expanded Programme of Technical As- 
sistance of the United Nations and in 
President Truman’s Point Four pro- 
gram, both of which came into being 
in 1949. Prior to this time, responsi- 
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bility for assistance was left to the 
churches and other humanitarian groups 
which, of course, have long been con- 
cerned with the plight of the des- 
perately poor and underprivileged in 
other lands. 


Bilateral assistance 


In the 1950’s assistance to the under- 
developed countries increased sub- 
stantially. The United States em- 
barked upon.a huge program of bi- 
lateral technical assistance through the 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tion and bilateral lending through the 
Export-Import Bank and the Develop- 
ment Loan Eund. The United States 
also contributed to the programs of the 
United Nations, the Colombo Plan and 
the Organization of American States. 
Great Britain, France, the German 
Federal Republic, the Soviet Union and 
other countries also established bilateral 
programs for giving technical and: other 
financial assistance. 


United Nations Agencies 


Then there were the United Nations 
agencies. , First, those concerned with 
economic development through capital 
investment—-the International’ Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Finance Corporation. Sec- 
ond, the group operating in the pre- 
investment field, whose function is to 
lay the foundation for investment by 
assisting in the making of resource 
surveys, the establishment of training 
institutes, and making available to the 
less-developed countries knowledge of 
new techniques in agriculture and in- 


dustry. There is the United Nations © 


itself, and its related agencies. organ- 
ized to give assistance in specific fields 
—education and science, food, agricul- 
ture, health, labor, civil aviation, atomic 
energy, and so on. And the United Na- 
tiohs Special Fund, which I will discuss 
later. 


Low income 


In spite of these multitudinous na- 
tional and international programs in the 
1950’s, the results in terms of improved 
living standards were not very impres- 
sive. Before I give the figures, let me - 
stress that they. are not precise. Fig- 
ures on per capita income in these 
countries are substantially understated 
as compared with those figures from 
the advanced countries. One of several 
reasons for this is that much home- 
grown product in the less-developed 
countries is not included in the national 
statistics. The figures do, however, 
provide a useful index of progress within 
those countries, and they have value 
for certain purposes of comparison. 
Even when allowing for their under- 
statement, they show incomes in the 
underdeveloped countries to be ap- 
pallingly and distressingly low. 

The statistical income per person in 


‘the 100 countries and territories in the 


year 1950 averaged approximately $90. 
It probably reached slightly over $100 | 
per person in 1959. Gross income grew 
at the rate of 3 per cent a year, but 
because there were 200 million more 
mouths to feed in these countries in 
1959 than there were in 1950, the net 
increase in income per person was only 
about 1 per cent, that is, about $1 a 
year. This is too slow—dangerously so. 


THE PROPOSAL 


We are now starting the crucial dec- 
ade of the 1960’s. Economic growth 


in the less-developed countries clearly 


should be speeded. The first task of 
each nation is to set its own goal and 
determine and execute its own program 
for achieving this goal. But in ad- 
dition I propose: 

That we—all of us together—fix as 
our goal to double in the 1960s, as 
compared with the 1950’s, the annual per, 
capita rate of economic growth in 100 
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= countries and territories containing a bil- 
lion and a quarter of the world’s people. 
If we achieve this goal it will mean increas- 
ing the per capita economic growth rate of 
the less-developed countries from an aver- 
age of one per cent a year in the 1950's 
to an. average of two per cent in the 
1960’s. To do this it will be necessary 
for the less-developed countries to sustain 
an annual rate of economic growth of 
four per cent. This will mean a total 
increase of about 40 per cent and a per 
capita increase of nearly 25 per cent in 
ten years. It will mean increasing annual 
per capita income from the estimated 
present figure of around $100 to around 
$125 in 1970. This means increasing per 
capita income over the decade of the 
1960’s by about 25 per cent per person 
or an average of about $2.50 per person 
per year. 


Attainable goal 


In my opinion this is a modest and 
practicable goal, entirely possible of 
attainment, Per capita income growth 
of 2 per cent a year is just about what 
was achieved in the United States of 
America from 1870 to 1929. It is, in 
my view, the very minimum we should 
seek to bring about in the less-developed 
countries today if explosive pressures 
building up in the world are to be 
released into constructive channels. 

This goal may seem too modest, but 
this must be kept in mind: the average 
figures for proposed income increases, 
covering as they do one and one quarter 
billion people in 100 different country 
situations, conceal the exciting possi- 
bility that ten, fifteen, or more key 
countries will achieve a real -break- 
through toward self-propelling, self- 
generating economies with enormous 
increases in living standards. And noth- 
ing is needed more today than examples 
of countries that—under free institu- 
tions—have achieved this goal. I may 
be over-optimistic, but it is my personal 
view that at least twenty countries can 
achieve self-sustaining economies in the 


- SOUFCES. 


1960’s. Think what an inspiration this 
would be to the remaining eighty. 

Theoretically, the achievement of 
this: 2 per cent per annum increase 
in personal income should be readily 
attainable, because the underlying rea- 
son for underdevelopment is under- 
utilization of natural and human re- 
Each day at the United 
Nations brings new evidence of the 
massive need for much more knowledge 
of the physical resources of these low- 
income countries. Not enough is known 
about mineral resources, river flows, soil 
content, industrial potentialities, or 
markets. 

As for the human resources in the 
less-developed nations, they have been 
shamefully neglected. Only a very 
small. percentage of the people who live . 
in these countries have ever had the 
opportunity to acquire an education, 
most cannot even read or write and 
only a few have ever held positions of 
responsibility. There is an immense 
need for training of all kinds, from 
on-the-job training of artisans to the 
more complex sciences of technological 
institutes. And let no one say that the 
people of the less-developed countries 
cannot be trained to be good mechanics, 
good farmers, good engineers, good 
doctors, good administrators. May I 
recall a myth that was current in the 
United States not too long ago that the 


‘Russians were so lacking in mechanical 


aptitudes that they could not even run 
a tractor—and then came the Sputniks. 

Yes, theoretically the goal I have 
proposed should be easily reached; but 
to achieve it, it will’ be necessary to 
place our priorities in the right order 
and to make our thinking and action 
accord with the facts. This means 
that there must be a sharp increase in 
technical assistance and particularly in 
preinvestment work in the under- 
developed countries, that a greater flow 
of private capital must be attracted, 
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and that public investment in basic 
facilities and services must be increased 
substantially. It also means that we 
must make a new approach to the task, 
based upon the fact of interdependence 
between the industrially advanced and 
the underdeveloped countries. 


New APPROACH NECESSARY 


Here, in summary form, is how I 
think we must approach the problem: 

In the first place, all must recognize 
that today no single country, rich or 
poor, can achieve maximum economic 
growth except in an expanding world 
economy. All countries, whether their 
incomes are high, middle, or low, must 
in their own self-interest accept pro- 
portionate responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of a rapidly expanding world eco- 
nomy and rising levels of international 
trade. The first responsibility of each 
country is to speed its own development. 
Its second responsibility is to assist 
other nations in accordance with its 
means. - 

Next, it must be recognized frankly 
that we in the industrialized countries 
promote economic development in the 
low-income countries because it is in 
our own interest to do so. At the same 
time, the leaders of the underdeveloped 
countries, for their part, must accept 
their own responsibilities for a maxi- 
mum effort. Both must recognize that 
they are working together to accomplish 
a common purpose that will benefit all. 

Economic assistance is not charity, 
and it must not be considered as such. 
If it is considered as charity, many 
nations will contribute nothing because 
the view is widely held, and I share it, 
that governments should not use tax 
money for philanthropic purposes. At 
best, support for charity would be 
spasmodic and lacking in the necessary 
continuity. Further, if economic as- 
sistance is considered charity, the effect 


on the recipient nations is devastating; 
it saps the self-reliance of both the 


leaders and their people in the low- 


income countries. It tends to create 
the impression that solving their prob- 
lems is someone else’s business. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
Paternalism in international relations, 
like paternalism in industry, generates 
resentment and results in half-hearted 
effort. External aid can only help those 
determined to help themselves, people 
who are willing to make real sacrifices 
and devote their maximum energies. 

The third factor in the new approach 
is‘ that economic assistance should be 
divorced from international politics. 
Helping to promote greater prosperity 
in expanding freedom is-an objective 
worthy to be pursued for its own sake. 
We must not defeat the effort with 
political strings, nor try to buy good- 
will with it, nor use it to try to make 
momentary gains in a cold war. Eco- 
nomic assistance is a task in which all 
nations should be urged to participate 
—in concert. Conflicting aims and 
competing programs can only lead to 
confusion and waste. 

The fourth element of this new ap- 
proach is that greatly expanded use 
should be made of the services of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies operating in the developmental field. 
The needs of the developing nations for 
preinvestment and investment assist- 
ance are so great that the field should, 
of course, be open for any country, or 
organization, or group to help in any 
way of its own choice. But the ad- 
vantages—political, economic, and tech- 
nical—which repose in the United Na- 
tions and its related agencies should 
be more widely recognized. 

Representatives of countries receiving 
assistance repeatedly declare their gen- 
eral preference for help through the 
United Nations because from this 
source it is much more acceptable 
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politically. Further, United Nations 
assistance is a completely co-operative 
endeavor, with a voice given to countries 
whatever their size or wealth and with 
all countries contributing to the costs. 
On the other hand, the United Nations 
can be “tough” with the underdeveloped 
countries and apply sound criteria for 
assistance. It cannot be accused of 
_ seeking any political or commercial ad- 
vantage. Better results can be obtained 
through United Nations machinery at 
substantial monetary savings. And in 
the United Nations and its thirteen 
specialized agencies reposes the richest 
experience that can be found anywhere 
in virtually every field of development 
activity. The United Nations draws 
on the whole world for its technicians. 
This brings me to the fifth point in 
the new approach I propose. It is that 
we recognize in a practical way the 
urgent need to speed and expand pro- 
grams of technical assistance, especially 
work such as that of the United Nations 
Special Fund in surveying natural re- 
sources and training people in the skills 
they must have to make effective use of 
their rivers, forests, fields, and mineral 
wealth. Our aim is to raise income in 
the underdeveloped countries, and to 
do this by raising their production and 
productivity. This requires investment. 
But investment, public as well as pri- 
vate, will not venture into the dark. 
On the other hand, it is attracted by 
possibilities for its fruitful use. 


The United Nations Special Fund 


. The United Nations Special Fund was 
organized a year ago precisely to carry 
United Nations assistance a new step 
forward by intensifying this essential 
preinvestment work. It is not a lending 
institution, but can be of immense ser- 
vice to lending institutions. Its resources 
are wholly devoted to the financing of 


resource surveys, vocational and ad- 
vanced technical training, and opera- 
tional research. It concentrates on 
relatively large projects which will open 
doors to fruitful investment. During 
its first year the United Nations Special 
Fund approved projects to speed eco- 
nomic progress in fifty of the under- 
developed countries and territories in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. They 
involve expenditures of $75 million. 
But as the Special Fund requires maxi- 
mum self-help on the part of the 
recipients, the latter will contribute $44 
million to these projects, and the 
seventy-four governments which finance 
the program will contribute the re- 
maining $31 million. 

Over half of the Special Fund proj- 
ects thus far approved are intensive 
surveys to determine and demonstrate 
the feasibility of bringing large areas of 
land into agricultural production, for in- 
stance by irrigation, of harnessing rivers 
to produce electricity, of exploiting 
mineral deposits, and developing large- 
scale fishing industries. The second 
broad category of projects supported 
by the United Nations Special Fund 
will help those countries train their 
people iń a variety of crafts from 
carpentry to mechanics, instruct them 
in management techniques, develop 
agricultural extension service, and teach 
engineering. Other of these United 
Nations projects will assist a number 
of countries in applied research, nota- 
bly in finding new commercial uses for 
local materials and products. Finally, 
there is an interregional project to 
assist governments of a score of coun- 
tries in Africa, the Middle East, and 
southwest Asia to control the Desert 
Locust, which periodically swarms 
across vast areas devouring all vegeta- 
tion in its path. 

All of the forty-four Special Fund 
projects approved in 1959 will be ex- 
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ecuted by the United Nations itself or 
one of its specialized agencies, using 
their experience and extending greatly 
the services they can perform in their 
particular fields. In its effort to facili- 
tate capital investments, to introduce 
technological innovations, and improve 
technical skills, the Special Fund ap- 
plies sound business criteria. It only 
helps countries to help themselves. It 
shares rather than bears the costs. It 
insists that a project it approves fall 
within the framework of a consistent 
economic policy. It only assists proj- 
ects which are to result in sustained 
follow-up action. The Fund’s assistance 
to training and research institutions is 
limited to support for not longer than 
five years, diminishing in each of the 
last three years. The whole emphasis 
is on obtaining significant increases in 
strategic areas of production and pro- 
ductivity. It assists only schemes which 
will contribute substantially and quickly 
to development. 

Sound business practice requires that 
the United Nations program of tech- 
nical assistance and the work of its 
Special Fund be expanded quickly in 
the coming year or two, and be some- 
what increased in the following years. 
There is no doubt whatever in my mind 
that these millions of dollars in pre- 
investment work can attract billions 
of dollars of highly productive invest- 
ment in this crucial decade. 


TRADE AND INVESTMENT 


Finally, I come to the question of 
investment as an essential part of the 
attack on the problem of economic de- 
velopment. The first point to note is 
that by far the larger part of the 
responsibility for supplying the capital 
needed to speed development must 
come from the poorer countries them- 
selves. Even though their incomes are 


pitifully low, a substantial percentage 
of them must go into savings to finance 
the major parts of their development 
programs which can be financed with 
local currencies. These countries must 
also earn by their exports the larger 
part of the foreign exchange required 
to finance their imports from the de- 
veloped countries. This, of course, im- 
plies not only a tremendous effort on 
their part but also requires that the 
industrialized countries maintain a 
steady and preferably rapid pace of 
economic growth, and that they, and 
the developing countries as well, keep ` 
the channels of world trade open. De- 
velopment aid is in essence trade—the 
supply of goods and services—just. as 
increased trade is development aid. 

I believe that the less-developed areas 
can raise their merchandise exports 
substantially in an expanding world 
economy in the 1960’s. Over that ten- 
year period I estimate they should be | 
able to earn around $378 billion through 
the sale of their goods in world markets. 
On the other hand, if they are to double 
the annual rate of their per capita 
income growth in that period of 1961- 
1970, they will need to import from 
the outside approximately $440 billion, 
which leaves a deficit of some $62 
billion. To this deficit of $62 billion 
we have to add approximately $8 bil- 
lion to cover foreign exchange needed 
for transportation, communications, to 
service debt, and so on, for a total of 
$70 billion. 

At the present time approximately 
$4 billion of capital flows annually for 
economic development from all outside 
sources into these countries. Over the 
ten-year period this would amount. to 
$40 billion, leaving a deficit of $30 
billion. $10 billion of this deficit could 
be covered by increased private ‘in- 
vestment and bankable loans and in- 
creased exports. This leaves approxi- 
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mately $20 billion which will have to 
‘be financed through what are popularly 
called soft loans but which, in my 
opinion, should really be called long- 
range investments, Ideally, this $20 
billion of investments should be fur- 
nished through multinational institu- 
tions such as the proposed International 
Development Association. However, 
this institution is starting with only a 
billion dollars of capital which, of 
course, falls far short of what is needed. 
Perhaps its capital can be expanded to 
a point where over the ten-year period 
it will meet half the needs for so-called 
“soft loans.” The other half will have 
to come from individual countries or 
from regional associations. The United 
States will, in all probability, have to 
provide for half of this investment, 
approximately $10 billion. 

Can we afford it? The United States 
alone is planning to spend $400 billion 
for defence in this same ten-year period 
and no one asks—or should ask—can 
we afford it? We cannot afford to 
refuse this investment in the future of 
these 100 countries because. in a very 
real sense it is an investment in our 
own future. 


- THE BREAK-THROUGH 


The stakes we are playing for are 
breathtaking. They are to turn rising 
tensions into constructive channels, to 
establish and sustain the dynamic envi- 
ronment from which steady increases 
in national income and human well- 
being will spring. The people in the . 
underdeveloped countries must do their 
part to bring about the better life they 
seek, and we in the industrialized coun- 
tries must do our part. Working thus 


‘together in a common program in the 


common interest, we can create a steady 
expanding world economy in which all 
of us will find increasing satisfaction 
and opportunity. The achievement, as 
I have suggested, of self-propelling 
economies by ten—perhaps twenty—of 
the less-developed countries by 1970 
would have a tremendous stimulating 
impact upon the rest of the less- 
developed nations. In the 1970’s many 
more would stage a break-through, and 
before the year 2000, the poverty, 
illiteracy, and chronic ill-health which 
have been the lot of most of the 
world’s people since the beginning of 
time would be a memory. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: My question is to what extent 
would it be practical and sensible to 
divert funds from the military expendi- 
ture to the kind of program you have 
described? 


A: I am sure Mr. Martin would 
join me in saying that neither one of 
us are military experts, and therefore, 
I would not have any way to appraise 
the military program. I think these 
should be considered separately. In 
other words are the military expendi- 


tures needed? If they are, then we 
can afford them. Is the assistance to 
less-developed countries needed? Is it 
good business as well as good morals? 
If it is, we can afford it. | 


Q: How much from your experience, 
sir, as administrator of the Marshall 
Plan—watching all the time the activi- 
ties of the United States giving eco- 
nomic help—do you have the impres- 
sion that the help is going to the nation 
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and not to the government only, espe- 
cially to dictatorial governments which 
are using force and slave labor? 


A: I am not quite sure that I 
understand the question. If the ques- 
tion relates to the United States pro- 
gram of aid, then as an international 
_ civil servant, it would be inappropriate 
for me to comment on the United States 
program. I can tell you that as far 
as the program of the United Nations 
is concerned, in the economic field we 


clearly would be out of line if we tried 
to pass critical judgment. We do have 
a perfect right to pass this judgment: 
Has the program a chance for success? 
Will it help the people? In other 
words, our goal is to try and engage 
in projects that will directly or in- 
directly bring about an improvement 
in the standard of living of people. 
You have a perfect right to inquire as 
to whether conditions make the out- 
come possible, and that is a judgment 
we do exercise. 


COMMENTS 


HONORABLE Epwin M. MARTIN 


I would like to comment on our giving 
assistance to countries which «have 
dictatorial governments. For us this is 
a very difficult question that you have 
raised and it will always be one. It is 
impossible for one country or the 
United Nations to go into another 
country without the permission of the 
government. We cannot deal man to 
man, person to person, and consequently 
anything we do if it is good will be 
credited to the government in power. 
We cannot avoid this. If it is bad, 
then .they take it too. But we have 
felt that we have had to take in some 
cases, much as we dislike it, the onus 


of co-operating with the government 
which might be unpopular with certain . 
parts of the people in order to be able 
to make assistance available which will 
help all the people. And that over 
time, if we are helping the people 
generally to improve their standard of 
living and their literacy, they will be 
in a better position to secure the kind 
of government we want and that they 
would really like to have, so that one 
has to take, I think, some short-term 
disadvantages in the hopes that there 
will be long-term benefits. But, they 
are disadvantages, and this is a real- 
problem. 


Implications of the Race Between Economics 
and Population in Latin America 


By Preston E. JAMES 


ABSTRACT: Hunger is the price today of the race between 
economics and ‘population in Latin America. Thus, the pri- 
mary problem is to achieve an adequate food supply at prices 
which the poor people can afford. The changes in economics 
and population must be seen in the perspective of the indus- 
trial revolution and the democratic revolution. The industrial 
revolution has provided the means to achieve a better life 
and the democratic revolution has provided the desire for and 
awareness of a better life. But the industrial revolution has 
also brought in its wake increased poverty. The industrial 
revolution, for example, tremendously advanced the public 
health services, but as the death rate declined population in- 
creased and more mouths needed to be fed. The industrial 
revolution by modernizing agricultural production increased 
the food supply but it also released people from the land who 
could earn higher wages in the cities. As the demand for and 
the price of food increased, less and less people could afford to 
buy the food. Thus, the hunger problem, and the need for 
tremendously increased agricultural productivity arose. Co- 
operative efforts among many disciplines are needed to devise 
balanced development programs—programs that will stimu- 
late economic growth in Latin America but will obviate in- 
creased hardships.—Ed. 
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HE existence of a race between 

economics and population in Latin 
America is only a part of a larger and 
more complex process of change. There 
can be some concern that our economic 
planners and the formulators of our 
foreign policy may not’ grasp the na- 
ture and significance of this process 
of change soon enough, and that the 


policy-forming sector of the so-called 


“general public” may lack the back- 


ground of understanding necessary for: 


the formulation of wise policy. It is 
essential to see these current changes 
from the twin perspectives of history 
and geography—to understand that we 
live in a revolutionary age which had 
its beginnings only a short time ago as 
human history is measured, and that 
the twin revolutions of our time have 
been spreading from their center of 


origin, creating in each of the world’s ` 


major culture areas a unique set of re- 
actions. The race between economics 
and population in Latin America must 
be seen as a part of a world-wide proc- 
ess of recent origin. 

Furthermore, the time has iene since 
passed when the United States could 
hope to avoid involvement in these 
processes of change in foreign areas. 
Whether we like it or not, and. whether 
we are prepared for it or not, the 
United States ‘is, in fact, deeply in- 
volved in changes now taking place all 
over the world. No longer is it safe to 
neglect the:continued study of any. part 
of the world, however remote. If the 
third world war is to be a war of ideas 
rather than of hardware, it is precisely 
in the field of foreign-area study, and 
in the formulation of wise foreign policy 
that the war will be won or lost. 


THE GREAT REVOLUTIONS 


The great revolutions of our time are 
called the “industrial revolution” and 
the “democratic revolution.” Both had 
their origins around the shores of the 


North Sea in Europe, and both have 
spread independently and irregularly 
from that area. Before the middle of 
the eighteenth century there had been 
no such fundamental changes in the 
way: of living since the rise of the early 
civilizations many thousands of years 
before Christ. The replacement of hu- 
man and animal muscles by controlled 
inanimate power has profoundly altered 
the economic life; and the replacement 
of the law of status by the law of con- 
tract has given rise to a wholly new 
concept of the relations of man to man. 
But these revolutions have themselves 
changed in content as they have swept 
into new territory: As they now sweep 
over Latin America they are producing 
processes of change that are related to 
world-wide events but that are, at the 
same time, unprecedented and unique. 

Population change is one of the first 
effects of the arrival of the industrial 
revolution. As never before, people are 
concentrated in cities. Because illiter- 
acy and ill-health can most effectively 
be reduced where people live close to- - 
gether, the last decade has witnessed a 
marked rise all over Latin America in 
the percentage of people who can'read 
and write, and a spectacular decline in 
the death rate. Since the population 
picture of Latin America has so re- 
cently been presented by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, there is no need to describe it 
here. The facts are clear: that the 
population of Latin America as a whole 
is growing faster than that of any 
other large part of the earth, but that 
there are great differences within Latin 
America inthe present density and in 
the rate of growth; that the most im- 
portant currents of population move- 
ment are from rural areas to urban 
areas; and that a major cause of the 

1 Kingsley Davis (Editor), “A Crowding 
Hemisphere: Population Change in the Ameri- 
cas,” Tur ANNALS, Vol. 316 (1958). 
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rapid rise of the rate of population 
growth is the sudden decline of the 
death rate. Furthermore, these demo- 
graphic changes are bringing about pro- 
found changes in the kind of life that 
people demand. The democratic revo- 
lution, now just beginning its sweep 
over Latin America, means that people 
are demanding an end to inequality be- 
fore the law, an end to the existence of 
privileged classes—such as landowners, 
army officers, or foreigners—and an end 
to the system of second-class citizenship. 

But in Latin America, these ideas are 
not exactly what they might seem on 
the basis of our own experience with 
them. Equality has a very definite 
meaning in Anglo-America—that John 
Doe is just as good a man as the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that 
every one, no matter what his economic 
or social status, has an equal right to 
look and act like “The man of distinc- 
tion.” In Latin America the~concept 
of equality has a subtle difference of 
meaning. “There it means the equal 
right to be different.2 Equality among 
sovereign states means the equal right 
of each state to determine its own des- 
tiny. There is a certain massive in- 
evitability to the development of deep- 
seated conflict when a collossus such as 
the United States becomes inescapably 
involved in the economic development 
of countries in which one cherished tra- 
dition is the equal right to be different. 


UNBALANCED ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The involvement of the United States 
in the economic development of Latin 
America is not new. Private investors 
have long sought speculative profits 
from Latin-American enterprise, and in 
the process a considerable amount of 
economic development took place. In 


2 John Gillin, “Ethos Components in Mod- 
ern Latin American Culture,” American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 57 (1955), pp. 488-500, 


most instances, however, this kind of 
development was not an integral part 
of any over-all national plan of develop- 
ment. In one case, when Percival Far- 
quhar envisioned a national railroad 
plan for southern and southeastern 
Brazil before World War I, the pro- 
gram was never put into operation. The 
arrival of financial aid for economic de- 
velopment from the United States since 
World War II, on the other hand, has 
been on a greatly expanded scale. Much 
has come in the form of private invest- 
ment, and much has come from gov- 
ernment loans and technical assistance 
funds. 

But the resulting economic develop- 
ment has in most. countries been car- 
ried on piecemeal, with little or no at- 
tempt to relate actual development pro- 
grams to such over-all economic studies 
as exist. Since national economies are 
very complex mechanisms, made up of 
a bewildering array of closely integrated 
parts, a change in any one small part 
detonates a chain of reactions that 
spreads throughout the mechanism and 
produces unexpected and often disas- 
trous results. 

Consider what happens, for example, 
when funds are devoted to the improve- 
ment of public health. Every one fa- 
vors spending funds for the attack on 
disease and pestilence. No one drew 
any conclusions from the example of 
British experience in Egypt, or of Dutch 
experience in Java—places where the 
improvement of public health produced 
a population explosion that greatly in- 
creased the volume of poverty. The 
United States did the same thing in 
Puerto Rico. With the discovery of 
the new insecticides and antibiotics the 
way was technically open to provide for 
a vast improvement of health. The re- 
sults in the modern period have already 
been presented:. more than any other 
single fact, programs of health improve- 
ment and disease control have created 
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the population explosion which, in turn, 
has created the race between population 
and economic development we are dis- 
cussing. 

What possible excuse is there in the 
modern world for instituting a program 
of health improvement without at the 
same time facing the problem of how to 
provide for more food? If more babies 
survive the first year of life—as they 
now do all over Latin America as a re- 
sult of the programs of health educa- 
tion and the medical clinics—unless the 
food supply is also improved the net re- 
sult can be nothing but a larger volume 
of suffering and poverty. Nor is the 
development of manufacturing industry 
alone an adequate answer to this prob- 
lem. For when the people who crowd 
into the cities to seek urban employ- 


ment receive such wages as they have. 


never before dreamed of, their first 
want is more food. If the food supply 
remains inadequate, the price of food 
goes up, and the net result is greater 
hunger than existed before. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


How is the food supply to be in- 
creased without increasing the cost per 
unit? In seeking the answer to this 
question we begin to throw light on 
some of the most difficult problems of 
our technical assistance programs. To 
increase the domestic production of food 
in Latin America requires an attack on 
certain traditional ways of living, cer- 
tain long-cherished values, certain vested 
interests, that are entangled in the com- 
plex web of Latin American culture. 
Improving the supply of food is not 
something that can be handled quite 
adequately by the agronomists, because 
much more than agronomy is involved. 
Involved also is an attack on the in- 
herited system of land tenure, on the 
existence of a privileged land-owning 


aristocracy. Here we have gone far- 


beyond the competence of agronomists, 


or even‘of land economists. 

Programs for the improvement of ag- 
riculture usually neglect these social and 
political repercussions. But, in addi- 
tion, such programs in many parts of 
Latin America are formulated and put 
into operation without benefit of pre- 
cise knowledge concerning the nature of 
the resource base or of the present 
status of economic use. To gain such 


knowledge requires a land classification 


and use survey. I'am not referring to 
the kind of general appraisal an econo- 
mist might make based on over-all sta- 
tistical data, nor the kind of chemical 
appraisal a soil specialist might make 
from soil samples only vaguely located 
on the map. I am referring to the kind 
of large-scale survey on maps that geog- 
raphers have been advocating and de- 
veloping for the past forty years. First 
the engineers must prepare accurate 
base maps—a need rapidly being filled 
for Latin America by the operations of 
the Inter-American Geodetic Survey.. 
Up-to-date vertical air photographs are 
then required. Then categories of soil, 
slope, and drainage are formulated to 
describe the variations in the potential 
utility or productivity of the land. On. 
maps of the same scale the existing use 
of the land is plotted. Such surveys 
bring together precise information re- 
garding the critical differences from 
place to place in the quality of the re- 
source base and the present pattern of- 
use. On the basis of such information 
a rational plan for the improvement of 
agriculture can be formulated. 

Offhand would any one disapprove of 
the expenditure of funds for such a 
survey to provide a basis for land re- 
distribution or for a more rational ag- 
riculture? Yet the fact is that such 
surveys are almost everywhere resisted. 
There are too many interested parties ` 
who do not want the quality of the land 


to become public knowledge, who plan 
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to profit from the prevailing ignorance 
about land quality, and perhaps too 
many others who have never had the 
value of such a survey demonstrated. 
Years ago in our own country John 
Wesley Powell was attacked in the Con- 
gress for his efforts to map the irrigable 
areas of our arid and semiarid West; 
and when the Depression came along 
in the 1930’s, one of the first activities 
of the Michigan state government to be 
eliminated, in the interests of economy, 
was the Michigan Land Economic Sur- 
-vey. 

In. Latin America we have clear ex- 
amples of what happens when a survey 
is made, and what happens when no 
survey is made. Mexico carried out its 
land reform program in the 1930’s with- 
out benefit of surveys—with results in 
rural poverty that can still be observed. 
When Bolivia redistributed its land, it 
turned to Mexico for advice. As a re- 
sult no survey was made. On the other 
hand Puerto Rico completed a detailed 
land classification survey, and its efforts 
to improve the rural land use and to 
redistribute the land once held by the 
large sugar cane planters have been 
highly successful. In Puerto Rico it is 
possible to demonstrate how such a sur- 
vey is carried out, how much it costs, 
and what you can do with the results.* 


THE PLACE OF THE PIONEER 


The nineteenth-century solution to the 
problem of increasing the food supply 
was to expand the agricultural area by 
moving out onto new lands. 
the solution that was applied to our own 
food problem in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, when pioneer farmers moved onto 
the previously unoccupied prairie lands 
of the middle west. A similar move- 
‘ment resulted in the settlement and 
economic development of the Argentine 


3 Clarence F. Jones and Rafael Picó, Sym- 
posium on the Geography of Puerto Rico 
(Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, 1955). 


This was ` 


Humid Pampa in the period between 
1880 and 1914. In the 1920’s Isaiah 


‘Bowman directed a research project the 


purpose of which was to identify and 
describe the potential pioneer zones of 
the world from which an increase of the 
world’s food supply might be derived. 
But by 1920 this solution of- the food 
problem was already out of date. In 
the period since World War II the food 
supply of the United States has been 
increased through the use of new kinds 
of machinery, through the use of im- 
proved breeds of animals or better kinds 
of plants, through the use of new kinds 
of soil conditioners and fertilizers, and 
the application of new techniques of 
Jand use. Yet the use of these new de- 
vices and methods has required fewer 
farmers than ever before. Between 1910 
and 1914 it took 135 man hours of work 
to produce 100 bushels of corn; but be- 
tween 1950 and 1953 it required only 
34 man hours. In the period from 1935 
to 1939 a farm worker in the United 
States could produce enough food to 
feed himself and ten others; by 1955 
he could produce enough to feed him- 
self and nineteen others. Farmers are 
leaving the farms because there is no 
need for their services wherever agricul- 
ture has become a large-scale enter- 
prise. The day of the small pioneer 


. farmer, cultivating his own land with 


his own muscles or domestic animals, is 
gone. | 

In Brazil, as in many other Latin- 
American ‘countries, -the policy-makers 
are still thinking in terms of pioneer 
expansion. The idea is to start a great 
wave of new farm settlers onto the 
thinly populated woodland savannas of 
the interior. On patches of newly 


cleared forest, a thousand miles in the 


interior, yields of rice and corn are 
high; and the price of these foods in 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro are so 
high that it pays to ship the product to 
market by airplane. But if the need is 
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to supply larger quantities of food to 
the cities at lower prices; then. the pio- 
neer zones are not the answer. Modern 
agricultural methods applied to worn 
out and abandoned land near the cities 
could contribute to the solution of the 
food problem. In fact, the advantage 
of reclaiming worn out land rather than 
clearing new land is being demonstrated 
in Sao Paulo state—even while the poli- 
ticlans continue to call for a “westward 
movement.” 

Even in Sao Paulo, however, the ap- 
plication of modern agricultural meth- 
ods results in a decrease of the farm 
people and hastens the already rapid 
movement from the thinly peopled in- 
terior into the cities. The fact which 
must be, faced is that the solution of the 
food problem in Latin America—the 
provision of more adequate supplies of 
food without increasing the price ef 
food-—will inevitably result in an ac- 
celeration of the migration of workers 
into the cities. 


URBAN EMPLOYMENT 


It is at this point, that a variety of 
new kinds of jobs must be provided in 
the cities. To provide such jobs with- 
out increasing the food supply, as we 
have already seen, only has the result 
of increasing the price of food. Yet to 


carry out a program of agricultural .im-. 
‘jobs for- 


provement without providing 
those who will be displaced is another 
way to invite disaster. Urban employ- 
ment includes jobs in manufacturing in- 
dustries, in mining, and in a great va- 
riety of service occupations. According 
to the economists for every person em- 
ployed in a basic industry, there will be 
two or three employed in service occu- 
pations. An investigation of the struc- 
ture of employment in Latin American 
cities, as compared with that of Anglo- 
American cities, would probably show 
that there was a much higher propor- 
tion in service occupations and a smaller 
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proportion in basic manufacturing in- 
dustries. The need for a considerable 
increase of manufacturing industry is 
clear. 

The development of manufacturing 
industries in Latin America, however, 
faces certain obstacles. At this stage 
of the industrial revolution with a mid- 
dle class still poorly developed, Latin 
America is still composed, as it has 
been traditionally, of two economic 
classes—a small group of very wealthy 
people and a large group of very poor 
people. Where backlanders have moved 
into the cities but are not provided with 
adequate food supply and where infla- 
tion of prices has gone ahead faster 
than wages, the result is to increase the 
number of poor people. Meanwhile the 
urban poor have learned to hope for a 
better living and to demand it: before, 
as rural poor, they were apathetic, hope- 
less. The continued existence of only 
two economic: classes, therefore, is be- 
coming more and more of a political 
hazard. The lack of middle-income 
people is a major handicap for indus- 
trial development. 

This handicap operates as follows. In 
Anglo-America when a manufacturer in- 
vests capital in new machinery for the 
purpose of increasing production, he 
can find more customers by lowering 
the price of his product. According to 
Anglo-American economic theory each 
drop in the price picks up an additional 
group of purchasers. Manufacturers, 
therefore, have adopted the principle of 
high volume of sales, low profit per sale. 
The benefits of the industrial revolu- 
tion, as a result; have been shared 
widely among the people, and there is 
widespread popular soper for the sys- 
tem. 

In Latin America Shen a manufac- 
turer invests capital in new machinery 
for the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion, he does not find more customers 
by lowering the price. He would have 
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to lower the price a long way to reach 
the poorer classes of people—people who 
would be happy to purchase his prod- 
ucts but cannot possibly do so. There- 
fore, the manufacturer raises his prices, 
realizing that if his product is wanted 
the wealthy people will buy it almost 
` regardless of price. Manufactured prod- 
ucts are easily sold to a relatively few 
customers. The principle adopted is 
that of. a low volume of sales, high 
profit per sale. As a further result, a 
relatively small proportion of the total 
population shares in the benefits of the 
industrial revolution, and no strong 
popular support for the system is gen- 
erated. a 

The suggestion has been made, but 
, never widely adopted, that a new the- 
ory of wages ought to be formulated. 
As long as wages are considered solely 
as a production cost, the manufacturer 
must continue to keep them as low as 
possible. But if some proportion of 
wages were considered as an investment 
in market expansion, this might lead to 
a more. effective attack on one of the 
major handicaps to industrial develop- 
ment. Long-term thinking of this sort 
is not at all common. in countries where 
returns on- invested. money sometimes 
run as high as 50 per cent per year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Out of these considerations there 
emerge certain simple and perhaps 
rather obvious. recommendations, But 
the fact that they are simple and obvi- 
ous does not mean that they have been 
widely adopted by the economic plan- 
ners and. the formulators of foreign 
policy.. Rather the contrary. In facing 


problems of economic development, 


each specialist seems to like to be alone: 
the’ agronomist resents the suggestion 
that a land survey is needed; the 
engineer cannot see far beyond his 
slide rule; the economist is suspicious 
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of any one who works with maps in- 
stead of statistics; and the population 
experts seldom think it necessary to 
establish the distribution of population 
with precision. The political and 
social scientists still have a lot to learn 
about interdisciplinary co-operation— 
and the time left to learn about Latin’ 
America is getting very short. 

So far as programs of economic de- 
velopment in Latin America are con- 
cerned there is no excuse in the second 
half of the twentieth century for at- 
tacking parts of an economy piecemeal. 
The approach must be toward a bal- 
anced economic development, in which ` 
a number of formerly separate pro- 
grams are linked. The very complex 
nature of a national economy requires 
examination from every possible point 
of view, and requires that development 
programs be a joint effort of a variety 
of specialists. How leaders can be found 
who can keep the specialists in line is 
one of the major challenges to the 
social scientists and the administrators 
of public affairs. 

Second, there is no excuse for attack- 
ing problems of economic development 
blindly. Land should not be redis- 
tributed without accurate maps of land 
quality ‘to guide the redistribution. 
Roads should not be planned solely 
from the point of view of the engineers, 
but should also make use of the maps 
made available in a basic population 
and resource survey. The survey is 
much less costly than the errors that 
result from lack of exact knowledge. 

Third, there is no excuse for offering 
such out-of-date solutions as that of 
pioneer expansion into new lands, un- 
less some special and unusual conditions 
make pioneering a proper solution. 
There are many Latin Americans who 
still want to take care of the increasing 
numbers of people by creating more 
subsistence farmers. But according to 
another point of view every person is a 
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potential worker and a. potential cus- 
tomer, and the individual is too valu- 
able to permit him to live in isolation, 
separated from the economic system of 
buying and selling—as so many people 
still live in Latin America.. The new 
agriculture, with its vast increase of 
production per worker, is needed in 
Latin America, but to introduce it 
will require more than the services of 
agricultural specialists, for the changes 
that are bound to follow will affect all 
parts of the culture. 

Fourth, there is no excuse for failing 
to appreciate the new spirit abroad in 
Latin America. The democratic revolu- 
tion means rising expectations for a 
better ‘life; and a new definition of 
human dignity here on earth. Where 
the Latin American demands the equal 
right to be different, our deep involve- 
ment in his economic, social, and polit- 
ical problems must not be marked by 
an effort on our part to force him into 
our own mold. Long ago the Cuban 
patriot, José Marti, said, “nuestro vino 
es agrio, pero es nuestra vino,’ our 
wine is bitter, but it is our wine. 
Anglo-Americans should learn as soon 
as possible not to be amazed and 
chagrined to find that the Latin Ameri- 
cans do not want our way of living. 

Fifth, we need to know that because 


x 
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of this basic-desire to be different, 
each country in Latin America, each 
subdivision of the larger countries, 
constitute a unique and separate prob- 
lem. No general policy of economic 
development will fit every case, and the 
effort to enforce or administer a gen- 
eral policy may have very bad results. 
Each country must be faced as a 
separate problem not only because of 
the differences of each land base, each 
endowment of resources, but also be- 
cause of deep seated differences in the 
attitudes and traditions of the people. 
In dealing with Latin. America there is 
no short cut for knowing about these 
differences and what they mean. 

Finally, let us appreciate what has 
been accomplished in Puerto Rico. 
During the last decade that island has: 
been transformed from a horrible ex- 
ample of colonialism to a shining 
demonstration of how a free people can 
attack what might seem to be insuper- 
able problems. If the third werld war 
turns out, in fact, to be a war of ideas, 
the idea of Puerto Rico may loom 
larger and larger in our thinking, until 
we come to see solutions achieved in 
Puerto Rico as vastly more important 
than all the Sputniks that are spinning 
through space and all the astronauts 
poised to follow them. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: You began your talk by saying 
that we have not learned the lessons 
of Egypt, Indonesia, and Puerto Rico, 
where public health programs instituted 
in these countries led to overpopulation. 
This sounded as though Puerto Rico 
was a bad example and yet you ended 
your speech by holding up Puerto Rico 
as a good example. This seemed to me 
a paradox. Could you comment on this? 


A: The paradox was dissolved be- 
tween 1948 and 1950 when the relation 


of the United States to Puerto Rico 
was revised and when the present 
government of Puerto Rico came in. 
The United States and Puerto Rico up 
to 1940 was as good an example of the 
bad effects of so-called “colonialism” 
as you could find. But since that 
time we have actually found solutions 
through the interplay of free institu- 
tions. I think the development of 
Puerto Rico is one of the greatest 
things that has been going on in the 
so-called “cold war.” 
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DISCUSSION of “Our Reaction 
to Communist Infiltration in 
Latin America” logically begins with 
an understanding of what it is we are 
reacting to. First, how widespread and 
intense is Communist infiltration in 
Latin America? . 
Cuba, from all indications, is the 
principal, danger spot today, but we 
cannot be: sure of the degree of the 
danger even there. Fidel Castro, the 
Cuban caudillo, has denied repeatedly 
that he is a Communist, and this may 
be true. If he often. gives the op- 
posite impression during his hours-long 
radio rantings, perhaps the explanation 


is simply that, as James Reston recently 


said, Castro needs more sleep. He was 
not ‘brought to power by Communists 
but instead the support of all classes 
and perhaps most of the well-to-do, 
educated, and democratic elements in 
Cuba. And there is no proof of com- 
munism in the main features of his 
regime since he came to power: land 
reform, expropriation, trade agreements 
with Iron-Curtain countries, national- 
ism, and anti-Americanism. 


CoMMUNISM IN CUBA 


All these things could be and, in 
some cases, have been products of the 
indigenous social revolution, the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations that is mount- 
ing in Latin America as in other parts 
of the world. Even trafficking with 
Tron-Curtain countries is not necessarily 
sinister, as we have admitted in other 
Latin-American cases. These include 
four democratic regimes: Uruguay, 


which made the first trade agreement 


with the Soviet Union several years 
ago; Argentina and Brazil, which in 
addition to trade agreements have ob- 
tained Soviet loans; and Mexico, which 
Soviet emissary Anastas Ivanovich 
Mikoyan visited late last year without 
causing a sensation remotely approach- 
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ing the one provoked by his visit early 
this year to Cuba. 

The differentiation is quite justified, 
for Cuba is the only government sus- 
pected of being -pro-Communist. How- 
ever immune to Communist contagion 
Fidel Castro himself may be, no such 
immunity has been demonstrated by 
his two chief aides: his brother Raul, 
who commands Cuba’s armed forces, 
and the ex-Argentine Che Guevara, who 
as president of the Cuban National 
Bank commands the country’s financial 
forces. Again, Castro’s Cuba has re- 
cently seceded from the left-wing, but 
strongly democratic and anti-Communist 
Inter-American Regional Organization 
of Workers of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
(ORIT), and is trying to form a rival 
Latin-American federation of labor, 
which is expected to replace the Latin 
American Labor Confederation (CTAL) 
as a Communist front.1 Communists 
have already been admitted to Cuba’s 
own labor organization. 

Most disturbing of all is the direct 
evidence given by three prominent 
Cuban military men, all former sup- 
porters of the Castro regime, who have 
independently defected from it within 
the past nine months in protest against 
its increasingly pro-Communist char- 
acter: on July 1, 1959, Major Pedro 
Diaz Lanz, Chief of the Cuban Air 
Force; on October 21, 1959, Major 
Hubert Matos, Chief of the armed 
forces in one of Cuba’s principal 
provinces; and on March 17, 1960, 
Lieutenant Commander F. G. Pons, 
Cuban naval attaché in Washington and 


1 Noticiario Obrero Interamericano, (Mexico 
City), Nos. 33-34, February-March 1960, 
p. 1. This is the organ of ORIT. ‘The 
CTAL, or Latin American Labor Confedera- 
tion, founded in 1938, has always been 
dominated by the Mexican Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, who has been: déscribed by 
some as a Communist and by others as only 
a fellow traveler. 
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member of the Inter-American Defense 
Board. In resigning his post, Com- 
mander Pons charged that the Castro 
regime is “a mask behind which hides 
international Communism” and that 
Fidel and Raul Castro are only puppets 
in the hands of the Communist master- 
mind, Che Guevara.’ 


THREAT IN Rest OF LATIN AMERICA 


What of the rest of Latin America? 
In all of it, signs multiply of increasing 
Communist efforts, sometimes success- 
ful, to permeate intellectual and labor 
circles, the two main target areas. For 
example, in Venezuela’s principal uni- 
versity, the University of Caracas, the 
Communist party made great gains in 
the student elections of March 1960. 
Either alone or in alliance with the 
Democratic Action party, it gained con- 
trol of six of the university’s seven 
“faculties” or schools. And, as is well 
known, university students play an im- 
portant political role in Latin America. 

The striking point about this case is 
that Venezuela’s present government is 
ably led by a popularly elected presi- 
dent, Romulo Betancourt, who has 


given it a decidedly left-wing orienta- 


tion. However, he is democratic and 
anti-Communist, welcomes foreign capi- 
tal, co-operates with the United States, 
and, significantly, has recently been 
openly critical of the Castro regime. 
All of this the Communists and Castro 
sympathizers cannot endure. They 
want to displace Betancourt, and they 
made a good beginning in the very 
recent University of Caracas elections. 
Another example is the report from 
Santiago, Chile, early in March 1960 
that no less a person than the Rector 
(President) of the University of Chile, 
Juan Gomez Millas, was about to leave 
for a visit to Peking as the guest of 
the government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. Gomez Millas was reported 


2New York Times, March 18, 1960, 
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as explaining that the purpose of his 
visit was to observe teaching methods 
and the application of educational prin- 
ciples in Communist China. This may 
be all there is to it; Gomez Millas is 
an able scholar and his interest in the 
new Chinese regime’s educational sys- 
tem is understandable. But the timing 
of his visit was unfortunate, to say the 
least. 


Activities of Communist China 


Communist China as well as the 
Soviet Union now gives active support 
to the growing Communist drive in 
Latin America. The rise of Chinese 
communism from an agrarian base has 
made it particularly relevant to the 
case of Latin America, where the popu- 
lation is still very largely rural and the 
need for agrarian reform is great. 

Its relevance was pointed out nearly 
a decade ago in an exposé of Communist 
machinations in Latin America by a 
former Communist, Eudocio Ravines of 
Peru. Appropriately titled The Yenan 
Way, this exposé told how the Chinese 
experience was already being capitalized 
on in Latin America by stressing the 
rural -rather than the urban “way” to 
the spread of communism. 

The “Yenan way” is still being fol- 
lowed, and many observers think the 
Jatest illustration is provided by Fidel 
Castro’s special variety of agrarian re- 
form in Cuba, which has made him a 
hero to the country’s peasants. But 
Communist China as well as the Soviet 
Union employs additional ways or ap- 
proaches, such as cultural and radio 
channels and the air waves—-Radio 
Peking regularly broadcasts to Latin 
America. The language barrier of 
Chinese is not much greater than that 
of Russian, and it Is overcome in the 
same way, by using Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

The results achieved by this Chinese 
propaganda, with one important excep- 
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tion, are not easy to estimate. By 
being kept persistently aware of the 
new Chinese Communist presence across 
the Pacific as well as the older Soviet 
. presence across the Atlantic, the Latin 
Americans are given a sense of increas- 
ing encirclement by communism. Its 
propagators expect the growth of this 
sense to contribute to ultimate Latin- 
American acceptance of the doctrine 
that the triumph of communism is 
inevitable. — 


STRENGTH OF COMMUNISM 


We, of course, do not believe that 
the triumph of communism is inevitable, 
but we should all recognizze that it 
may make substantial gains, in Latin 
America as elsewhere unless we play 
our role correctly. We ought to give 
prayerful consideration to such ques- 
tions as: How strong is communism in 
Latin America today? What are its 
potentialities for growth? 
should we do about it? . 

Estimates of its strength vary widely. 
For understandable reasons, it is given 
a very high rating by dictator Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic. He takes the gloomy view 
that the movement has got out of hand 
and that, while “community action 
[against it] may be partially effective 
in some cases, ... in others the point 
of no return has been reached.” * ‘The 
Panama Canal and our Guantanamo 
naval base in Cuba, he predicts, will 
be the next trouble spots. This proph- 
ecy was fulfilled before it was made. 


Estimates of a private report 


On the other hand, in a report pre- 
pared for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by a private research organ- 
ization, the Corporation for Economic 
and Industrial Research, of Arlington, 


3 New York Times, April 6, 1960. 


- portant merits. 


And what 
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Virginia, and published late in February 
1960,* the present Communist threat 
in Latin America is described as being 
“generally of small dimensions.” I have 
never been an alarmist on this subject. 
I have always deplored, and still de- 
plore, the proneness of many of our 
people to blame all our postwar troubles 
in Latin America on ‘Communist agi- 
tators,” as our troubles there in the 
1930’s and early 1940’s were blamed 
on “Nazi-fascist agitators.” Neverthe- 
less, this report’s conclusion seems to’ 
me altogether too optimistic. 

The report unquestionably has im- 
It brings together a 
great deal of significant data and con- 
tains some acute observations. The 
difficulty, according. to my analysis, 
arises from the report’s use of the wrong 
measuring rods in arriving at its over- 
all estimate of the present and poten- 


tial communist threat in Latin America. 


As a result, it underestimates the dan- 
ger. Too much weight appears to have 
been given by it to such facts as these: 
that the Soviet bloc accounts for only 
2 per cent of the total foreign trade of 
Latin America; that it has extended 


_only $241 million in credits by way of 


economic aid to Latin America, with 
only three countries, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Cuba, as recipients; and that there 
are not more than 230,000: card-carry- 
ing Communists in Latin America’s 
total population of about 190 million, 
as compared with more than twice as 
many Communists, 600,000, in a much 
smaller population in 1947. 

All this documentation, and more to 
the same effect, is true, but it is largely 
irrelevant to the chief Soviet-Commu- 

4 Soviet Bloc Latin American Activities 
and Their Implications for United States’ 
Foreign Policy (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960), Report No. 7 on United 
States-Latin-American Relations by the -Sub- 
committee on American Republics Affairs of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate. l 
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nist objective. Whatever the case may 
be ten or, twenty years hence, the 
promotion of trade, of aid, and of Com- 
munist party membership in Latin 
America are not now ends in them- 
selves. At most, they are useful in- 
struments, and even as. instruments 
they are not by any means indispens- 
able to Moscow’s and Peking’s major 
purpose. - 


Soviet UNIoN’s MAJOR PURPOSE 


The purpose, as the report in ques- 
tion states, is to bring about the “politi- 
cal neutralization” of Latin America 
and the disruption of the Organization 
of American States by promoting anti- 
Americanism in Latin America and 
enhancing the prestige of the Commu- 
nist bloc. A mistake is made in as- 
‘suming that this can be accomplished 
only, or mainly, through such direct 
channels as trade, aid, and cultural ex- 
change between the Soviet Union and 
Latin America. 

In reality some of the most important 
of all possible instruments for achieving 
these purposes lie completely outside 
these channels and have no relevance 
to direct relations between Moscow and 
Peking, on the one hand, and Latin 
America, on the other. For example, 
the lead that the Soviet Union has 
gained over the United States in the 
space race has vastly enhanced Mos- 
cow’s prestige, to the detriment of ours, 
among educated Latin Americans. For 
another, all Latin Americans, illiterate 
as well as literate, have been greatly 
impressed by the extraordinarily rapid 
economic development achieved under 
the Communist system, first by the 
Soviet Union and now by Communist 
China. Much as most Latin Americans 
dislike most features of communism, 
they have been particularly susceptible 
to the impact of this achievement be- 
cause it represents success in an aspira- 
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tion which they have long shared but 
in which, under the capitalist system, 
they find themselves still frustrated 
after more than a century and quarter 
of political independence. Our own 
past mistakes have helped spread com- 
munism’s image of itself south of the 
border. 

Consequently, it is a waste of time to 
measure the Communist nations’ in- 
fluence in Latin America in terms of 
direct trade, aid, and even. cultural 
relations. Not only are such instru- 
ments not essential to their purpose; 
they might even profit without them. 
Indeed, if I were a Communist and a 
political adviser to the Kremlin on 
Latin-American affairs, I think I would 
tell Krushchev that the intensification 
of Soviet relations with Latin America 
through any direct channel should be 
avoided at all costs. For in proportion 
to the increase of such contacts, the 
Soviet Union loses its unique, inesti- 
mable advantage over the United States 
in their rivalry over Latin America, 
namely, the advantage of remoteness. 

The value of this advantage is sug- 
gested by several of our homely Anglo- 
Saxon sayings, ranging from ‘“Famili- 
arity breeds contempt” to “The grass 
is always greener in the next pasture” 
and “They all look good when they’re 
far away.” ‘This may help explain why, 
although the Latin Americans retain a 
lively resentment over our interference 
in Guatemala in 1954, and our inter- 
ventions in Nicaragua and other Carib- 
bean countries in the first quarter of 
this century, not to mention the Mex- 
ican War of 1846, some of them seem 
already to have forgotten what the 
Soviet Union did to Hungary in 1956. 
Present Communist strategy, it has been 
suggested, is aimed at taking advan- 
tage of what memory of Hungary re- 
mains by provoking the United States 
into making Cuba an American Hun- 
gary. - 
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Statements to the public 


` Naturally, such objectives are not 
publicly avowed by Communist spokes- 
men. A fair sample of. what they do 
talk about when they are on display 
is provided by Mikoyan’s speeches in 
the course of his visit to Mexico in 
November 1959. Speaking to a group 
of manufacturers in Mexico City on 
November 24, he congratulated Mexico 
on achieving a higher rate of industrial 
development (7 per cent per year) 
than the United States (2 to 3 per 
cent), and continued:°® 


We, the Soviet people, the communists, 
have delivered a challenge. We have 
stated that we are catching up with and 
overtaking the United States in industrial 
production—a bold challenge. Once they 
laughed at us. But when they saw 
that we had built rockets, satellites, atomic 
power stations, the first civilian atomic 
ship... several special sessions were held 
in the U. S. Congress . . . and the ques- 
tion of the USSR rate of development 
was discussed. . . . In this matter we 
possess many advantages over capitalism. 

. In the United States . . . the main 
stimulus is profit . . . even in the best 
years the capacity for producing 20-25 
million tons [of steel] remains inactive. 

. It is improbable that this would 
hanes with us. 


Four days later, at a luncheon given 
by two high Mexican officials, he spoke 
‘in a-less irenic vein: 


It goes without saying [said Mikoyan] 
that the rate of development of under- 
developed. countries would increase—and 
that would be just—if the colonial powers 
which robbed these countries returned to 
them what they had robbed, even without 
interest. . . . Although many of the coun- 
tries which had rid themselves of the 


5 This quotation and the following one 
are taken from monitored broadcast texts 
obtained from a reliable source, as rebroad- 
cast from Moscow, 
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colonial yoke have become independent 
states, economically they still depend on 
capitalist monopolies. In six Arab coun- 
tries U.'S.: and British oil monopolies 
make monstrous profits. . . . During the 
past nine years these.Arab countries have © 
lost over 6.5 billion dollors worth of oil 
profits. . . . We ask for an annual in- 
terest of 2.5 per cent for our loans. ... 
We are not looking for profits. . . . Apart 
from this, we give the underdeveloped 
countries, free of charge, licenses for the 
production of machinery and other articles 
based on our blueprints. 


No specific mention of Latin America 
was made in this passage, but the 
reference was clearly implied, and Fidel 
Castro seems to have been echoing 
Mikoyan when he charged that, despite 
the sugar subsidy, Cuba has been sys- 
tematically plundered by the United 
States throughout this century under 
the guise of investments. Yet through- 
out his speaking tour Mikoyan sys- 
tematically coupled such thinly veiled 
incitements to “Yankeephobia” with the 
portrayal of the Soviet Union as the 
champion of peaceful coexistence. 


Soviet agents 


It would be a mistake to discount the 
effect of even such guardedly hostile 


propaganda on Latin-American minds 


rendered receptive by years of real or 
fancied neglect and exploitation by the 
United States. And what the anti- 
Americanist Mikoyans of Soviet diplo- 
macy only hint at, a substantial corps 
of trained Communist agents in Latin 
America make so explicit as to place - 
no strain on the least lively imagination. 
Those agents operate in a variety of 
ways, the most public of which are the 
more than 300 Communist newspaper's 
and magazines published in Latin 
America and numerous Soviet cultural 
and social societies in Latin America, 
which increased from forty in 1957 to 
eighty-four in 1958, 
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It would also be a mistake to think 
of these Communist agents as novices. 
Communism became rooted in Latin 
America in the 1920’s. In Cuba, for 
example, its organization dates from 
1925, and about the same time it had 
centers in Mexico City and Montevideo 
that served as a kind of regional head- 
quarters for Middle and South America. 
Because of World War II and certain 
actions of the United States, the Com- 
munists built up their Latin-American 
membership rapidly during the 1940’s 
until it reached an all-time peak of 
between 500,000 and 600,000 members 
in 1947. 


Rise of the popular front 


Since 1947 the cold war and the 
outlawing of communism by most of 
the Latin-American governments have 
cut that figure in half. But there are 
still enough Communists to foment 
trouble nearly everywhere, and, in any 
case, present Soviet policy does not 
favor building up Communist party 
membership. The aim now is to main- 
tain small, disciplined cadres, to operate 
covertly, especially through non-Com- 
munist labor unions, and to extend 
Communist activities into the once 
largely neglected rural areas. The 
present sound policy line is to support 
nationalism, which, of course, means 
anti-imperialism, which, of course, as 
the Communists and many others define 
it, means anti-Americanism in the sense 
of hostility to the United States. 

In: pursuit of this policy the present 
tactic is to join forces with all na- 


tionalist groups that will co-operate, . 


whether of the right, center, or left. 
In other words, there has been a return 
to the Communist device of the popular 
front of the 1930’s, but with two dif- 
ferences. At that time the popular 
fronts were formed against Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy. If the Com- 
munists can arrange it, the Latin- 


‘much less 
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American popular fronts of the 1960’s 
will be directed against the United 
States. Moreover, this. will be a more 
concerted operation, and Moscow will 
orchestrate it. Until 1957 the stronger 
Communist groups in Latin America 
competed in a kind of imperialist strug- 
gle for control of the weaker ones. In 
that year each country was made in- 
dependent of the rest, and all were 
placed under direct orders from 
Moscow.® 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


How should we meet this Communist 
threat? Let us take Cuba as a test 
case, for it illustrates the problem in 
its most difficult form. If there were — 
Communist influence in 
Castro’s regime, the problem would not 
arise at all. If there were much more, 
and it could be proved, the solution 
could be sought in the Anti-Communist 
Declaration of Caracas (1954), which 
would lead the way to multilateral 
enforcement measures ranging from 
diplomatic sanctions through economic 
sanctions to the use of armed force, as 
provided by the Hemisphere Defense 
Treaty, or Rio Pact, of 1947. ` 

But this solution is not feasible now, 
since it requires a two-thirds vote of 
the American states, which we could 
not secure in the present state of Latin- 
American opinion. So we must look 
for a solution elsewhere. Our search 
should take account of both the handi- 
caps and the advantages under which 
we operate in relation to the Castro 
regime. 


Our handicaps 


Let ‘us begin with the handicaps. 
The first is public opinion at home and 


6 William S. Stokes, “Democracy, Freedom, 
and Reform in Latin America,” in Frederick 
B. Pike, (Editor), Freedom and Reform in 
Latin America (University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1959), p. 140. 
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abroad, which is divided into two 
schools of thought. One school that 
has strength in the United States holds 


that Castro is a Soviet tool. The other, ` 


that is prevalent abroad, even in the 
free world, holds that this is not proved 
and that Castro may be only an extreme 
nationalist demagogue. However much 
we deplore the latter view, we must 
respect it, for otherwise we may arouse 
indignation in the United Nations as 
well as the Organization of . American 
States (OAS). Castro already has close 
ties with the Arab bloc through Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic, which is co- 
sponsoring the conference of under- 
developed nations to be held in Havana 
later this year. 


The second handicap is our inability 


to control the shipment of arms to 
' Cuba. 
of his most likely courses of action will 
be to create confusion in neighboring 
countries by undercover promotion of 
guerrilla warfare. To do this he must 
obtain arms from abroad, and so far 
we have not been able -to preverit this, 
even from free-world countries such as 
Belgium. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
the United States is deterred by the 
absolute rule of nonintervention, to 
which it has been committed since 1936 
under a succession of inter-American 
pacts and by a similar rule of the 
United Nations Charter. This is not 
a policy that we can change, but a 
binding, permanent international ob- 
ligation. The South African racial dis- 
crimination case has just shown that 
these nonintervention rules can be al- 
most worthless when the majority 
chooses to ignore them, but,-in the 
Cuban case, the United States would 
not have the majority on its side if it 


decided to act now. As the New York 


Times’ principal correspondent in Latin 
America wrote in January 1960, “Fear 
of United States interyention is so 


ES 


If Castro is a Soviet agent, one. 
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deeply ingrained in Latin America... 
that Latin Americans prefer to -take 
chances with Dr. Castro rather than, see 
Washington apply economic or other 
sanctions against him.” 7 


Our advantages 


But will Latin-American opposition 
to remedial action through the OAS 
prevail indefinitely if the Cuban situa- 
tion continues to deteriorate? This 
brings us to the advantages that offset 
our handicaps in dealing with Cuba. 
There have been many signs of grow- 
ing opposition to Castro in other Latin- 
American countries and a few indica- 
tions that some support has developed 
among them for the idea of imposing 
multilateral sanctions on his oun 
through the OAS. 

The idea was publicly endorsed in 
January 1960 by President Kubitschek 
of Brazil. Although Brazil is much the 
biggest Latin-American county, no such 
action is likely to be taken any time 
soon, for two reasons. First, it would 
require an amendment of the OAS 
Charter, which prohibits multilateral as 
well as unilateral intervention, except 
when multilateral enforcement meas- 
ures are authorized in the special and 
limited security -situation covered by 
the Rio Defense Pact of 1947. In the 
second place, this absolute rule. of 
nonintervention has long been sacro- 
sanct to most Latin Americans. In 
1945 they killed at birth a similar 
Uruguayan proposal for multilateral 
sanctions against the Argentine military 
dictatorship headed by Juan Peron. 
Nevertheless, Kubitschek’s pronounce- 
ment may herald a widespread change 
in favor of enforcement action, espe- 
cially since Brazil itself had previously 
been a strong supporter of noninter- 
vention. 

7™New York Times, January 31, 1960, 


reported by Tad Szulc, dated Rio de Janeiro, 
January 30, 
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Whatever form it may take, disap- 
proval of Castro’s excesses has grown 
apace in Latin America, where at its 
birth a year ago his regime was en- 
thusiastically welcomed by almost every- 
one except Dictator Trujillo of the 
neighboring Dominican Republic. Not 
only have half of the other Latin- 
American governments flatly rejected 
invitations to Castro’s projected con- 
ference of underdeveloped countries, 
but some of their leaders are in open 
and general opposition to his regime 
and are described as forming a kind of 
anti-Castro club. In addition to Presi- 


dent Kubitschek of Brazil and Governor 


Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico,? they 
include noted left-wingers such as for- 
mer President José Figueres of Costa 
Rica and President Betancourt of Vene- 
zuela, himself a former associate of 
. Communists but now one of their most 
effective foes. Signs of growing “anti- 
Castroism” have also appeared in recent 


months in Mexico, Argentina, and 
Chile. 
Finally, substantial. opposition to 


Castro appears to be developing in 
Cuba itself. The opposition still has 
far to go before it becomes formidable; 
at the present time, according to one 
well-informed observer, Castro’s sup- 
port has only been cut from 90 per 
cent to 70 per cent of the Cuban people. 
But that is a marked change for so 
short a period, and Castro’s measures 
may accelerate the process, especially 
if, as seems likely, they cause hardship 
among the masses, who are now the 
hard core of his following. 

At any rate, Castro has already 
alienated many Cubans, both civilian 
and military, who as recently as a year 
ago were enthusiastic supporters of his 
revolution. There are persistent re- 


8 Puerto Rico is, of course, an “associated 
commonwealth” of the United States, not an 
independent state, but it is nevertheless Latin 
American in language and culture, 
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‘ports that the Roman Catholic bishops 


in Cuba are preparing a public remon- 
strance against -his encouragement of 
communism; but these reports have also 
been persistently denied, so that we 


_ shall have to wait and see. 


The most important conclusion that 


-emerges from this brief survey of the 


situation in Cuba, and in ‘the rest of 


Latin America regarding Cuba, is that 


on both fronts Latin-American attitudes 
have been, and still are, changing 
rapidly and to Castro’s disadvantage. 
This consideration should weigh heavily 
in our determination of the course the 
United States should follow in dealing 
with this outstanding problem of Com- 
munist penetration in Latin America. 

This does not mean that we can sit 
with’ folded arms in the calm assurance 
that a fairy godmother will solve the 
problem for us. For all we know, 
Castro’s stock may reverse its recent 
trend and start ascending, both at home 
and abroad. And a number of other 
disagreeable things may happen to com- 
plicate the problem still further, such 
as Castro’s open or at least unmistak~ 
able commitment to communism. But 
it does mean that, along with the handi- 
caps we are laboring under, there are 
certain factors in the situation that 
favor us; and our course should be 
plotted with a view to making the most 
of our advantages at the same time that 
we refrain from doing anything that is 
likely to add to our handicaps. 


PossistE Future ACTION 


How do we go about doing this? 
For the long run, I agree with our 
leading authority on the Communists in 
Latin America, Robert J. Alexander,’ 
that the best way to combat them is 
for the United States to help those 


9 Robert J. Alexander, Communism in Latin 


America .(New Brunswick: Rutgers 
versity Press, 1957), pp. 399-408, 


Uni- 
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Latin-American elements that are work- 


ing for political democracy along with 
economic development and social re- 
form. I favor such a course not only 
for its negative, anti-Communist effect 
but also for its positive merits: it is 
the kind of course we ought to follow 
even if there were no Communists for 
us to combat. 

Admittedly, this general principle 
leaves many troublesome questions un- 
answered. But at least it establishes 
some clear guidelines of policy that are 
different from, and better than, those 
that we have followed at various times 
in the past, including the recent past. 

Admittedly, also, the principle is not 
compatible with the rule of noninter- 
vention as broadly interpreted in Latin 
America, and our departure from the 
rule will no doubt offend those elements 
in Latin America whom it does not 
benefit. But in its present broad sense 
the rule is unrealistic and unworkable 
and serves mainly to multiply the Latin 
Americans’ complaints against us. Our 
very observance of it has this effect. 
For example, many of them have 
roundly abused us for not intervening 
to rid them of dictators. Given the 
existence of this impossible rule, there 
is some ground for this complaint. For 
our wealth and power are so much 
greater than theirs, and our relations 
with them so close, that every act on 
our part, whether of omission or com- 


mission, constitutes in some degree an- 


intervention in their affairs. 

I am not proposing that we treat the 
rule of nonintervention as a scrap of 
paper. 
having accepted it as a solemn obliga- 
tion, we must observe it to the extent 
that good faith requires, and common 
sense permits. But we should interpret 
it narrowly and, in the grey area of 
doubtful interpretation, orient our de- 
parture from it in accordance with the 
general principle stated above. And we 


tail. 


On the contrary, I hold that, 
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should also encourage the Kubitscheks 
of Latin America to work for an amend- 
ment of the rule of nonintervention that 
will bring it into closer accord with ae 
facts of inter-American life. 

These general prescriptions for the 
long run will not be of much assistance 
in dealing with immediate problems 
such as Communist infiltration in Latin 
America. This problem is now brought 
to a focus in Cuba. What should we 
do about the problem of Cuba? 

Only broad courses of action can be 
considered here. Two. such courses are 
open to us. One is the difficult course 
of punitive action against the Castro 
regime; the other; adherence to our 
government’s present “hands-off” policy 
of patience and forebearance. 


Punitive measures 


I have recently heard a sample of the 
punitive course described in some de- 
It included the following steps: 
(1) calling a consultative meeting of 
the OAS with a view to taking enforce- 
ment measures against the Castro re- 
gime under the Rio Defense Treaty, 
as authorized by the Anti-Communist 
Declaration of Caracas, 1954; (2) an 
official declaration by the United States 
government branding the Castro regime 
as a Communist dictatorship and a 
threat to the peace of the Americas; 
(3) the expulsion of Cuba from the 
OAS; (4) an embargo by the United 
States on trade with Cuba; and (5) 
a general inter-American quarantine of 
Cuba. 

In my opinion most of Latin America 
is nowhere near to being ready for such 
drastic action at this time, and it would 
be disastrous for the United States to 
take it, either alone or with what little 
co-operation it might be able to extract 
from Latin America. I believe that 
dictator Trujillo’s Dominican Republic 
and: the authoritarian regime in Nica- 
ragua are probably the only Latin- 
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American governments that would co- 
operate willingly. 

To follow such a course now would 
be to repeat and compound our blunder 
in the somewhat similar case of Guate- 
mala in 1954, which is still a source of 
resentment against us in Latin America. 
On that occasion we justified our inter- 
position—it was not direct armed inter- 
vention—on the ground that the Guate- 
malan government was Communist-in- 
fected; but most Latin Americans, of 
all shades of opinion, right and center 
as well as left, were convinced that we 
were really acting in defense of the 
United Fruit Company, which they re- 
gard as a typical Yankee “capitalist mo- 
nopoly.” Today, in Cuba, one of the 
conspicuous American sufferers at the 
hands of the Castro regime is this same 
United Fruit Company. And as for the 
proposal of an embargo against Cuba, 
Castro may be a Communist but is that 
any reason why we should burn down 
the Cuban barn? Castro would be 
about the last of its inmates to suffer. 

Other punitive measures of a milder 
kind have been suggested, such as cut- 
ting the Cuban sugar quota and freezing 
Cuban funds. They may be used later, 
in different circumstances, but, as of 
now, they are open to the same objec- 
tions. In the present state of Latin- 
American opinion, they would give a 
gréat impulse to anti-Americanism, 
while wiping out the nascent “anti- 
Castroism” and turning Castro into a 
Latin-American David in courageous 
combat with the Yankee Goliath. They 
would also do great and perhaps last- 
ing injury to the Cuban economy and 
so to its people. 


“Hands-off” policy 


I need hardly say that my own de- 
cided preference is for continuing our 
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present “hands-off” policy. It is not a 
heroic policy, but would it be añy more 
heroic for us to step on little Castro? 
In any case, we are not concerned with 
heroism but with the course that will 
reward us best in the long run and still 
let us live with our consciences. 

It seems to me that the “hands-off” 
policy, as it has developed so far, offers 
the best hope of meeting this difficult 
double requirement. This is the kind 
of policy recommended at the beginning 
of our relations with the new states of 
Latin America by one of our great Sec- 
retaries of State, John Quincy Adams. 
In 1827, after ten years of rich experi- 
ence in relations with Latin America, 
first in that post and then as President 
of the United States, Adams declared 
that “to preserve those relations in 
amity, which is the unquestionable in- 
terest of all parties, will require on the 
part of the United States, an observing 
and persevering system of kindness, 
moderation and forebearance.” 

Such a “system” is no less requisite 
today. We have been following it faith- 
fully in the difficult case of Cuba and, 
I think, with good results. I believe 
it has weakened Castro at home and 
abroad and has increased our interna- 
tional stature. 

How long we shall have to palliate 
and endure, and what will come next, 
I would not venture to say. But I am 
confident that we have already found 
the best way of dealing with this par- 
ticular case of Communist infiltration 
I am also confident that the worst way 
to deal with it, and the best way to 
promote communism in Latin America 
at Jarge, would be to embark on a course 
that might end in making of Cuba an 
American Hungary and of the land re- 
former Castro a martyr to anti-com- 
munism. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


tr 
Q: I wonder if you would care to 
comment on the possible effects in Cuba 
and in other Latin-American states of 
President Eisenhower’s blast the other 
day against Castro? 


A: I wonder if you mean the one 
that was just published in the paper 
this morning? All I know about it is 
what I read in the paper, and the pa- 
per I could get this morning was the 
Philadelphia Inquirer which did not 
give as complete details as I would have 
liked to have. I should think that letter 
would cause a good deal of unhappiness 
in Mr. Castro’s own circles in Cuba. I 
must say that for the rest, the other 
circles in Latin America, as well. I am 
not suggesting for a moment Mr. Castro 
is all by himself, but I think that this 
sort of thing is very good. I think it 
was a temperate letter. I think if was 
strongly and well stated, and while I 
certainly do not want to see the head 
of our government engage in name-call- 
ing with any other country, it seems to 
me that this was a very legitimate and 
probably a very useful statement. I do 
not think that one can take Castro’s 
type of declarations forever. This par- 
ticular reply, I.think, was a very useful 
one and a permissible reply, partly be- 
cause it did not in fact come directly 
from President Eisenhower. It came in 
the form of a communication which will 
be delivered by the Ambassador in Chile 
to the students in Chile, and it was not 
as if Mr. Eisenhower himself had got 
up and denounced Castro. I repeat, I 
think that it was a proper statement. I 
think that on the whole it will have a 
good effect; of course it can have some 
on the other side too. — 


Q: In considering the role of Com- 
muynist infiltration in Latin America, is 


it not necessary to consider the three 
following points: First, that all of Latin 
America is undergoing a thoroughgoing 
and tremendous social revolution. Sec- 
ond, that the attitude of the United 
States towards dictators in the past has 
been a distinct handicap in the answers 
which we Americans like to give to pro- 
Communist infiltrators in Latin America. 
And thirdly, that the achievement of a 
policy which would satisfy the perfectly 
legitimate nationalist aims of the lead- 
ers not only in Cuba but throughout 
Latin America would do more than any- 
thing else to assure the Latin Americans 
of the traditional warmth and friendli- 
ness of the American people towards the 
democratic elements in Latin America. 
In other words, that the best way of 
meeting the Communist attacks is by 
modernizing the type of economic, 50- 
cial, and political relationships which 
have given: the Latin Americans perhaps 
this inferiority complex that has per- 
mitted them to become victims of Com- 
munist infiltration. 


A: Answering the first point, I quite 
agree that we should recognize the ex- 
istence of the fact that a social ferment, 
a social revolution is going on in Latin 
America. In fact, I mentioned that by 
name at the beginning of my paper, 
and I thought I had stressed the point 
very strongly. Apparently, I did not 
stress it as strongly as I should have. 
On the second point, I think the an- 
swer is yes. I think that although we 
are doing very well these days, recently 
we have not done what we should have 
in the matter of dictators. I would say 
yes. On the third point, I quite agree 
that we must recognize and make full 
allowance for’ the spirit of nationalism 
rising in Latin America. That is an- 
other point that I mentioned in my pa- 
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per and could not develop, in the time 
at my disposal, as I would have liked to 
do. I think it is quite true. I think 
though when you speak of modernizing 
our economic and social relations you 
open up a very wide vista with many, 
many difficult problems. I would like 
to say only one thing in conclusion, and 
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that is that I think that our respect for 
the rule, the absolute rule, of noninter- 
vention is one of the best ways to show 
our respect for Latin-American national- 
ism. But we have to leave the positive 
work of nonintervention under the pro- 
tection of the Latin Americans them- 
selves. 


Toward Better Understanding B Between United States 
and Latin America 


By Roy R. RUBOTTOM, JR. 


ABSTRACT: The long-standing relations between the United 
States and Latin America rest on a firm foundation. Yet, cer- 
tain misunderstandings have arisen which seem to cloud the 
relations in the Western hemisphere. Nonintervention in the 

internal affairs of another state is the fundamental principle 
that has guided the relations in the hemisphere. Since World 
War II, this doctrine has been supported by the principle of 
collective security agreed upon at Rio de Janiero in 1947 and 
enforced by the Organization of American States. The mis- 
conceptions which exist relate to various subjects in military, 
political, and economic affairs. In military relations misunder- 
standings arise over the extent of the United States military 
assistance to the Latin-American countries and over the United 
States export-of-arms policy. In the political sphere, the United 
States is condemned for its continued support of the doctrine 
of nonintervention with respect to dictatorial governments in 
Latin America. The contentious subjects in economic affairs 
relate to United States development assistance programs and to 
commerce in primary products. It is indeed necessary to clear 
up these misunderstandings so that the channels can be open 
to continued constructive relations between the twenty-one 
republics —Ed. 
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the Embassy and Consul, Bogotá. Prior to his appointment as a Foreign Service Oficer 
in 1947, Mr. Ruboitom was a student dean, banker, and naval officer. ‘He received his 
education from the Southern Methodist University and the University of Texas. 
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N the relations between the United 


States and Latin America certain . 


problems exist which contribute to mis- 
understanding. ‘These are the problems 
that I wish to analyze and discuss in 
this article. 

Having returned from South America 
with the President one month -ago, I 
can report that he received an gver- 
whelmingly friendly reception every- 
where he went. Much of this was due 
to his own personal magnetism and was 
recognition of the acknowledged leader 


of the victorious forces of World. War- 


II, but he was also enthusiastically re- 
ceived in his role as President of our 
country. Allowing for misunderstand- 
ings, some of them serious and deep, 
which do exist in Latin America’s atti- 
tude toward the United States, I- still 
think that there is a great reservoir of 
good will toward this country growing 
out of respect for the principles on 
which our relations have been founded 
and their day-to-day practice. I am 
convinced that the true basis of any 
unfriéndliness toward the United States 
finds its roots in misunderstandings. 
Some of them are general throughout 
the area, while others are limited to one 
country or group of countries. We have 
made extraordinary efforts to overcome 
these misunderstandings, insofar as re- 
sponsibility devolves upon us, but ob- 
viously a similar effort must come from 
the other side if understanding is to be 


achieved. Fortunately, the tradition in . 


this hemisphere has been that men of 
good will on both sides have sought mu- 
tually agreeable solutions to their com- 
mon problems. We should be realistic, 
however, and recognize the brutal fact 
that, there are those in the Americas 
whose single purpose is to create ill will 
and thwart all efforts to reach undet- 
standing. 

In this crucible of democracy, we 
have long since learned that, after the 
give and take of unfettered public dis- 
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cussion,- workable compromise is pos- 
sible to. devise. This does not require 
sacrificing principle. In fact, we could 
not hope to settle our differénces or to 
achieve agreement with parties who in- 
sisted that we sacrifice the principles on 
which we have built our own country 
and its relations with other nations, in- 
cluding our friends in Latin America. 
In fact, I know nothing better to sug- 
gest as a cure for misunderstanding in 
Latin America than frank talk and un- 
ceasing joint search for the truth. 

Some criticism directed at United 
States policies toward Latin America is 
so broad and sweeping as to convey to 
the reader or listener that the govern- 
ments and peoples of the Americas are 
incapable: of setting their own guide- 
lines, formulating their own policies, 
and evolving their own destinies. The 
implication is that the United States is 
somehow responsible for all the prob- 
lems that arise in Latin América. On 
both counts, this kind of reasoning 
should be rejected. There are increas- 
ing signs of the social, political, and 
economic maturity in this vast region— 
indeed, some countries are world pow- 
ers by almost any definition—but, even 
the weakest or the most underdeveloped 
country would reject the thesis that 
they were not capable of self-determina- 
tion. By the same token, the United 
States could never assume the responsi- 
bilities which properly are those of .the 
individual countries themselves; we tried 
to do this once and earned the displeas- 
ure of the entire hemisphere, not to 
‚mention that of the countries in which 
we intervened, in the process. 


NoNINTERVENTION AND COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY 


It is necessary to analyze the doctrine 
of nonintervention. Prior to the 6th 
Inter-American Conference at Monte- 
video in 1933, the governments of Latin 
America had been deeply concerned with 
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what they conceivec to be the unwar- 
ranted interference of the United States 
in the internal affairs of some of their 
countries. They were even more con- 
cerned ov=r our apparent unwillingness 
to subscr:be fully to the principle of 
nonintervention. At the Montevideo 
meeting, we accepted this doctrine in 
principle. Following the abrogation of 
the Platt Amendment in 1934, our full 
agreement with this principle was made 
known in the treaty embodying nonin- 
` tervention. in specific terms in 1936 at 
Buenos Aires. Nothing that we had 
done previously in the realm of inter- 
American affairs had a more dramatic 
or favorable impact on cur foreign re- 
lations then our acceptance of and faith- 
ful adherence to the nonintervention 
doctrine, now one of the most jealously 
guarded frinciples of the inter-Ameri- 
can system. l 

Nonintervention is only one of the 
fundamental rules, if I may use the 
term, for international conduct in the 
western hemisphere. No less important 
for its maerial contribution to peace is 
the principle of collective security, which 
came to ull fruition with the Inter- 


American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 


ance signed at Rio in 1947, following 
the initial steps taken during World 
War II toward establishing its form 
and substance. Specifying that an act 
of aggression against one nation will be 
considered an attack on all, the collec- 
tive security agreement provides the 
machinery for action against a state 
that does not hold itself bound by the 
nonintervention agreement. 
the Rio Treaty has been invoked ten 
times. Cn six of these occasions the 
Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, through its Organ of Con- 
sultation, succeeded in bringing about 
a peaceful settlement, while the other 
four were solved by withdrawal of the 
charge of aggression or some other 
means. 


Since 1948, . 
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Quite apart from binding the twenty- 
one republics to a solemn commitment 
not to intervene or resort to force of 
arms aS a means of resolving differ- 
ences, as well as providing a course of 
action in case of violation,. the linked 
principles of nonintervention and collec- 
tive security have given birth to a salu- 
tary psychological attitude in the gen- 
eral conduct of Inter-American relation- 
ships. Each nation of our hemisphere, no 
matter how small or inadequately armed, 
now feels protected by the strength of 
the many allies that would come to its 
support in case of aggression. Each na- 
tion now has the foreknowledge that 
correct conduct in a serious dispute will 
be ascertained and approved by impar- 
tial investigation. Mutual trust based 
on confidence has alleviated much of 
the suspicion that was common in 
hemispheric relationships; equally note- 
worthy is the growing awareness of 
the interdependence of the twenty-one 
American republics. 

Yet the hemisphere’ now hears a 
voice which is strangely out of tune. , 
The Premier of Cuba has publicly 
stated that his government would not - 
feel bound by the Rio pact. Surely he 
must know that Cuba has nothing to 
fear from any country in the Americas, 
all of which have watched with sympa- 
thetic interest the unfolding drama -of 
that beautiful island-republic since it 
successfully fought for its independence 
only sixty-two years ago. No distor- 
tion of history can possibly erase the 
facts, to which there are living wit- - 
nesses -both in Cuba and the United 
States, of that glorious effort. Nor shall 
we forget that it was the privilege of 
the United States to provide a sanctu- 


- ary for the beloved hero. and patriot of 


Cuba, José Marti, after he had been 
forced to flee the island prior to the in- 
dependence ‘struggle. 

Can it be that the present Cuban 
government is unmindful of the real 
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threat to their revolution, indeed the 


threat to freedom and to the cause of: 


just and honest nationalism all over the 
hemisphere, which is represented by in- 
ternational communism? Would not the 
freedom-loving peoples in the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe have ap- 
preciated a kind of Rio Treaty when 
they were overrun at the end of World 
War II? : 


MILITARY RELATIONSHIPS 


Many misconceptions exist, both at: 


home and abroad, concerning our mili- 
tary relations with Latin-American coun- 
tries. In this important aspect of our 
total foreign relations in the pga, the 
United States collaborates in many{ ways 
with Latin American countries. Our rep- 
resentatives deliberate as juridical equals 
on the Inter-American Defense Board 
to determine the means and methods of 
collective security. Our military mis- 
sions serve in Latin-American countries 
at the request of the host government. 
In the various bilateral military assist- 
ance programs of our Mutual Security 
Act, the United States provides materiel 
and training to a number of countries. 
During the last year, there has de- 
veloped outside the executive branch 


some sentiment in favor of providing ` 


military assistance to Latin-American 
countries through multilateral channels 
and of terminating, or drastically cur- 
tailing, our present bilateral programs. 
For example, a recent study prepared 
by a university for the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee recommends the 
establishment of a small auxiliary force 
of about a hundred men, contributed by 
various countries, to maintain security 
against threats arising from within the 
hemisphere. While this proposal is un- 
der study at the present time, I would 
be less than frank not to underline the 
political and military complexity of es- 
tablishing a force that would be truly 
effective and acceptable to all twenty- 
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one republics in the inter-American 
community. Discussion of proposals 
for an international police force might 
be included under one of the items ap- 
proved for the agenda of the 11th In- 
ter-American Conference scheduled to 
open in Quito, March 1, 1961, but no 
early agreement is foreseen under even 
the most favorable circumstances. Ob- 
viously, such an agreement would re- 


quire consultations within the indi- 
. vidual countries, and it would take a 


long time to obtain the prescribed two- 
thirds support of the twenty-one repub- 
lics, if it could be procured at all. 
Some misunderstanding of the mutual 
defense assistance program also has ap- 
peared, both in. Latin America and the 
United States. In this program the 
United States provides a relatively small 
amount of materiel and training to a 
few countries for regional defense needs. 
Far from serving as the main support 
of the entire military establishment in 
any country, aS sometimes alleged, in 
no country does this assistance consti- 
tute more than 16 per cent of the total 
personnel strength of the local armed 


' forces—-and from this the percentage 


ranges downward to a low of two per 
cent. 

This small defense program neither 
supports nor endorses the additional | 
forces that the individual countries may 
wish to maintain. The size and char- 
acter of their total military establish- 
ments are within the prerogative of 
sovereign countries to decide for them- 
selves, and it would be improper for 
the United States to go bevond a mere 
statement of belief that most countries . 
probably could reduce their military 
expenditures without jeopardizing their 
security requirements. Naturally, the 
United States would welcome any op- 
portunity to discuss the always difficult 
and complex subject of Latin-American 
arms limitations. A conference to dis- 
cuss this question was proposed by the 
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Presidents of Chile and Peru, and 
President. .Lleras of Colombia has now 
joined them in this proposal in a state- 
ment méde during his recent visit in 
Washington. To the extent that it is 
compatible with our own national inter- 
ests, this country is prepared to bring 
its own programs and policies into har- 
mony with any arms limitation arrange- 
ments that may be developed individu- 


ally or collectively by our neighbors in- 


this hem:sphere. 


CARIBBEAN ARMS POLICY 


J wish to take this opportunity to 
make clear our policy on the export of 
arms and implements of war to the 
Caribbean area. The basic position of 
the United States is the observance of 
nonintervention and loyalty to .the ef- 
forts of the American community as 
represent2d in the Organization of 
American States to maintain within this 
hemisphere a climate of peace and tran- 
quility within which all American peo- 


ples can progress towards the full en- 


joyment of the benefits of representa- 
-tive democracy and economic progress. 
There hes, however, arisen in various 
parts of the Caribbean area an atmos- 
phere of violence and tension. Arms 
obtained in the United States have 
' been. util:zed, against the desires of the 
United’ States government and people, 
in civil.strife and in efforts to inter- 
vene by corce in the internal affairs of 
other countries of the area. Accord- 
ingly, in March 1958, the United States 
adopted a policy of closely scrutinizing 
all applications for export of arms and 
implements of war to the Caribbean 
area and. in fact, of denying licenses 
for shipments from this country to the 
government of Cuba. 

Since -hat time, there has been no 


_ lessening of tensions. The United States: 


has not been able to return to its tradi- 
tional po-icy of licensing the export of 
arms witk the assurance that they would 
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be employed solely for legitimate pur- 
poses of defense. Instead, it was obliged 
to extend impartially ‘to the entire 
Caribbean region its policy of careful 
scrutiny of all arms-export applications, 
denying those likely to result in addi- 
tional tensions in the area. | 
This policy was made known to 
allied and friendly governments,. who 
consult with the United States but who, 
of course, fully retain the right to make 
their own decisions in each instance. 
It should be amply clear that this 
policy is not directed against any 
particular county so much as it is 
directed toward the general aim of 
maintaining peace in the area. 


FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


It is sometimes said that the doctrine 
of nonintervention has slowed down the 
march toward individual freedom and 


‘representative democracy in this hemi- 


sphere, that.nations refusing to apply 
principles of basic human rights within 
their borders should not enjoy the “pro- 
tection” of the nonintervention agree- 
ment. This position, in my opinion, is 
wrong. We have found, after long 
experience, that nonintervention pro- 
vides individual nations the opportunity 
to evolve their own destiny and estab- 
lish an atmosphere of freedom and 
human dignity. g 

Our common devotion to freedom 
with justice, and indeed to a broad . 
application of democratic principles, 
should not be construed as an avenue 
of interference into the affairs of an- 
other nation: where these same prin- 
ciples may not be in full application. 
This was a difficult question facing the 
Meeting of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers in Santiago last August, and 
the decision was clearly stated that the 
principles of nonintervention are invio- 
lable. Each nation must find its own 
political destiny without. outside inter- 
ference. This ben on intervention is 
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just as applicable to forces from out- 
side the Americas as it is within. In 
his report to the nation, President 
Eisenhower stated his views this way: 
“If a tyrannical form of government 
were imposed from outside or with out- 
side support by force, threat or sub- 
version, we certainly would deem this 
to be a violation of the principle of 
nonintervention and would expect the 
Organization of American States acting 
under pertinent solemn commitments to 
take appropriate collective action.” 


CHILEAN STUDENT LETTER 


During his recent tour to Latin 
America, President Eisenhower received 
a letter from an organization of uni- 
versity students in Chile. This letter 
seemed to be sincere and moderate, 
even thoughtful, but it also demon- 
strated much of the misunderstanding 
that exists in the mentality of many 
students of Latin America. Our Am- 
bassador in Chile delivered the reply 
on behalf of the President to the student 
letter on April 8, 1960, and I wish to 


- discuss some of the misunderstandings 


answered in that correspondence. 

One of the phrases that impressed 
President Eisenhower as an indication 
of the depths of misunderstanding was 
the -assertion that the United States 
looks “benevolently” on dictators in the 
Americas. Our democratic way of life 
has been so instilled in the makeup of 
our institutions that we cannot fail to 
be repelled by the tyrannical abuse of 
power by governmental leaders. We 
pointed out that we shall continue to 
favor the reduction and elimination of 
antidemocratic governmental practices 
if the solution is genuinely constructive, 
in accordance with internation] obliga- 
tions, and represents the consensus of 
the inter-American community. It 


would only be, foolhardy to become so. 


obsessed with the destruction of un- 
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democratic regimes as to embark upon 
actions leading to chaos, anarchy, or 
their replacement by a new but even 
more dangerous form of tyranny. We 
hope the point is well noted by the 
students when they read “in the reply 
that “democracy, unlike communism or 
any other form of tyranny, cannot be 
imposed from without by any nations 
or groups of nations. . . . What all of 
us can and should strive for is to im- 
prove and strengthen the admittedly 
imperfect democracies in which we live 
in order that they may serve as ex- 
amples for others. This moral pressure 
by example strikes a responsive chord 
in the hearts of the people.” 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


That the United States should par- 
ticipate more fully in the economic 
development of Latin America is a point 
often made by our critics. The student 
letter advanced this idea and then 
added that “economic integration” 
would permit Latin American countries 
to “industrialize their economies and 
accelerate their development.” Never 
in history has a country participated 
in the economic development of other 
regions so wholeheartedly as the United 


-States has. The results have been mu- 


tually worth while and future pros- 
pects are still brighter. Our govern- 
ment has repeatedly and forcefully 
given its support to the concept of 
common markets in Latin America that 
stimulates trade expansion both within 
the area and with other regions of the 
world. Improvement of the knowledge 
and skills of the population has been a 
major effort of our technical co-opera- 
tion and educational programs, afford- 
ing these benefits to thousands of Latin 
Americans, under the sponsorship of 
both government and private enterprise. 

The letter also points out that our 
government-owned Export-Import Bank 
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has loaned, since its inception, over 
$3.9 billion in Latin America to both 
State-owned and private enterprises. 
The great bulk of these loans has been 
for the purpose of aiding economic de- 
velopment. To this should be added 
over $300 million in loans resulting 
from the sale of surplus agriculture 
commodities and $78 million from the 
Development Loan Fund, both on ex- 
tremely liberal repayment terms. Also 
substantial United . States contributions 
have been made through the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and’ other . international 
lending institutions. 

Investments by private Asean 
businesses have been even larger— 
about $9 billion. Indeed, United States 
private investments in Latin America 
exceeded those in any other region: of 
the world. According to the latest 
statistics, these United States private 
investments made possible 30 per cent 
of Latin America’s exports. These ex- 
port earnings created, enough foreign 
exchange to pay for all the imports and 
income remitted to the United States by 
those companies and still return a sur- 
plus of $900 million a year to Latin 
America. About 625,000 jobs have been 
created and 15 per cent of all taxes col- 
lected in the area came from United 
States private investments. Latin Amer- 
ica always has been an attraction for 
private investment; in fact, this source 
of financial assistance is now averaging 
about $600 million per year. 

The letter states: “My Government 
believes that, generally speaking, United 
States investors in Latin America are 
taking seriously their responsibilities 
toward their employees and the people 
of the countries in which they do busi- 
ness. ` 
their roots down as responsible busi- 
ness citizens of those countries. They 
want to stay and help in the develop- 
ment: process, and it is: a gross exag- 


They are interested in putting 
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geration, and in most cases patently 
untrue, to accuse them of being in- 
terested solely in exploiting your coun- 
tries. dE 


Raw MATERIALS PRICES 


- The pricing of raw materials is a 
subject that is often interpreted to the 
disadvantage of the United States. 
In this case, the student letter took a 
quotation out of context from a report 
and arrived at the opposite conclusion. 
The full report shows how the develop- 
ment of low-cost resources benefits raw- 
material-producing countries as well as 
the countries which buy part of these 
raw materials. In fact, foreign pro- 
ducers and foreign countries have bene- 
fited substantially from policies of the | 
United States government designed, not 
to obtain raw materials at the lowest 
price possible, but to give a fair return 
to suppliers in the United States and 
abroad. . 

The Ambassador’s reply states: “Our 
appreciation that violent dluctuations of 
raw material prices can cause great 
difficulties : for countries which are 
heavily dependent on the exports of 
one or two commodities has caused the 
United States to cooperate with pri- 
mary producing countries, not only in 
Latin America, but elsewhere, and in | 
many different ways, in efforts to over- 
come these difficulties. But the prob- 
lem is deep-seated and requires basic 
solution of such matters as rates of 
economic growth, the need for diversifi- 
cation of production, and the balance 
of supply and demand. During the 
time that such fundamental adjust- 
ments are being worked out, it may be 
possible in certain cases to reduce the 
severity of price fluctuations by ar- 
rangements öf various kinds among in- 
terested countries. In most cases it is 
possible for countries experiencing tem- 
porary balance-of-payments difficulties 
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as a result of commodity price declines 
to obtain external financial assistance 
calculated to tide them over.” 


The letter points out, that, far from _ 
obtaining raw materials at lowest pos-. 


sible prices, prices are supported for 
certain agricultural products and min- 
erals. Foreign suppliers often obtain 
prices for commodities sold in the 
United States which exceed. world 
market prices, at considerable cost to 
the United States consumer. With 
respect to imported raw materials which 
are not produced domestically, we 
customarily levy low duties or none at 
all and impose few internal taxes. This 
stimulates our consumption of these 
products and so redounds to the benefit 
of the exporting country. 

These are a few of the general areas 
of misunderstanding. If one would 
care to dwell upon the effects of dis- 
parities, something might be said about 


the differing heritage of language and ` 


cultural patterns, the divergencies in 
psychological attitudes toward the prob- 


lems of economics and politics, and the 


paradoxical comparisons of sociological 
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and ethnological structures. It is my 
belief that in the face of present day 
realities, these dissimilarities are less 


-important than the principles and prac- 


tices that we hold in common with the 
people of Latin America. Individuals 
do differ, and so do nations. What 
matters far more is their capacity to 
work together toward their common 
aims for the mutual good of all. 

We must all maintain a balanced 
perspective toward Latin America. The 
problems there are great but even 
greater is the challenge and opportunity. 
In the ebb and flow of hemispheric 
developments, progress far outweighs 
regression. Our relationships with Latin 
America today are on a sound basis, 
and there is a constructive trend which 
should continue unabated into the 
future. We are jointly committed with 
our sister republics in what President 
Lleras- Camargo of Colombia two days 
ago described as a “glorious, responsible 
and arduous task .. . of proving that 
a part ...of the world knows how to | 
live in a society of nations ruled by 
law and moving towards perfection.” 


Dilemmas of Politics (1958), and T 
1960). 


The Problem of German Reunification 


By Hans J. MORGENTHAU 


ABSTRACT: The unification of Germany is at present im- 
possible because of the irreconcilable interests of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The Berlin issue, as it was 
raised by Khrushchev in November 1958, is the symbolic man- 
ifestation of the real issue which has separated the United 
States and the Soviet Union since the beginning of the cold 
war, that is, the permanence and legitimacy of the territorial | 
status quo in Europe. The substance of the Berlin issue, by 
virtue of its symbolic character, is not negotiable, while the. 
modalities of the Western presence in Berlin are. The Western 
presence in the former capital of a unified Germany symbolizes 
the provisional character of the division of Germany; by nego- 
tiating about its right to be in Berlin, the West would put into 
question the right itself and, with it, the provisional character 
of the division of Germany. The Western position is endan- 
gered by the Russian advantage of being able to satisfy the 
German national aspirations whenever it wishes by uniting 
Germany and restoring its eastern provinces to German rule. ' 
It is therefore imperative for the West to reconcile itself to 
the continuing division of Germany, while at the same time 
convincing the Germans that their hope to see their country 
united on tolerable terms lies in co-operation with the West. 
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THE PROBLEM oF GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


ERMAN reunification is like the ` 


weather. Everybody talks about 
it, but nobody does anything about it. 
The analogy does not end there. For 
nobody does anything about the weather 
because nobody can do anything about 
it; and to a very great degree, especially 
in so far as the Western world is con- 
cerned, we do not do anything about 
German unification because we are un- 
able to do anything about it. There 
is, then, a great gap between the verbal 
professions of interest in German uni- 
fication and the actual unwillingness 
and inability to do anything about it. 
The reasons for this hopeless situation 
—hopeless in terms of German unifica- 
tion— lie deep in the very nature of the 
German problem as it presents itself 
not only to the Soviet Union and the 
nations of Eastern Europe but to the 
Western world as well. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


In order to do justice to the German 
problem and the policies of the nations 


regarding it, it is necessary to take into | 


account certain objective facts. First 
of all, even the truncated West Ger- 
many of today has already become the 
third most powerful nation on earth. 
This is one fact. Furthermore, and this 
fact goes back into history at least to 


the first unification of Germany in 1870, . 


the other nations of Europe have re- 
garded and still regard today a power- 
ful, independent Germany as a threat 
to their interests, if not to their exist- 
ence. And thirdly, the other nations of 
Europe have tried to counter this threat 
of a powerful, independent Germany, 
and this goes back even to the seven- 
teenth century, by dividing Germany. 
The present attitude of both the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
toward Germany was established im- 
mediately after the Second World War 
and has remained constant to this very 
day because of the objective interests 
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which both powers must pursue with 
regard to Germany. Considering the 
actual and potential power of Germany, 
neither side has been willing to con- 
template all of Germany joining the 
other side as an ally or a satellite. Of 
this unwillingness, the division of Ger- 
many has been the logical result. In 
other words, what has happened in Ko- 
rea and Vietnam has also happened with 
regard to Germany. Since neither side 
could accept the falling of the whole 
country into the orbit of the other side 
and since neither side had enough power 
to draw all of the country to its side, the 
division of these countries was a natural 
consequence of the actual balance of 
power, of the military and political 
stalemate between East and West. 


THE FUTILITY oF NEGOTIATIONS 


The negotiations which have been 
carried on over the unification of Ger- 
many between East and West in in- 
numerable conferences since 1947 all 
ended in complete failure. They were 
bound to end so because they were 
not real negotiations at all. Either 
side could have had no doubt but that 
what it proposed was unacceptable to 
the other side or was acceptable only 
on the condition of unconditional sur- 
render. The West has consistently 
proposed free elections for all of Ger- 
many which would decide not only 
the domestic regime but also the polit- 
ical orientation of a united Germany. 
Of course, the result of such elections 
has always been a foregone conclusion. 
If the East Germans could freely elect 
their government, Communists would 
not stay in power for twenty-four hours. 
If they could elect a foreign political 
orientation for themselves, they would 
not remain in the Soviet orbit for 
twenty-four hours. This we know, and 
this the Soviet Union knows, and for 
this reason the Soviet Union could 
never accept free elections in East Ger- 
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i 


many, short of being forced to re- ` 
- linquish its foothold in East Germany 


and start the liquidation of its empire. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
has corsistently suggested the equal 
represencation of East and West Ger- 
many in a common government or. in a 
common commission which would make 
preparations for unification. In other 
words; tae Soviet Union always insisted 
upon tke minimum demand that the 
Communist domination of East Ger- 
many aid the existence of two Ger- 
manies be accepted by the West as ac- 
complisked facts. Beyond this, the Sò- 
viet. Union has tried to induce West 
German to accept into its midst a 
Commutzist “Trojan horse” which could 
undermine its government and social 
structure. This Soviet proposition has 
been and still is as unacceptable to the 
West as the Western. proposition, has 
been ani still is to the Soviet Union. 
So the so-called “negotiations” over the 
unification of Germany- have ended, as 
they weze bound to end, in a complete 


and unrritigated stalemate. There is no: 


doubt that both sides will continue to 
talk about unification as they talk about 
the weather, but there is also very little 
doubt taat neither side in the fore 
seeable future is willing and able to 
do anything about it. ~ 


THE BERLIN IssuE 


It is .n the context of this hopeless 
and entively negative situation that one 
must censider the current issue of 
Berlin. For the issue of Berlin has 
not beem created by Mr.- Khrushchev 
for his »wn amusement. The issue is 


intimate y connected not only with the- 


issue of Germany but more particularly 
with the long-range objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy. In order to understand 
more clearly the significance of the 
‘Berlin issue as it was raised by Mr. 
Khrushchev in November 1958, one 
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has to go back to the objectives of 


Stalinist foreign policy. 


The major objective of Stalin in 
Europe was the stabilization of the 
status quo. During the Second World 
War, he conceived of the postwar world 
and, more particularly, Europe being 
divided .between the United States and 
the Soviet Union into two gigantic 
spheres of influence, with both super- 
powers governing the rest of the world 
in unison and the Soviet Union ad- 
vancing whenever the opportunity arose. 
Stalin made numerous proposals, either 
directly or indirectly through neutral 
diplomats, for an arrangement with 
the United States by which at least 
Europe would be divided into two 
spheres of influence with the military 
line of demarcation of 1945 constituting 
the boundary of the two empires. The 
United States has ‘consistently refused 
even to consider such an arrangement. 
The United States has always regarded 
the line of military demarcation of 1945 - 
as a provisional line which after a final 
settlement would run much farther to | 
the east than it runs row.. Here again, 
of course, the division of Germany is 
the outward manifestation of this stale- 
mate over the territorial settlement of 
the Second World War, which one side 
regards as provisional and the other 
side wants to have recognized as 
definitive. 

Khrushchev has.revived this Stalinist 
objective by raising the issue of Berlin 
in an acute and threatening form. He 
has created the Berlin issue as a sym- 
bolic manifestation of the over-all 
German issue, and here lies its signifi- 
cance. For as long as part of Berlin— 
that is to say, the capital of a once 
united Germany, the potential capital of 
a reunited Germany—is occupied by the 
Western powers, that occupation sym- 
bolizes the provisional character of the 
division of Germany. If the Western 
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‘powers were to leave Berlin, making it 
first a so-called “free city” and then 
allowing it to become a truly “free” 
city in the Communist sense—that is to 
say, a Communist city—they would re- 
linquish that symbolic foothold in the 
former capital of a united Germany, 
symbolizing the potential unity of all 
Germany. . 3 
Furthermore, from the Russian point 
of view, as long asthe Western powers 
are in Berlin by right and not merely 
by sufferance of the Soviet Union, a 
point to which I intend to return in a 
‘ minute, the division of Germany is 
only provisional. For the status quo of 
Berlin implies paradoxically enough an 


instability in the status quo of all of 


Germany. As long as the Western 
powers are in Berlin, the division of 
Germany is only provisional. Once the 


Western -powers have weakened their- 


foothold in Berlin, in that measure the 
division of Germany is on the way to 
becoming permanent. 
actly what Khrushchev is aiming at. 
Through the instrumentality of the 
Berlin issue, he tries to force the West 
to recognize what it has refused to 
recognize: for the last fifteen years, 
that is, the definitive division of Europe, 
with the Russian army standing 100 
miles east of the Rhine and staying 
there for an indefinite future. So the 


issue that Khrushchev has raised is — 


by no. means limited to whether there 
ought to be eleven or eight or six or 
five or four thousand Western troops 


in Berlin, or whether they ought to be 


in. Berlin by virtue of this kind of 
arrangement or another kind of ar- 
rangement. The issue Mr. Khrushchev 
has raised is the fundamental issue of 


who shall rule what, and whether what: 


is ruled now by the Soviet Union shall 
be ruled by it in perpetuity, recognized 
in its legitimacy by. the West. In 
order to make the over-all status quo 
in Europe more secure for the Soviet 


And this is ex- . 
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Union, he has called into question the 
statis quo of Berlin. 

Thus the issue of Berlin in its ‘true 
dimensions by far trancends the legal 
modalities of the Western presence in 


. Berlin. The Western presence in Ber- 


lin and its modalities are a mere 
symbolic manifestation of the under- 
lying issue from which the cold war 
between the. Soviet Union and the 
United States arose in the first place 
and which divides the Soviet Union and 
the United States today, that is, the 
legitimacy of the status quo. That 
issue will continue to divide them as 
long as both sides defend their in- 
terests as they see them. 


Is BERLIN NEGOTIABLE? 


It has been said that the issue of 
‘Berlin is not negotiable. Mr. ‘Adenauer 
has said it in the name of Germany, 
and Mr. Acheson has said it as a citizen 
of the United States, but speaking also 
for a considerable body--of American 
opinion, They have said that the Berlin 
issue cannot be negotiated, and I must 
say that in so far as the substance of 
the issue is concerned, I agree with 
them. For if you live in your house 
and your neighbor tells you to get out, 
you cannot reply “let’s negotiate about 
it.” Either you stick to your right to 
stay in your house and that is that, 
or your very willingness to negotiate 
implies that you are not quite sure 
that you have the right to be where 
you are. You cannot insist on your ' 
right and make it the subject of 
debate at the same time. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a much more 
subtle man than Mr. Stalin was, and 
by trying to change the legal founda- 
tion of the Western presence in Berlin, 
he really tries to undermine the legal 
right of the West to be in Berlin. At 
present, the West is in Berlin not by 
leave of the Soviet Union, not by virtue 
of a contract with the Soviet Union, 
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but by the right of the conqueror. Now 
Mr. Khrushchev says, on the face of it 
in a most reasonable ‘manner—states- 
men that try to separate you from what 
belongs to you appear often very rea- 
sonable—“The Second World War has 
ended fifteen years ago. Isn’t it time 
to liquidate the war? Oughtn’t we to 
have peace now?” What could be more 
sensible than this? And so he says, 
“Let’s change the legal foundation for 
the Western presence in Berlin. Let’s 
give up the right of zhe conqueror and 
you, the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, make ʻa treaty with the 
Soviet Union, and we will allow you to 
stay in, and to have access to, Berlin.” 

However, there is a great deal of 
difference between being in Berlin on 
the basis of conquest and being in Berlin 
because fhe Soviet Union allows you to 
be there. For what the Soviet Union 
allows you today it can deny you 
tomorrow, and international treaties 
have a way of being left by the wayside 
when the situation under which they 
have been concluded changes. The 
Soviet Union has shown itself par- 


ticularly adept, as have other nations, 


at making treaty stipulations conform 
to changing circumstances. This in- 
nocent-looking change in the legal right 
of the West to be in Berlin would 
really put the West at the mercy of the 
Soviet Union with regard to that right. 

However, to say that you cannot 
negotiate about the substance of your 
right to be in Berlin does not mean that 
you cannot negotiate about the modali- 
ties of your presence. Certainly you 
can manipulate that right, you may 
debate the decorations of the house, 
the roof, the paint, the driveway. You 
can agree to building a different fence, 
say, a United Nations fence, if your 
neighbor does not like the fence -you 
have. Or we can diminish our troops 
in a moderate way. or we can stop 
hostile propaganda. We can pledge 
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ourselves not to have atomic weapons 
in Berlin, which we would not want to 
have there anyway, and so forth. But 
you cannot sit down and negotiate about 
your right to be where you are without 
by implication casting doubt on that 
right. 

If this is the nub of the Berlin issue, 
then the struggle cver Berlin is really 
a struggle for Germany, and we should 
realize its significance. And those in 
our midst and more particularly in 
Great Britain who say that the Berlin 
issue is not worth bothering about and 
is not worth fighting for, if they face 
the issue squarely, are really saying 
that Germany is not worth bothering 
about and Germanv is not worth fight- 
ing for. And this is exactly what Mr. 
Khrushchev wants us to believe. For 
once we have retreated in Berlin, we 
have not only started to give up Berlin, 
but we have started to give up much 
more. 


THE Soviet ADVANTAGE 


This leads me to a point which is 
again part of the objective conditions 
with which all policy must come to 
terms, regardless of what it aims at and 
what measures it proposes. That is the 
basic fact that with regard to the uni- 
fication of Germany and to the future 
allegiance of Germany the Soviet Union 
has an enormous advantage over -the 
West. For the Soviet Union can unify 
Germany tomorrow if it wants to, 
simply by throwing the East German 
government overboard. And when it 
comes to the eastern provinces of Ger- 
many, it can restore all or a part of 
them to Germany overnight by dividing 
Poland again between Germany and the 
Soviet Union. After all, we should not 
forget that in the last two hundred 
years Poland has been divided four 
times between Germany and Russia. 
It has been, divided not because of the 
whims of some statesmen, but because 
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of objective conditions of interest and 
power which made it advisable for 
both sides to come to an understanding 
on the prostrate body of Poland. In 
the game for the allegiance of Germany, 
these are the trumps. of the Soviet Union 
which-the West cannot match. | 
What. has kept West Germany thus 
far on. the Western side is its mistrust 
of the ultimate objectives of the Soviet 
Union and its confidence in the objec- 
tives and power of the West. In the 
measure that this mistrust and ‘this 
confidence should diminish West Ger- 
many will be tempted to try to obtain 
from the Soviet Union what it wants, 
that is, unification and the restoration 
of the former eastern frontiers. The 
only hope the West has to prevent this 
from happening is to keep West Ger- 
- many from becoming disillusioned with 
the West and to make it crystal-clear 
that the West will not accede to Soviet 
Union demands either with regard to 
Berlin or with regard to any other 


issue in which Germany has an in- . 


terest. For if West Germany should 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that it can- 
not rely upon the West for support in 
the pursuit of its national objectives, it 
will naturally turn elsewhere, and the 
natural direction in which it will turn 
is the: Soviet Union. 

. Mr. Khrushchev, who is a subtle but 
also a blunt man, has taken this possi- 
bility into account. He has said to one 
of his Western visitors that one of these 
days he will make a bargain with West 
Germany, and the West will then be left 
emptyhanded. This is a real danger. It 
is not yet an acute danger, but it is 
a real danger because it is inherent in 
the objective conditions of interest and 
power. Hence, the West must be on 
guard lest it is not lured into policies 
which will give both the Soviet Union 
and West Germany an incentive for 
bringing to pass what would be a ‘real 
catastrophe. for the interests and the 
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power. position of the West. It is ob- 
vious that the prospects for German 
unification are dim as long as both 
sides keep their positions. There is no 
chance for the unification of Germany 
under Western auspices as long as the 
power and interests‘of the Soviet Union 
are what they are today. It is also 
obvious, it seems to me, that the pros- 
pects for German unification under 
Russian auspices will be greatly im- 
proved if the West should weaken in its 
resistance to changing the status quo in 
Berlin in order to stabilize, for the 
time being, the status quo in all of 
Germany. . 


WESTERN OPPORTUNITY 


So far I have spoken primarily of 
American and Soviet policies. Ten 
years ago it would have been sufficient 
to do that, and I could have stopped 
here. But today it is, of course, neces-' 
sary to speak of German policies as well. 
For, as I pointed out before, Germany 
has already become one of the great 
powers—economically and politically 
strong and in the process of becoming 
militarily strong again. Here lies an- 
other factor which strengthens the hand 
of the Soviet Union. For nobody fears 
the military power of Germany more 
than the countries of Eastern Europe,- 
such as Czechoslovakia and Poland, who 
remember what happened to them fif- 
teen and twenty years ago when Ger- 
many was very powerful indeed. And 
the support of the nations of Eastern 
Europe for the German policies of the 
Soviet Union is primarily motivated by 
that fear. Here is another problem 
and, I think, another opportunity for 
the West. | 
. It is interesting to note that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle alone of all the Western 
statesmen has seen this opportunity by 
declaring himself in favor of the Oder- 
Neisse line as the permanent eastern 
frontier of Germany. If all nations 
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would make such a declaration, in other 
words, if all nations would make. it 
appear a hopeless undertaking fer any 
German government ever to recover the 
regions ecst of the Oder-Neisse line, 
the present community .of interests 
between che Soviet Union and the 
nations o° Eastern Europe would be 


thereby weakened, if not destroyed, in. 


so far as their policies toward Germany 
are concerned. And, I think, the. na- 
tions of the West would also greatly 
contribute. to the stabilization of order 
in all of Europe and to the promotion 
of freedom in eastern Europe. 


These considerations have, of course, — 


but an irdirect and negative bearing 
upon my topic, the unification of- Ger- 
many. They deal with policies and con- 
ditions wrich would make the continu- 
ing divisien of Germany ‘bearable for 
all concerned. For unification cannot 
‘be brought about in the foreseeable fu- 


ture by diplomatic negotiations. Given - 


the continuation of the present balance 
of militarr power, it cannot be brought 
about by Sorce. It can only come about 
by the Soviet Union, which, as I said, 
occupies the key position in this situa- 
tion, realizing that it is more to its 
advantage to relinquish East Germany 
than to keep it indefinitely. 


Waar Price LIBERATION? 


The last question I want to raise. 


then is hcw can one create an interest 
in the Soviet Union to yield Eas: Ger- 
many? Two proposals have been made 
to create such an interest;. one has been 
the neutralization of Germany—which 
was widel~ debated in the late forties— 
the other, more recently discussed, has 
been disengagement. Neutralization 
might hare been possible perhaps ten 
or twelve years ago when Germany 
was both impotent and antimilitaristic. 
But a great power which is aware of 
its power and which is rapidly re- 
gaining its military strength, primarily 
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under Western instigation and auspices, 
cannot be neutralized from the outside. 
It can be neutral if it wants to be neu- 
tral, but no other power or group of 
powers will be able to impose neutrality 
upon it against its will. Thus nobody, 
I suppose, seriously thinks of the neu- 
tralization of Germany today. 

The idea of disengagement, on the 
other hand, implies a retreat of the 
armed forces which face each other in 
the center of Europe at the line. of 
demarcation of 1945, so that a zone 
free of the armed forces of both West 
and East would be created, comprising 
at least all of Germany and some ad- 
jacent territories to the east and west. 
I have always had difficulties in seeing 
the virtue of this proposal in strictly 
military terms. For obviously: the 
danger of war does not arise from armed 
forces opposing each other in physical 
proximity in Europe. It arises rather 
from intercontinental. ballistic missiles 
poised in readiness on both sides. This 
danger would not be affected by disen- 
gagement. This anticipated benefit of 
disengagement, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, is really political. It is intended 
to create an incentive for the Soviet 
Union, by paying it a price, to loosen 
its military grip on Eastern Europe. 

In the abstract, this is indeed a 
sensible proposition. But as a practical 
matter, it has become obvious from Mr. 
Khrushchev’s words and deeds that he 
does not intend to strike a bargain for 
such a price.’ Being aware of the inner - 
weakness of the Russian empire, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, being much 
more committed than Stalin ever was to 
the dynamic expansion of Communism, 
he intends to stabilize, not to dis- 
mantle, that empire. The Russian 
government cannot afford, in view both 
of this weakness and this dynamism, 
to retreat from any forward position, 
such as East Germany, without en- 


dangering its empire altogether. For 
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once it starts retreating there will be no 
way of knowing where the retreat will 
stop. -Once the East Germans have 
regained their freedom, will not. the 
Poles. and: Hungarians try to regain 
theirs? Furthermore, a political move- 
ment which claims to bring salvation to 
all mankind and looks fotward to bury- 
ing the non-Communist world cannot 
afford to retreat, it cannot afford to 
stop advancing. At the very least, it 
must stay where it is and must try to 
advance; for by retreating, it denies its 
very claim of being the “wave of the 
future,” the ideal organization of so- 
ciety in whose image sooner or later 
the whole world will be organized. 
Thus it is impossible to visualize at 
present a price sufficient to induce the 
Soviet Union to forsake East Germany 
and thereby create the essential pre- 
condition for German unification. 

This is obviously, in terms of German 
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unification, a hopeless outlook. But it 
is not necessarily a hopeless outlook in 
terms of the objective interests of all 
concerned. ' We and everybody else can 
live with a divided Germany, provided 
we can convince the West Germans 
that they also must live for the time 
being with a divided Germany. Know- 
ing that Germany can at present not 
be united, we must nevertheless keep 
up their hope that one day it will. And 
we must convince them that their hope 
to see their country united on tolerable 
terms lies in co-operation with the West. 
This task requires’ a great measure of 
statesmanship, of subtlety, of courage, 
and of caution, and it carries within it- 
self a formidable danger. That danger 
poses the real problem for Western 
policy: how to prevent the West Ger- 
mans from becoming desperate about 
unification and making a bargain -with 
the Soviet Union. | 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: -I have two questions for Dr. 
Morgenthau. First, is the Soviet policy 
with regard to the reunification of- Ger- 
many, in your view, motivated by the 
security considerations of the Soviet 
Union—that means by the fear of a 
reunited. and eventually remilitarized 
Germany—or by the desire of the 
Kremlin to preserve or to keep its war- 
time conquests in Europe, or by the 
eventual ambitions to extend the Soviet 
and Communist domination westward 
over all of Germany and all of Europe? 
My second question is, would it not 
render the position of the Western 
powers in the forthcoming summit con- 
ference stronger, if they would switch 
from the defensive: to an offensivé? 
That is, to put the question of the 
liquidation of World War II in the right 
perspective and to raise both problems 


that constitute the legacy of World War 
II, namely, the problem of Germany 
and the problem of the restoration of 
independence or freedom of the nine 
sovereign states that are now in Soviet 
bondage, by applying the principle of 
self-determination to. the solution of 
both problems. By applying the prin- 
ciple that even Khrushchev in Af- 
ghanistan advocated for the tribes of 
Pukhtuns and also for the peoples and 
tribes of Africa. 


` A: If I still remember your first 
question, I think the Soviet Union is 
primarily motivated by the desire to 
keep what it has annexed and to annex 
more when the occasion arises. It is 
not primarily motivated by security 
considerations. I must disagree here 
respectfully with Mr. Warburg’s inter- 
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pretation that there is an imcompati- 
bility between. NATO and the unifica- 
tion of Germany, that is to say, that 
the dismaatlement of NATO is a pre- 
condition for the unification of Ger- 
many. I believe that even if NATO 
had never existed, the Soviet: Union 
would not agree to the unification of 
Germany on any terms acceptable to 
the West As far as your second 
- question. is concerned, I would give a 
qualified. positive. answer to it. I 
think our policy has been much too 
negative ell along. We always react 
to Ba moves or than let the 
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Russians ‘react to ours ‘for à changé. 
I. found in the fall of 1956, .and still 
find: today, our inactivity in. the face 
of. the Hungarian revolution: almost in- 
excusable. But on the. other hand, 
there. is,. of. course, a. great difference 
between making verbal declarations and 
pursuing a policy. We have had enough 
of verbal declarations about liberation 
and so forth; everybody knew, almost 
everybody’ knew, that no action could 
follow those words. So I think it is wise 
to bring: verbal declarations and actions 
somewhat in ‘tune and not to promise 
more TN one is able to achieve. 


COMMENTS; 


James P. WARBURG’ 


I frst vant to make clear that I did 
not say that the choice was’ between 
reunification and NATO; I said that 
the choice was between a German mili- 
tary participation in NATO or German 
reunification—that is not the same 
thing. In the second place, I think it 
is all very well to say that ‘we should 
take the offensive, but I have yet to 
hear from. you, sir, or from anyone 
else, what the offensive should be. Now 
what I suggest is that we say to the 
Russians, “We opt for reunification 
at the pr.ce of the neutralization not 
only of tke two German states, but as 


much as possible of the whole’ area 


in between us.” I ani not prepared to 
say that the Russians will accept this: 
I do say that we should make this 
proposal because if it is accepted you 
will settle the cold war as far as 
Europe is concerned. If it is turned 
down then it is perfectly clear where 


the fault lies and instead of reiterating 
the same demand that we want the 


Russians to give up their Germany 
undér free elections in order that it 
may beccme a part of the ‘anti-Com- 
munist alliance—this is what we ‘have 
been saying when we demand that a 


-_ 


reunited Germany shall have the right 
to enter’: NATO—TI think we should 
at last face ‘this decision we have got 
to make. It is much too late, we 
should have done it a long time ago. 
But I still think we ought to set our- 
selves right with the world by making 
this proposal, which is sensible. I will 
go one step further and say that I am 
not at'all sure that the Russians would 
reject it. Mr. Khrushchev, if he knows 
nothing else, is keenly aware of what 
the Russian self-interest is, and I sus- 
pect that he knows that ultimately 
the Soviet coercive position in Eastern 
Europe is untenable. If he could have 
a’ bridge built for him and receive 
something in exchange for it, hé might 
very well consider this. Because unless 
he does it soon; these people are. really 
going to be alienated from Russia in 
the long run; whereas, some of them 
might voluntarily associate themselves 


with the Soviet bloc economically, if 


they are not pushed too far. In any 
case, you can never find out whether | 
the Russians will or will not enter a 
serious negotiation until you try, and 
we have never tried. 


How Useful Is NATO? 


By James P. WARBURG 


ABSTRACT: The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was originally conceived as an alliance between the 
United States, Canada, and Western Europe for the purpose 
of guaranteeing their mutual defense. The assurance the 
alliance provided for the defense of Western Europe was ben- 
eficial and necessary in the face of the mounting Soviet threat. 
More and more the “‘shield” that NATO forces were to provide 
has become nothing more than a “tripwire,” because the NATO 
military forces in Europe, according to the calculated estimates, 
are and have been since the inception of NATO inadequate to 
restrain a Soviet westward movement. Apart from the military 
co-operation provided for in the alliance, there were provisions 
for political and economic co-operation. These were left aside 
from the beginning, mainly because there were other organiza- 
tions better suited to deal with them effectively. For these 
reasons, it seems that NATO has become an outmoded instru- 
ment for the pursuit of free-world interests. Perhaps, NATO 
could be used as a bargaining counter for an eventual peace 
settlement in Europe, but it may already be too late to use 
NATO for even this purpose.—Ed. 
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HE mere assignment of the ques- 
tion “How useful is NATO?” to 
a participaat in this annual symposium 
seems to m2 interesting. It implies that 
NATO is ro longer quite so much of a 
sacred fetish as it has been in the past. 

Very likely, the new mood of skepti- 
cism which prompts the raising of this 
question arises out of four more or less 
recent devzlopments in the European 
scene. I have in mind the resurgent 
nationalism of France under President 
de Gaulle—a nationalism which repudi- 
ates military or political integration and 
insists that France will co-operate as an 
equal with its friends but will not in 
any way dilute its sovereignty. I have 
in mind further the fact that, because 
of the Algerian war, French participa- 
tion in North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) has become little more 
than nominal and that, as a conse- 
quence, West Germany has become the 
central bastion of NATO defense. Third, 
I would suppose that the recent out- 
break of arti-Semitism in Germany and 
the Bonn government’s flirtation with 
Franco Spain have somewhat shaken 
confidence in that country’s fitness to 
serve as a bulwark of Western democ- 
racy. And, finally, the unfortunate split 
between the so-called “Inner Six and 
Outer Sev2n’”-—between the Common 
Market’ co.ntries and the Free Trade 
Area—has ziven rise to misgivings about 
the solidar-ty of Western Europe. 

I do not wish to minimize any of 
these developments. Each is, indeed, a 
serious threat to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. I would suggest, 


however, that these developments have 


arisen very largely out of the past and 
that, to scme extent, they were made 
inevitable ky decisions reached long ago. 

At the ənd of World War II, the 
ideal of Furopeanism had supplanted 
the spirit of nationalism which had 
caused so many wars. Soviet expansion 
into Eastern Europe reduced this ideal 
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to the dream of at :east a united West- 
ern Europe. At the same time, fear of 
further Soviet encroachment strength- 
ened the West European desire to draw 
together. The United Stazes and Brit- 
ain encouraged this drive toward unifi- 
cation. 
But then two things happened: 


The British, having encouraged Euro- 
pean integration, decided to abstain from 
participation in it. 

The United States, having taken a firm 
stand against German rearmament, reversed 
its position. 


The resurgence of French nationalism 
is the direct result of French fear of 
being left in a West European union 
dominated by West Germany. 

The resurgence af German national- 
ism is the direct result of the predict- 
able failure of Allied denazification and 
re-education capped by the American 
demand for West German rearmament. 

What has happened to Western Eu- 
rope is, I think, very largely attribut- 
able to the panic generated in the West 
by the Communist rape of Czechoslo- 
vakia in February 1948. Fear of a 
Soviet military invasion of Western Eu- 
rope led within thirty days to the sig- 
nature of the Brussels Pact by Great 
Britain, France, Halland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. A year later, still greater 
apprehension aroused by the Soviet 
blockade of West Berlin led to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, in which the 
Brussels powers were joined by Nor- 
way, Denmark, Italy, Portugal, Iceland, 
Canada, and the United States. In 
1952, Turkey and Greece became ad- 
ditional signatories. 


A DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE 


In order that the rather negative 
opinion which I am about to express 
concerning the present value of the 
North. Atlantic Treaty Organization 
may not seem capricious or based upon 
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hindsight, I shall take the liberty of 
briefly tracing its historical evolution. 

Exactly ten years before the North 
Atlantic Treaty was signed, during the 
anxious days of the so-called “Peace of 
Munich,” I ventured to suggest in a 
speech before the Economic Club of 
New York that the only way to pre- 
vent Hitler from starting a second world 
war would be for the United States to 
declare at once that it would consider 
any attack upon Western Europe as an 
attack upon itself. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to state that, at that time, the 
suggestion of an Atlantic Treaty fell 
upon barren ground. The predominant 
isolationist sentiment was eloquently ex- 
pressed by two other speakers, one of 
whom—a Democratic United States 
Senator—asserted that there would be 
no war in Europe and that in any case 
it would not affect the United States; 
while the other—later to become a Re- 
publican ‘Secretary of State—said that 
“only hysteria would suggest that any 
of the dynamic have-not powers, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, would ever 
dream of attacking the United States.” 

I mention this little episode only to 
show that I have never been prejudiced 
against linking the defense of the United 
States to the defense of Western Eu- 
rope, even when this idea was far from 
popular. 

Ten years later, in May 1949, Is was 
invited to testify before the Senate For~ 
eign Relations Committee with regard 
to the North Atlantic Treaty then un- 
der consideration. My basic attitude 
remained the same; namely, that the 
. United States should make it unequivo- 
cally clear—this time to the Soviet Un- 
ion—that an attack upon Western Eu- 
rope would be considered by the United 
States as an attack upon itself. Al- 
though I did not share the prevalent 
fear of a physical invasion of Western 
Europe by the Soviet Union, I recog- 
nized that the fear existed and that, if 
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nothing were done to allay it, anxiety 
might well paralyze the West European 
recovery ‘which had begun under the 
Marshall Plan.. This would again make 
Western Europe vulnerable to what 
seemed to me the real danger; namely, 
the danger of political subversion and 
penetration. Accordingly, I testified in 
favor of the proposed treaty. 
However—and this is a big however 


'—I took the position that the United 


States should zot commit itself in ad- 
vance to fighting an aggressor accord- 
ing to any preannounced strategic plan 


—least-of all to a plan under which it 


would commit itself to defend Western 
Europe at the line of the Iron Curtain 
which ran through the heart of a par- 
titioned Germany. My stated reasons 
were these: 


1. That it is always wise in war to re- 
tain freedom of action as to strategy and 
tactics. 

2. That, given our overhasty demobiliza- 
tion, it would scarcely be possible to build 
up land power in Central Europe capable 
of holding off 175 combat-ready Soviet 
divisions. 

3. That any attempt to build such power 
would divert Western Europe from recov- 
ery to rearmament and thus make it once 
more vulnerable to political penetration. 

‘4. That the fulfillment of a commitment 


~. to defend Western Europe at its frontiers 


would necessitate the permanent stationing 
in Germany of a powerful United States 
garrison, far In excess of the equivalent of 
two divisions then doing occupation duty. 

5. That any undertaking by the United 
States to defend West Germany would in- 
evitably lead to the demand that the West 
Germans contribute to their own defense— 
in other words, to the rearming of West 
Germany——and that such a demand would 
both undermine the morale of Western Eu- 
rope and cement Moscow’s hold upon East- 
ern Europe.! 


The Senators referred to the fact that 
Secretary of State Acheson had assured 


1 See Congressional Record on May 10, 1949. 
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them thet Europe would not be diverted 
from recovery to rearmament; that no 
additional American troops would be 
sent to Europe; and that, in no circum- 
stances, would. the United States ever 
acquiesce in the remilitarization of Ger- 
many. 

When it was pointed out that, if such 
were the administration’s intention, any 
undertaking to defend’ Western Europe 


at its frontiers would be a cruel hoax > 


upon the countries of Western Europe, 
the Foreign Relations Committee went 
on record to the effect that the North 
Atlantic Treaty would not be permitted 
to involve any such commitment.’ 

Yet, within weeks, the Truman ad- 
ministration did quietly take precisely 
this commitment. It did shortly send 
four adcitional American divisions to 
German}. And, within a year, it de- 
manded :he rearming of West Germany. 

Now, it is widely believed that this 
extraordinary reversal came about as 
the result of the Korean War. This is 
demonstrably untrue. Even before the- 
treaty -was signed, Maurice Duverger 
had writen in Le Monde: “If one 
speaks cf defending Western Europe 
against possible external aggression, it 
must be recognized that these words 
imply tke restoration of the German 
army.” In May 1949, Le Monde said: 
“The reerming of Germany is contained 
in the A-lantic Pact like the yolk in the 
egg.” By the end of 1949, German re- 
armamert was being discreetly discussed 
in Britain and in the United States al- 
though officially denied in both coun- 
tries. IL myself, heard Field-Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein ad- 
vocate “rearming Jerry” in November 
1949. On May 7, 1950, John J. Mc- 
Cloy, rerurning to the United States at 
the end of his term as High Commis- 
sioner ix. Germany, publicly expressed 
the opirion that German troops were 


2See front page of the New York Times 
of May T1, 1949. 
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necessary to the defense of Europe.® 
This was a month before the Korean- 
outbreak. 

The Korean War merely provided an 
excuse: for publicly announcing a. deci- 
sion which had been previously reached 
as the inevitable consequence of under- 
taking .to defend Western purone in 
central Germany. 


NATO’s MILITARY VALUE 


It is not necessary to review the four 
years of pushing and hauling which fol-. 
lowed upon Secretary Acheson’s formal. 
demand, in September 1950, for, a Ger- 
man participation in NATO, at the end 


of which period the French rejected 


their own Pleven Plan for a European 
Defense Community and paradoxically: 
agreed to the creation of a national Ger- 
man army. 

Nor is it necessary to review the long 
series of meetings of the Atlantic Coun- 
cil at which minimum force goals were 
set which were never to be even ap- 
proximately realized. ‘It is sufficient to 
note that, at the Lisbon Conference of 
1952, 80 divisions were set as the mini- 
mum fequired to restrain a Soviet .in- 
vasion. At that time, NATO could 
muster about’ 18 divisions, half of them 
supplied by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada. Since then, the. 
only substantial addition to NATO’s 
European front has been supplied by: 
Germany which new has furnished 7, - 
not yet fully trained divisions. Mean- 
while, Britain has reduced her forces 
and France has withdrawn practically. 
all her NATO contingents to North 
Africa. 

In 1954, when it had become sepia 


‘that Western Europe itself. was unwill- 


ing or unable to make a serious effort 
to provide for its own defense, the 


3 See E. S. Furniss Jr., France, Troubled 
Ally (New York: Harper & Brothers, sia j 
pp. 50 and 62. 
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NATO Council decided that, if the 


NATO forces could be equipped with. 


so-called “tactical nuclear weapons,” 30 
divisions, equipped with these weapons, 
would suffice for the central European 
front. This revised plan was based 
upon the theory that the resulting in- 
crease in fire-power would offset the 
deficiency in manpower—-a theory which 
apparently failed to take into account 
that Soviet forces might be similarly 
equipped. 

In spite of the reduction in manpower 
requirements, General Norstad is even 
at this late date complaining that he is 
short of the 30 divisions promised to 
him as a.minimum. 

On the other hand, by trying to save 
manpower, NATO has, as the saying 
goes, “painted itself into a corner” by 
rendering itself incapable of fighting 
anything other than the nuclear war 
which it was supposed to prevent. 

„The original concept was that the 
NATO ground and tactical air forces 
would provide the shield, while the 
United States Strategic Air Force pro- 
vided the sword. The shield was ex- 
pected to restrain an invasion long 
enough to gain time for negotiation, or 
for an appeal to the United Nations, be- 
fore the sword would have to be un- 
sheathed. 

This concept is now invalidated. The 
shield has become little more than a 
tripwire assuring immediate United 
States involvement. The sword has 
been blunted by reason of the fact that 
the United States can no.longer destroy 
Russia without itself suffering destruc- 
tion. 

As for the costly string of Strategic 
Air Command (SAC) bases erected in 
Britain, Spain, North Africa, and Tur- 
key, these have served chiefly to arouse 
Soviet apprehension and to spur on So- 
viet efforts to develop countervailing 
long-range striking power. Without 
doubt, Soviet missile launchers are now 
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“zeroed in” on all of these establish- 
ments. 

‘To summarize up to this point: 

The original basic idea of NATO was 
soundly conceived as a declaration of 
American and Canadian solidarity with 
the West European nations which had 
pledged each other mutual assistance 
under the Brussels Pact of 1948. As 
such, thes NATO Treaty gave Western 
Europe a needed reassurance and served, 
perhaps, as a useful warning to the So- 
viet Union, 

The mistake, I think, was to stretch 
the treaty commitment into an under- 
taking to defend Western Europe at a 
line running through the middle of a 
partitioned Germany. This so-called 
“forward strategy” necessarily involved 
rearming West Germany and thereby 
disunited the West while solidifying the 
Eastern bloc. No other single factor 
has so effectively cemented the Warsaw 
Pact alliance as the fear of a rearmed 
Germany. 

Moreover, it became evident that this 
forward strategy demanded a far greater 
effort and sacrifice than the West Eu- 
ropean countries were able or willing to 
undertake, 

Since I, for one, have never believed 
that the Russians intended a military 
attack upon Western Europe unless 
they could first thoroughly undermine 
it politically and outflank it in Asia and 
the Middle East, it was my view that 
the Marshall Plan fulfilled the first es- 
sential in West European defense. Re- 
armament, if undertaken on a scale 
large enough to implement the forward- 
strategy commitment, would have ar- 
rested West European recovery, undone 
the work of the Marshall Plan, and ren- 
dered Western Europe once more po- 
litically vulnerable. Fortunately, from 
my point ‘of view, this did not happen. 
But the fact that it did’ not happen— 
that rearmament was never undertaken 
on a scale commensurate with the com- 
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mitment—made NATO more of a provo- 
cation than‘a military barrier to aggres- 
sion. 


A POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


. Article II of the North Atlantic 
Treaty provided for close economic as 
well as military co-operation among the 
signatories. The fact is, however, that 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


has concerned itself almost exclusively. 


with military affairs. The economic co- 
operation which has occurred within 
Western Europe and between Western 
Europe and the United States has been 
achieved first through the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation 
set up under the Marshall Plen, and 
then, so far as the Inner Six are con- 
cerned, under the auspices of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, Eu- 
ratom, and the Common Market. As a 
vehicle for economic co-operation among 
the signatories, NATO has achieved 
next to nothing. a, 

There have, to be sure, been sporadic 
efforts to endow NATO with more of a 
politico-economic aspect. It. has, for 
example, been suggested that NATO 
should become the instrument through 
which its members would supply: eco- 


nomic aid to the so-called “underdevel- _ 


oped countries.” 

It is difficult for me to think of a 
worse method of handling this crucially 
important problem. The emerging na- 
tions which require economic assistance 
are for the most part former colonial 
possessions of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
four nations are leading members. of 
NATO. In addition, Portugal, an un- 
regenerate colonial power, is a NATO 
member. To make NATO the channel 
through which the industrialized coun- 


tries would direct their economic aid. 


programs would, in-the eyes of most of 
the recipients, color the whole effort 
with the psychological overtones of co- 


These. 
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Jonialism. On the other hand, neither 
Switzerland nor Sweden, both highly 
industrialized nations, is a member of 
NATO, not to mention Japan which is 
probably one of the most important po- 
tential contributors to any plan of 
world-wide economic development. - 

Clearly, acting as the instrument for 
aid to economic development is one 
function to which the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization does not lend itself. 

What about NATO’s usefulness as 
an instrument of promoting European 
unity? 

If we mean by this all-European 
unity, it is obvious that NATO is 
scarcely the most likely organization in 
which the divided ‘European trading 
community might be reunited. If we 
mean only. West European unity, it is 
difficult to see how an organization 
which does not include Switzerland, 
Sweden, Austria, and Spain and which 
does include Greece’ and Turkey can 
furnish the ideal nucleus. The Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-op- 
eration would seem far more suitable, 


‘particularly in view of the unfortunate 


cleavage between the Inner Six and the 
Outer Seven which has recently arisen. 

Finally, what about NATO as the 
instrument through which its member 
nations. might co-ordinate and concert 
their policy in other parts of the world? 
Here the trouble lies not so much in 
the nature of NATO as in the divergent 
interests and policies of its members. 
How could NATO or any other organi- 
zation hope to.co-ordinate French policy 
with United States policy in North Af- 
rica or United States policy in China 
with that of Britain? NATO has not 
even been able to co-ordinate. Ameri- 
can, British, French, and German policy 
toward Russia with respect to the fu- 
ture of Germany. 

To say this is not to say that co-ordi- 
nation of policy among the Western 
powers is not to be desired. Gf course 
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it is, just as the unification of Europe 
or even of Western Europe is to be de- 
sired. But to agree upon desirable ob- 
jectives is one thing; to say that NATO 
is the most desirable instrument for at- 
taining these objectives is another thing 
altogether. ` 


A BARGAINING COUNTER 


This brings me to the conclusion that 
NATO has probably outlived its use- 
fulness, except possibly in one respect— 
namely, as a bargaining counter in ne- 
gotiating with the Soviet Union toward 
_an eventual all-European peace settle- 
ment. l 

Germany is the key to an all-Euro- 
pean settlement. If the Western pow- 
ers seriously wish to end thé state of 
tension in Europe, they must at long 
last face a choice which has all along 
been inescapable. 
whether they want a German military 
participation in NATO or the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. They cannot have 
both. — 

If the Western powers decide that 
they cannot or will not forego a West 
German military contribution to NATO, 
then they ‘must accept as more or less 
permanent the partition of Germany 
and the continued existence of a di- 
vided Europe. ‘This will involve recog- 


nition of the German Democratic Re- - 


public and the renunciation of any idea 
of “liberating” Eastern Europe. This 
choice will also mean that the Western 
powers cannot reasonably expect West 
Berlin to remain as a Western-con- 
trolled island of freedom in the heart 
of the communist-controlled German 
Democratic Republic. The most they 
can hope for is that all of Berlin might 
be united as a free city under United 
Nations guardianship, with the United 
Nations possibly exercising its author- 
_ ity through a resurrected four-power 
Kommandatura. 
ment to ‘such an arrangement could be 


They must decide’ 


Even if Soviet agree- 
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obtained—as it might be in the con- 
text of a Western recognition of the 
European ‘status quo—it is difficult go 
see how, in the long run, the inhabit- ’ 
ants of the free city could avoid be- 
coming economically dependent upon 
the surrounding communist territory, 
thus eventually losing their freedom. 
If, on the other hand, the Western 


‘powers were to decide that they want 


German reunification—and, eventually, 
all-European reunification—-more than 
they want a West German military 
contribution to NATO, then the situa- 
tion would arise in which NATO would 
become a bargaining counter. 
Obviously, Germany cannot be re- 
united in freedom, so long as Soviet 


_ coercive power remains in the East 


German republic. It is equally obvious 
that the Soviet Union will not with- 
draw its coercive forces from East Ger- 
many without a countervailing Western 
withdrawal. In 1956, when the Soviet 
Union was in trouble in Hungary and 
Poland, I suggested that the Western 
powers might--as a start toward mu- 
tual retirement from Europe—offer to 
withdraw American, British, and French 
forces to the west bank of the Rhine in 
exchange for a Soviet withdrawal to the 
east bank of the Oder and Neisse riv- 


‘ers. This proposal gained some support 


in Washington but was strongly ob- 
jected to by West German Chancellor 
Adenauer. 

Since then, the Polish government has 


_come forward with the Rapacki Plan, 


under which foreign troops would be 
withdrawn not only from the two Ger- 
man states but from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia as well. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, 
leader of the British Labour Party, ad- 
vanced a similar proposal which in- 
cluded Hungary in the neutralized zone. 

The essence of all these proposals, in- 
cluding the rather vague suggestions 
put forward in 1957 by former United 
States Ambassador to Moscow, George 


‘NATO cr the Warsaw bloc. 
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F. Kenran, is that the states in the 
neutralized zone be debarred from en- 
tering inco military alliance with either 
This de- 
barment would not stand in the way of 
their entering into whatever non-mili- 
tary asscciation they might wish. 

So far as German reunification is con- 
cerned, beyond troop withdrawal, it 


would be necessary to reach an agree-* 


ment .wizh the Soviet Union in which 
both sides undertook to permit the two 


- German states to find their own way to- 


ward eventual reunification without any 
outside interference whatever. Pending 


- such reunification, the status quo in 


\ 


Berlin: might be preserved—possibly 
with sore modifications—-or else the 
United Mations might be asked to take 
over unt | the city could once more be- 
come the capital of a reunited Germany. 

Now, as a practical. matter, I see very 
little . hose. that, so long as Konrad 
Adenaue~ remains in power, the West 
will be able to reach any such. decision. 
Dr. Adenauer has staked his political 
life upor his ability to make the peo- 
ple of West Germany continue to be- 
lieve in a myth—the myth that they 
can bott remain military allies of the 
West and achieve the reunification of 


their partitioned country. In this effort . 


Chancelbr Adenauer had the full sup- 
port of the Truman administration and, 
until the incapacitation of Secretary 
Dulles, =he équally strong support of 
its successor. Mi 

. Prime Minister Macmillan and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower are now clearly aware 
that the Adenauer-Acheson-Dulles policy 
has run :he West into a dead-end street. 
I suspect that Mr. Dulles recognized 
this himself shortly before ‘his. tragic 
death. On the other hand; President 
de Gaule, who doubtless likewise real- 
izes the futility of the Western policy, 


‘is for reasons of his own supporting 


the -German Chancellor’s intransigence. 
Thus, the chances are that, in the forth- 
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coming negotiations, the Western pow- 
ers will not be able to come to a clear 
choice between two mutually exclusive 
objectives. l l 

If this is a correct forecast, the re- 
sult will strongly favor the Soviet side 
because it, quite clearly, knows precisely 
what it wants; namely, the maintenance 
of the German and European status quo 
with the sole exception of the status quo 
as to West Berlin. | l 

It is probably clear from what I have 
said that, in my opinion, NATO should 
be used as a bargaining counter in seek- 
ing to achieve the objective of remov- 
ing Soviet coercive power from all of 
Europe outside of the Soviet Union’s 
own frontiers. “I must add that the 
pursuit -of. this objective begins to make 
real sense only in connection with a 
serious effort to achieve general dis- 
‘armament. 

The other choice—to accept as per- 
mament the partition of Germany and 
of Europe for the sake of keeping West 
Germany in NATO—seems to me wholly 
undesirable. l 

The only way to defend Western Eu- 
rope is to make peace in all of Europe. 
If war should come, NATO cannot de- 
fend Western Europe with or without 
a German participation. But a par- 
titioned and rearmed Germany will al- 
ways remain a threat to peace. 


CONCLUSION 


As a military alliance, NATO is obso- 
lete, not only because it was conceived 
in terms of preventing the sort of war 
which can never, again occur, but be- 
cause all military alliances are becom- 
ing meaningless by reason of the obso- 
lescence of war. ‘The world’s need is 
for a greatly strengthened world organi- 
zation: capable of enforcing universal 
disarmament—-not for old-fashioned co- 
alitions, alliance, and counteralliances. 

As a political organization, NATO is 
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both too large and too small. . It is too 


large for the creation of a consensus 
among homogeneous peoples. It is too 
small because it does not embrace all 
the peoples.among whom a consensus 
might be attainable. In a world two- 
thirds nonwhite, NATO is a white 
man’s club which does not even. in- 
clude some of the best of the white 
peoples. In a world two-thirds im- 
poverished, hungry, and seeking change, 
NATO is essentially an association of 
those relatively fortunate nations which 
seek to preserve the status quo. 
. As a bargaining counter to be used 
in pursuit ‘of a durable. European peace 
settlement, NATO is an asset, but an 
asset the value of which is rapidly de- 
preciating through disuse. 
Given the apparent unwillingness of 
our government to join the British in 
overriding the stubborn intransigence of 
Chancellor Adenauer and the probabil- 
ity that this intransigence will continue 


i l , * 
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to be supported by President de Gaulle, 
it seems to me unlikely that NATO will 
be used as a bargaining counter in the 
forthcoming talks at the summit. In 
that case, it seems probable that the 
ultimate decision will be left unfil next 
year, when a new administration will be 
in office. Whether NATO will then still 
have any value as a bargaining counter 
depends upon intervening developments 


-` impossible to predict. 


The one thing which seems to me 
clear beyond doubt or argument is that 
United States policy with respect to 
NATO, Germany, and a European 
peace settlement has—like our policy 
with respect to China—remained static 
throughout a decade in which condi- 


tions have radically changed. Whatever 


may have been the merit of our ‘Euro- 
pean and. Far Eastern policies when 
they were initiated ten years ago, they 
are now not only inadequate but almost 
wholly irrelevant. 


of 


` QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


. Q- Wise men learn by reason. 
Would it not be wise on the part of 
the United States to cut through the 
Gordian-like knot of the problems we 
have been talking about, by proceeding 
in the direction of total disarmament 
that Mr. Khrushchev said the Soviet 
Union desires and that the highest 
authorities, including President Eisen- 
hower, say that we desire? Would not 
that condition do more.to unify Ger- 
many, free Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
„mania, and Bulgaria from the grip of 
the Russians, and provide the means to 
implement what Paul Hoffman said we 
- needed to do in the world? 


‘A: I said that the suggestion of an 
attempt to reach a German settlement, 
which I put forward, only made sense 


-are first steps towards something. 


in the context of a serious attempt to 
reach general disarmament. Of course 
this should be the objective. I think the 
questioner does not fully understand 
the Soviet proposal. What we have 
reached so far apparently is a condition 
in which the Soviet Union says, “We 
want you to agree that we all want uni- 
versal general disarmament,” and then 
there is some vague language about 
how it would be enforced. What we 
have said, and I do not approve of it 
myself, is that we want to move step 
by step without ever saying what our 
ultimate goal is. I do’not think that 
first steps are worth while unless they 
Our 
government, I think, should make it 
unequivocally clear that it is our aim 
to achieve total universal disarmament 
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down. to the level of lightly armed in- 
ternal Security forces; and to have this 
disarmament enforced by a suprana- 
tional enforcement agency—there is no 
other way to enforce it—-endowed with 
the exclusive right to maintain and if 
necessary to use force to prevent illegal 
rearmament. So far, this has not been 
our declared aim. Secretary Herter 
made a very forthright speech on Feb- 


ruary 18 in which he almost said this, 


but not quite. There is more than a se- 
. mantic difference between talking about 
international and supranational enforce- 
ment. International implies enforce- 
ment by international agreement þe- 
tween sovereign nation-states. This has 
been tried again and again and it never 
works; you can use it to enforce ac- 
tion against a small aggressor but not 
against a big one. I suspect that the 
Russians are very far from being will- 
‘ing to create the supranational agency 
under which alone -you can really have 
universal disarmament. I agree with 
the questioner that this should be the 
context in which we try to do all these 
things, but it is not a question of which 
is chicken and which is egg. You can- 
not say you have to get disarmament 
before you can relax tensions; you can- 
not say you have to relax tensions be- 
fore you can get disarmament. What 
you need ‘is two simultaneous efforts. 


Q: Is there not a certain danger in 
overrealism? .Does not this overreal- 
ism lead ‘to a new defeat, to new con- 
cessions? By overrealism I mean an 
acceptance of the status quo. I think, 
at this time, when there is a nuclear 
stalemate, moral values are a very dy- 
namic force in all negotiations, and if 
we really abide by moral values we can 
expect much better results. 


A: I would say that you are simply 
saying the same things I have been say- 
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ing. You are against accepting ` the 
status quo, which is the present condi- 
tion in Eastern Europe and Eastern 
Germany.’ So am I. I do not think 
you alter it by simply digging. your feet 
in and by staying in the same trenches 
in which you have stood for ten years. 
I think you must come forward with a 
constructive proposal. Now if you do 
not like mine, give me a better one. 


` 


Q: Is not your structure somewhat 
based upon glittering and unproven gen- 
eralities? For instance, you referred to 
the revival of anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many, which is an assertion that has 
not yet been proven. In another part 
you mentioned that NATO has: ce- 
mented the Eastern Alliance. This does 
not seem to me the case, since the ce- 
ment became looser after NATO’s es- 
tablishment, just about 1956, specifi- 
cally with respect to Poland and Hun- 


gary. . 


A: Well, these are two quite sepa- 
rate questions.” I only referred to the 
recrudescence of swastika painting as 
one of things which probably make peo- 
ple a little skeptical; at the present 
time, about the solidarity of Europe. 
If you want my brief analysis of what 


this means, I do not think it is anti- 


Semitism at all. I think that -this 
swastika painting is an expression of 
unregenérate German nationalism, and 
it happens to take this form because 
this is the symbol for this whole busi- 
ness.: I am not surprised at this be- 
cause there are high Nazis in the gov- 
ernment, countenanced by us inciden- 
tally. Ido not know how many of you 
know that the man who performs the 
same functions, and has for ten years, ` 
for Dr. Adenauer that Sherman Adams, . 
until he got in trouble with Mr. Gold- 


fine, performed for President Eisen- 


hower, is a gentleman called Hans 
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- Globke, who is co-author of the Nurem- 
burg racial laws. J have also seen 
the German textbooks and the history 
books. The entire twelve-year period 
in most of these books is covered in 
about a page or a page and a half. 
Thus, it is not surprising, at all, that 
if you ask a German teen-ager who 
Hitler was, he does not know anything 
about concentration camps. Hitler was 
the man who built the Autobahn. So 


the only thing that surprises me is. that - 


this has not happened sooner. I do not 
think it is anti-Semitism; I think it is 
simply using the anti-Semitic symbol to 
express a resurgent Nazism. Now as to 
the second question: as I see it, and 
this is debatable, the revolt in East 
Germany in 1953 and in Hungary and 
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Poland in 1956 was not caused by and 
had nothing to do with NATO. This 
had to do with a relaxation of tensions 
after the death of Stalin, and, oddly 
enough—this is historically often the 
case—when a tyrannical regime begins 
to relax tension this is when your revo- 
lution takes place. You would think it 
would take place when the pressure on 
the people was greatest, but that is not 
the case. It usually takes place when 
the pressure is relaxed. Therefore I do 
not think this had anything to do with 
NATO. I do think that the formation 
of NATO and the rearming of Germany 
tied the Poles closer to Russia, and 
probably the Czechs and Hungarians as 
well, than they otherwise would have 
been. 


ADDENDUM 


The article beginning on the ‘next 
page is pertinent to the general subject 
of the conference on “Whither Ameri- 
-can Foreign Policy?”,. but the paper 
was not presented orally at the meet- 
ing. It is published here in the hope ` 
that it may help to stimulate a discus- 
sion on increased coverage and mechani- 
zation in gathering and analyzing the 
information necessary if sound decisions 
are to be made in foreign relations. 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 
Special Editor 
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Estimating National Power and Intentions 


By CHARLOTTE AND GEORGE DYER 


Agpstract: The rational formulation of American foreign 
policy is rendered extremely difficult by the great number of 
factors which must be taken into account by the decision- 
makers. These are beyond the capacity of any human brain, 
or even team of brains, to assimilate, evaluate, and reduce to 
forms upon which sound policy can be based. A weighted 
framework or model is needed, and some mechanical support 
' for human thinking which would rationalize initial foreign 
policy estimation electrically. Such a device will also permit - 
gaming. As a preliminary blueprint for this proposed device, 
The World Analyst classification system is used to divide na- 
tional power into ten “factors”: geographic, demographic, po- 
litical, foreign affairs, economic, industry, transportation and 
communication, scientific, armed forces and biographic. To 
evaluate individual elements of national strength and weak- 
ness, these are cross-categorized on game boards in five panels: 
immediate national power, potentials for national power, de- 
struction of such elements, aggressions between nations other 
than the United States, and acts of aggression towards the 
United States. Using a model of this sort a trial balance 
can be obtained between nations, and policy can be tested in 
advance. 


i 
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N common with many other aspects 
of life in the United States, but ear- 
lier than some, American foreign policy 
has refleczed the chaos associated with 
the 180-degree change from an economy 
of scarcity to the “affluent society.” 
One huncred and fifty years ago, for 
example, the President and the Depart- 
ment of State suffered from an outright 
lack of inZormation upon which to base 
crucial decisions.* Now to a great ex- 
tent the zeverse is true, and in most 
areas of consideration our agencies con- 


cerned with international relations are’ 


literally fooded with ‘an embarrassing 
wealth ol information.” Why such 
riches should be embarrassing rather 
than enlightening is well described by 
Roger Hilsman in a recent study.’ 
His “operators,” though often clinging 
naively te the idea that their foreign 
policy decisions would be better if they 
had “all the facts,” are really aware 


that if they did have all the facts the 


result would be only acute indigestion. 
There gre at least two underlying rea- 


sons why ulcers are the lot of decision- -- 


makers iramersed in this sector of the 
economy of abundance: It is not just 
that there are too many “facts” about 
foreign nations available for any single 
human mind—or any staff collection of 
human’ minds—to assimilate. Also no 
over-all framework for the comparison 
of natioral “capabilities and vulner- 
abilities” has been established *——to say 


iS. F. Bemis, John Quincy Adams (New 
York: Kncpf, 1949), Chap. XH. 

2This began early with the Department of 
State; see Dyer and Dyer, “The Beginnings 
of a United States Strategic Intelligence Sys- 
tem in Latin America” in Military Affairs, 
Vol. 14, Ne. 2 (1950), pp. 65-83; amplified in 
“A Century of Strategic Intelligence Report- 
ing,” Geographical . Review, Vol. A4, No. 1 
(1954), pr. 49-69. 

3 Strategic Intelligence and National Deci- 
sions (Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press, 1956), 
especially >. 61 ff. 


4 The inadequacies of previous attempts are 


suggested >y such incomplete and unbalanced 


‘mon denominator, such as dollars. 
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nothing at the moment about “inten- 
tions’—nor have there been any me- 


chanical means devised by which the — 


most important elements of such a com- 
parison might be rationalized and pre- 
sented in digestible form to the human 
mind that must, ultimately, make policy 
decisions. The purpose of this article 
is to present a proposal for such a 
framework and its supporting mechani- 
zation. 


Ob jections 


Any proposal sc sweeping and novel 
in its claims must immediately face two 
types of objections’ The first is one 
advanced, notably in the Hilsman book, 
that “all” those facts which might con- 
ceivably have a bearing on a given for- 
eign policy decision approach infinity 
as a limit. This is essentially a counsel 
of despair, and in justice to Hilsman it 
must be said that he recognizes the all- 
important role of selection. The pres- 
ent writers, while admitting that even 
the current price of horseshoe ‘nails 
might have some bearing on the out- 
come of a battle cr a contest for world 
empire, believe that a sound system of 
selection and emphasis can reduce the 
margin for error to manageable if not 


negligible proportions. . . ; 


The second argument is the old one 
to the effect that’ “you can’t add or- 
anges and apples.” This is the concep- 
tual single track which has led previous 
thinkers into the intellectual cul-de-sac 
of trying to reduce the entire complex 
of national power to some over-all com- 
To 
change the metaphor, ‘it is on this Pro- 
crustean bed that the “facts” had to be 
stretched or chopped beyond any ‘inal 





works as George B. Cressey’s The Basis of 
Soviet Strength (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1945); and even in such fine efforts as Harold 


and Margaret Sprouts Foundations of Na- - 


tional Power (2nd ed.; New York: Van Nos- 
trand, 1951), 
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utility. The solution offered in this ar- 
ticle bypasses the need for a rational 
common denominator by providing an 
electronic one, and conceptualizes a 
model of the “perfectly” strong society 
against which all others may be com- 
pared in all important details; hence, in 
terms of relative power, each may then 
-be compared to any other. 


` NATIONAL POWER ANALYSIS 


The central ideas for this proposal 
are so few and so essentially uncompli- 
cated that it might be well to state them 
briefly in advance of a more elaborate 
exposition. One is that a system for 
organizing: information on international 
relations can be devised which will com- 
prehend data on so large a proportion 
of the essential elements of national 
strength and weakness that by means 
of it a trial balance between nations 
can be run at any time within an ac- 
ceptable margin-for error. Such a sys- 
tem is considered to be the one devel- 
oped by the writers and known as The 
World Analyst. 

The second idea is that such a system 
can be expressed electronically to (1) 
illustrate visually the essential elements 
of national power so that a total rela- 
tive value, in whole or for any major 
part, will be instantly apparent; (2) 
estimate with a high degree of proba- 
bility the most likely of a number of 
possible future “courses of action,” 
whether advantageous to us or not, by 
the governments or peoples of foreign 
nations; (3) warn in good time of other 
countries’ dangerous hostile policies— 
or even “intentions”; and (4) test by 
means of “gaming” any new policy or 


plan.proposed for our conduct of foreign - 


affairs, and thus predict experimentally 


5 The .World Analyst: A System for Ana- 
lysing and Classifying Source Materials on In- 
ternational and National Affairs (Ath ed.: 
New Hope, Pa.: The Dyer Institute of Inter- 
disciplinary Studies, 1958). . 
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the efficacy of such a policy without 
having to risk empirical procedures. 

Let us consider each of the ideas 
listed above. By what means would it 
be possible to organize this vast quantity 
of information in such a manner that 
the decision-maker could instantly strike 
a trial balance, and comprehend at a 
glance the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of two nations? 

It must be understood initially that 
all events are interrelated; none stands 
alone. For example, the political and 
economic progress of any nation throug- 
out the year might be compared to the 
movements of a huge ball which is 
slowly pushed over a flat surface, im- 
pelled by countless pressures from many 
directions, each exerting a different 
weight. These pressures may be further 


likened to the various elements in each 


of the World Analyst ten factors, dis- 
cussed below, which are used to assess 
the “strengths, weaknesses, and prob- 
able course of action” of a nation. 
The resultant of such pressures may 
push the metaphorical ball to the east 
or west, to the north or south, towards 
prosperity ‘or- depression, towards al- 
liances with other nations or war, or 
hold it virtually static over long periods 
of time. 

Each time any one of these factors is 
changed, by increasing or decreasing its 
momentum and point of impact, the 
whole speed and direction of the move- 


-ment of the “ball?” may be changed. 


Each‘ factor is interrelated with every 
other, and may affect the others in a 
variety of ways. For example, if a 
large steel plant is built on the Delaware 
River, not only is steel output affected, 
but labor, housing, roads, water, sewage, 
schools, entertainment, railroads, and 
so forth—the list is unending—are in 
turn affected. Each one of these cate- 
gories in turn affects others, and a chain 
reaction is begun. 

If it were possible to show at any 
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given moment how all other subozdinate 
factors as well as the nation as a whole 
are influenced when a major change ‘is 
inaugurated in one or more factors, it 
should help. national leaders to make 
sounder decisions. It would be enor- 
mously helpful if such decisions could 
be based on.an accumulation of facts, 
instantly recorded and visibly présented 
“in summary, rather than on intuitive 
opinions derived from. labored study: of 
extensive compilations difficult tc retain 
and balance correctly. — 

Also if it.were possible to ‘show the 
decision-maker graphically, simply, and 


in advance the probable results of a 


proposed course of action, instead of 
requiring him to read many “apprecia- 
tions” and reports and to remember the 
vast number of figures and data re- 
quired, he might well achieve a better 
understanding of the whole. situation. 
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ings of one of the factors developéd in, 
and here reproduced from, The World 
Analyst,- with only one heading ex- 
panded. The letters and numbers to 
the. left of the words are simply to 
facilitate the filing and retrieval of 
material either manually € or by com- 
putor (see Table 1).. However at this 
writing there are no numerical weighted 
values attached to the headings. Theo- 
retical numerical values will have to be 
assigned to’ these headings and sub- 
headings , by an operations research 
team of selected experts. 


ASSIGNMENT OF VALUES 


It is self-evident that, within the con- 
text-of power politics, not all of these 
headings are likely to be equally im- 
portant. For example, the size of the 
labor. force (.D121) and the. armed 
forces (.D122) is vastly more important 


It might even permit him to formulate- perhaps than the refugee (.D152) prob- 


policies more rapidly as well as more 
‘correctly. 


TEN FACTORS 


To accomplish. the desirable results 
suggested above a weighted. outline of 
the factors which affect national power 
invany and all nations must be estab- 
lished, and each nation must then be 
compared to this model. The World 
Analyst constitutes such a theoretical . 
model—a simple and carefully weighted 
outline for the analysis of national 
power and intentions. The outline is 


divided into ten major “factors” which. 


in turn are divided again into many 
subheadings of various importarce. 

These factors include the following 
fields: Geography, Sociology, Politics, 
Foreign Affairs, Economics, Industry, 
Transportation, Science, Armed Forces, 
` History. 

For the sake of. clarity as well, as to 
conserve space, the illustration of this. 
system’s application to. game theory 
will be limited to the principal head- 


lem. However,.under certain circum- 
stances—as between Israel and the 
United Arab Republic—the refugee 
problem could also have considerable 
affect on the power relationships. The 
team ‘of specialists, as stated above, 
would have to assign a theoretical rela- 
tive numerical value to each of the 
factors. The assigning of such numbers 
would be a difficult but not an impos- 
sible task and would require the ser- 
vices of individuals who have a wide 


. experience in each of the disciplines 


most nearly represented by the factors. 
It is highly probable that some of. the 
initial values assigned would be altered. 
over a period of time, after the device 
had been tested with known policies 
for international action, the. outcomes of 


6 If a manual system is used, and- the 
file folders are arranged in the suggested. 
order, a complete report outline for a nation 
“in depth” is possible by simply evaluating 
and synthesizing the materials found in the 
folders, . Related information will be found 
grouped in adjacent file sections, and the 
report may be written in that order: 
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which have been reported and assessed 
in the past. But there is no reason 
why a relatively workable and accurate 
theoretical value could not be assigned 
to each factor after a preliminary pe- 
riod of trial and error. - 

After these- theoretical values. have 
been assigned, their total in each com- 
, ponent, that is, political, 
‘demographic, and so on, will represent 
the total power possible in this field 
for the model nation. 

When. comparing the power of. any 
two nations, each element within each 
component of each nation will be given 


the theoretical value assigned to that 


subheading, or a percentage of it. 


Steel production 


For example, to determine the num- 
ber of points to be allocated. for steel 
production, the theoretical number as- 
signed for steel production in:-the The 
World Analyst would be considered to 
be equal to the greatest present. produc- 
tion of the largest steel producing na- 


, tion in the world, as well-as its possible ` 


potential in one year. This. number 
would be. credited to that-nation. In 
this case the total number: of points 
would be assigned to: the United States; 
the greatest steel producer at the pres- 
ent time. All other nations would have 
assigned to them a percentage of this 
total, based on their relative position 
in the steel-producing scale: Thus in 


1958 if the United States had 200 
points representing’: steel, then the 


Soviet Union would only have 142 
points, as its steel production in that 
year was reported at about 71 per ceni 
of the United States total. 

Conversely, with regard to the popu- 
lation factor, China with its probable 
600 million people would have the full 
number of points assigned to popula- 


tion, while the: United States, with about, 


175 million, would only be given 29 
per cent of that number. However, in 


economic, 
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TABLE 1—.D DEMOGRAPHIC 
(SOCIOLOGICAL) FACTOR * 


.DO Race, Ethnic Groups and-Their History 
.D1 Population 
.D2 Language and Dialects 


- D3 Temperament of People 


.D4 Education 
.DS Health, Sanitation and Welfare 


’ .D6 Recreation and Amusements 


.D7 Institutions and National Culture 

.D8 Religion and Philosophy 

.D9 ‘Sociological Factors Affecting Stability and 
Detense 


EXPANSION OF THE POPULATION. 
(D1) Factor ABOVE 


.D1 Population 
.D11 Census, General 
.D12 Age-Sex Distribution ‘ 
.D121 Labor Force, Statistics ‘Only 
.D122 Armed Force, Potential, Statis- 
tics Only 
.D13 Mortality and F ertility 
.D14 Natural Increase’ and projec uons 
.D15 Migration 
-D151 Immigration 
.D152 Refugees 
.D153 Emigration 
.D154 Internal Migration ; 
.D16 Spatial Distribution of Population 
.D17 Minorities 
.D171 Location, Size, Ratio to. the 
Rest of Population 
.D172 Socio-economic Characteristics 
of Minorities : 
.D173 Degree of Assimilation, includ- 
ing Ties with Mother Country 
. by Minorities (See also .F) 
.D174 Political Influence and Organ- 
ization of Minorities 
-D175 Aspirations of Minorities 
* Charlotte L. Dyer and George B. Dyer, The 
World Analyst: A System for Analyzing and 
Classifying Source Materials on International and 
National Afairs, (4 ed.; New Hope, Pa.: The 
Dyer Institute of- Interdisciplinary Studies, 
1958) pp. 69-70. 


the matter of education and technol- 
ogical training, the tables would be 
reversed, and the United States might 
have the optimum, and China a mck 
lower percentage. 

The factor of sea and land trans- 
portation, for example, is. revealing. 
Where the importance of air or sea trans- 
portation looms large, those nations, 
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having highly developed systems would 
show an advantage, but where foot trans- 


portation was required, the nations: ac- 
customed to this mode of travel might 
reveal superiority on their own home 


territory. ; 


It may be argued that some factors. 
in the sociological component, such as. 


religion, will be difficult to evaluate. 
Also it may be objected that some 
factors cannot be compared with 
others, such as steel with religion. With 
the old system of trying to reduce all 
values to a common denominator such 
as dollars, this was true. However, 
with this new system, the difficulty is 
overcome. 

Sociologists are among the leaders in 
the quantification of elements within 
their areas of competence. Thus, the 
initial assignment of points to the 
various subheadings found in the socio- 
logical factor should not be too difficult 
for specialists in this discipline. At 
least it should not be any more difficult 
for them than for economists to assign 
values to the elements in the economic 
factor, and rather less than for political 
scientists, perhaps. 


Religion evaluated 


The method of comparing the reli- 
gious element between two nations in 
the sociological factor will be accom- 
plished in the same manner as steel 
production is compared in the economic 
factor. If for example the sociologists 
decided that religion is so important 


that it should be assigned 250 points of - 


the total amount of points assigned for 
the.-sociological factor, then the nation 
whose life is most affected by religion 
will be given this total amount. Portu- 
gal, being a theocratic state, might very 
well receive this amount. It would 
be possible to. assign the same value to 
one or more nations, just as in any of 
the elements, provided that the nation 
‘was equally affected by religion; for 
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éxample, Tibet, before it was overrun 
by China. Other nations would be as- 
signed a percentage of this number de- 
pending on how much their life was 


_ controlled.and affected by religion. The 


initial assignment of these values for. 
some ninety nations would be arduous, - 


and would have to be done by persons. 


who are very familiar with the nation 
in question. However, except in the 
case of a major revolution, this element 
would change very slowly, and would 
not have to be reviewed as often as, 
for example, some of the elements in 
the economic component, | 

The troublesome question of total 
number of points to be allotted to each 
factor will have to be decided arbi- 
trarily for no one factor in its entirety 
is more important than another. In 
order that a country: function it has to 
have some form of political structure, ` 
some form of economic organization, 
and so forth.. If it lacks a whole com- 
ponent, such as armed forces, or scien- 
tific, it is seriously weakened, and this 
weakness must be reflected in the 
evaluation. So it is suggested that each 
of the 10 components be initially given 
the same number of points, for example, 
10,000. Then each group of experts, 
within their discipline, will allocate 
these points among the elements of 
“their factor.” :. 


CoMPARATIVE POWER VALUE 


It is important to note that steel 
production and religion do not have to 
be compared. Each of the ten factors 
will be compared and contrasted with 
its opposite number in the other na- 
tion; sociology with sociology, econom- 
ics with economics, and so forth. .The 
decision-maker then has to compare and 
weigh ‘only ten items against each other, 
instead of thousands. For example, in 


1939 France’s army was rated as one of 


the best in the world. It never oc- 
curred to anyone that it could be over- 
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run by the Germans in six weeks. Had 
The World Analyst system been in use 
it would have been apparent that discon- 
tent within France was so great that 
the sociological factor was weakened to 
the point of danger as compared to the 
German, which was excessively strong. 
Results will not be 100 per cent ac- 
curate, but the resulting estimate by 
the means proposed in this article will 
be at least much more accurate than 
any other method that has been devised. 
Previously the most varied types of 
information—‘oranges and apples”— 
have not been fitted into an over-all 
weighted pattern which can be meas- 
ured against a theoretical model. By 
measuring each nation against this 
theoretical model, they can in turn be 
compared to each other. Thus the 
economic power of one nation may be 
measured against the economic power 
of another. The morale, homogeneity, 
or customs, and so forth, of one nation 
may be seen in relation to another’s 
and a comparative power value derived. 


ELECTRICAL DEVICE 


After the assignment of numerical 
values the above system will be trans- 
lated into a visual form which will in- 
dicate at a glance the roHowing classes 
of information: 


(1) Relative over-all power of any two 
nations or groups of nations; 
_ (2) Potential reserve of a nation; 
(3) Degree of conversion of this re- 
serve into present power; 
(4) Destruction by percentage of any 
factors in a nation and its effect on 
l other components; 
- (5) Acts of aggression against the United 
States by a nation; 
(6) Acts of aggression between any 
other two nations which might affect 
the United States.” 


TA second article is in preparation which 
will give further details of the electrical 
game testing board described below, how it 
is wired and how it will be “played.” 
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It is proposed that the foregoing be 
accomplished by substituting electric 
light, measured in lumens, for the 
numerical weights assigned to headings 
and subheadings of The World Analyst 
system; by using, in other words, the 
physical phenomena by which light in- 
tensity or electrical flow through dif- 
fering resistances varies like water 
pressure fluctuating in a pipe; and by a 
combination of these types of transla- 
tion from calculated numerical pro- 
grams into electrical impulses, produc- 
ing a device which provides a warning 
system, a check list for the collection 
of needed data, and a method for better 
evaluation of a given situation. 


Color banks 


In order to do this, it is proposed 
that game testing boards electrically 
wired be provided. Each nation under 
consideration should be represented: by 
its own game board.® This board will 
consist, in a spatial-visual organization, 
of five vertical columns of different 
colors on which are arranged five banks 
of white lights arranged as follows: 


(1) Green column lights when added 
together would give a number in 
lumens which will represent the 
amount of assets the nation has at 
the beginning of the time under 
consideration, as well as a number 
of bulbs measured in lumens equal 
to the probable potential which the 
nation could develop during a given 
time span. The number of lumens 
are derived from the addition of the 
theoretical values assigned to the 
various headings in The World Ana- 
lyst. 


8Tt will not be necessary to have ninety 
or more boards to represent the nations of 
the world. Being electronically controlled, 
a relatively few boards will suffice as they can 
be used first for the nations of Europe or 
Asia. After these results have been con- 
sidered, the nations of South America or 
any other section of the world can be fed 
into them. 
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(2) Yellow column lights would equal 
the probable potential mentioned in 
1 above. 

(3) Red column lights represent actual 
destruction in a nation—that is, 
loss from acts of God; fire, war, 
strike, and so forth. Here, too, the 
number of red column lights and 
their lumens exactly balance the 
green column lights. 

(4) Blue column lights represent acts 
of aggression between two or more 
nations not including the United 
States, but which in the long run 


might involve the United States. 


The number and intensity of the 
blue column lights would be rep- 
resentative of the power of the na- 
tions involved. 

(5) Purple column lights represént pos- 
sible acts of aggression of any kind 
toward the United States, not only 
to include conventional war, but 
economic warfare, political warfare, 
or alliances between other nations 
directed against the United States, 
and so on. The total number and 
intensity of the purple column 
lights should balance exactly the 
number and intensity of the green 
column lights, but would not be 
connected with them in any way. 


These five banks of lights are crossed 
horizontally at exactly the same place 
by each of the ten factor headings, as 
well as any subheadings which are 
thought to be sufficiently important to 
include (see Table 2). 


GAMING AND TESTING 


At the beginning of play the green. 
“power” lights would be on. ‘The 
green “potential” would be off. The 
yellow “potential” on. The red, blue, 
and purple, all off. 

‘It would not matter whether the 
boards were being operated to test a 
proposed policy-—-gaming—or whether 
the actual power differential between 
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nations were being measured; in either 
case its operations would be the same. 

The green, red, and yellow boards 
will be connected in such a fashion that 
if any yellow-backed light were turned 
off, indicating a “potential” had been 
made a reality, an equal amount of light 
would come on in the green section. If 
any red lights were lit indicating some 
sort of destruction due for example to 
war, acts of God, major strikes, and 
so on, the green lights would auto- 
matically be dimmed in the various 
sections affected by this loss. The vari- 
ous sections would all be interconnected 
to show how a loss, for example, in 
rail transportation would affect the steel 
industry, feod industry, and so forth. 

The purple lights, representing acts 
of aggression against the United States, 
would not be connected with any other 
bank of lights, but would be turned on 
or off as such'acts were attempted. If 
the acts turned out to be futile and 
harmless, they would only be shown on 
this board. But if they were actually 
harmful in any way, these results would 
show on both the red and green boards 
as indicated. 

The blue board, representing acts of 
aggression between two nations other 
than the United States, would also show 
activity as it occurred. This board’s 
activity might or might not be trans- 
ferred to the red and green boards as 
indicated. 

In gaming, a time scale will have to 
be applied to the operation of the 
boards. ‘Thus, every minute of play 
might represent a certain number of 
days or weeks of actual time. When 
the boards are being operated for 
actual comparison, each event will be 
recorded as it occurs. 

- As the play proceeds, the beneficial as 
well as the harmful results of events or 
proposed policy will be transferred to 
the board, by turning on and off the 
various colored lights. With a photo- 
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TABLE 2—DEMOGRAPHIC 


(Suggested schematic breakdown of a portion of the board*) 


GREEN | VELLOW | RED | BLUE | PURPLE 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF LUMENS FOR THE SOCIOLOGICAL FACTOR 


- * The various columns would be painted the indicated color. 
** The dashes represent light bulbs. 
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electric cell continually trained on the 
boards, it will be possible from minute 
to minute visually to ascertain and 
translate into numerical values the in- 
crease or decrease of any section of the 
economy, to determine the total relative 
strength of the nation, and also to 
measure its power potential. 

The blue and purple lights indicate 
the aggressive action taken by any na- 
tion in world events and would act as 
a cumulative graphic warning system 
against this type of action. The total- 
ing and recording of such acts, graph- 
ically shown on the entire board, would 
give ample warning of possible serious 
events. 


Accuracy of the results 


The accuracy of the results if the 
game is being used to test a proposed 
plan will depend on the degree of 
accuracy of figures fed into it and the 
sophistication with which the initial 
values have been assigned. In the case 
of economic development, this may be 
forecast with a reasonable degree of 
precision. In the political field the 
forecast is much more difficult. It would 
have been difficult, for example, to 
forecast the relative displays of popu- 


larity shown to Mr. Eisenhower and - 


Mr. Khrushchev, respectively, on their 
recent trips to India. It should be 
somewhat simpler when the happenings 
are recorded from day to day, as actual 
reporting of accomplished incidents will 
have the advantage of greater exactness 
in the allocation of values. The em- 
ployment of the yellow or “power 
potential” bulbs should be of great util- 
ity. Had such a system been in effect 
before World War II the dangerous 
power potential and probable intentions 
of Germany might have been self- 
evident. When added to that of Italy 
and Japan, it should have given a 
warning that no one could have missed, 
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especially since the gradual shift from 
potential to reality would have been 
striking. 

Very often, small unrelated facts, 
which in themselves are unimportant, 
can, when correlated, assume great im- 
portance; for example, the development 
of German sailplane clubs after World 
War I—the future fighter pilots—the 
statements of Hitler’s aims made in 
Mein Kampf, and hundreds of other 
“straws in the wind.” 

As soon as percentages of the red, 
green, blue, purple, or yellow bulbs 
of any nation change radically, then 
an immediate investigation should be 
made in an effort to determine the 
underlying causes, direction of policy, 
and likely outcome. The mere fact of 
knowing what to look for is half the 
battle in finding the facts, and in esti- 
mating the results from the facts found. 

This type of semiautomatic assess- 
ment would prevent to some extent the 
errors made, as at present, by groups 
of people sitting around conference 
tables and trying—essentially through 
“intuition”—to estimate reality in world 
affairs. Very often in this situation 
the strongest willed, or most persuasive, 
speaker is able to present a relatively 
unimportant issue as if it were a de- 
cisive major one, and so influence the 
majority to his way of thinking, against 
the better judgment of the others. 

A person able to “see the whole 
picture” at a glance is better able to 
arrive at an accurate comparison of the 
status of competing nations each year, 
is protected to some extent from special 
pleading, and thus may well arrive at a 
far more just estimate of the current 
world situation. 


SUMMARY 


If this device for estimating national 
power and intentions and testing policy 
through gaming were installed and kept 
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up to date the following benefits might 
be expected from such a set of elec- 
tronic “boards:” 


7 


(1) Give a comparative measure of 
strengths and weaknesses between 
nations; 

(2) Provide a visual aid which not only 
indicates the comparative strengths 
between nations but graphically 
shows any major conversion in a 
nation from one type of economy 
to another, thus giving warning of 
the capability and intentions of a 
nation to wage war; 

(3) Show how an event happening in 
one field immediately affects related 
fields; 

(4) Show visually the cumulative in- 
crease or decrease in a nation of 
anti-American feeling; 

(5) Demonstrate graphically, and even 
predict, the accumulation and loca- 
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tion of “trouble spots” in the world 
which might cause concern to the 
United States; 

(6) Test the efficacy of a proposed 


policy in order to determine 
whether it should be put into effect 
or not; 


(7) Analyze the effective results of any 
major action taken by our govern- 
ment in peacetime or wartime in 
the past. 


Such an arrangement has been needed 
to aid our statesmen for many years, 
and it is believed that if the above 
theories were developed, a truly valu- 
able system might be developed. Cer- 
tainly some device of this sort is es- 
sential to assist in the conduct of 
American foreign policy and to bridge 
the morass of uncounted, badly organ- 
ized, and unassimilable “facts.” 


‘Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BERNARD Bropie. Strategy in the Missile 
Age. (The RAND Corporation.) Pp. 
vii, 423. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. $6.50. 


Strategy in the Missile Age is a critical 
and disturbing evaluation of current Amer- 
ican military practices by one of the na- 
tion’s most distinguished naval historians. 
In large measure, the author merely sub- 
stantiates what many military experts have 
been writing for years, but his search for 
meaning in both the past conduct of war 
and the strategic concepts which deter- 
mined it has led him to the conclusion that 
nations have generally failed less in battle- 
field tactics than in strategy or the search 
for broad objectives. The Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, he stresses, was tactically 
perfect but strategically stupid. Of the 
great strategists of the past Mr. Brodie 
prefers Clausewitz and Schlieffen, for they 
acknowledged the close relationship be- 
tween war strategy and national policy. 
Schlieffen, for example, warned that if his 
plan failed to win an early victory over 
France, Germany should take immediate 
steps to achieve a negotiated peace. Such 
notions of employing war only when it 
could bring some conceivable gain to the 
nation were obliterated in World War I by 
German and Allied leaders alike. For them 
war became an end in itself. 
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In this context of rational policy the 
author- analyzes the impact of nuclear 
weapons. To him the new destructiveness 
of weapons has revolutionized the strategy 
of war, for it removes the need of tradi- 
tional modes of fighting and renders both 
air superiority and the precise definition 
of targets almost unnecessary. He dis- 
counts the current theory of a “broken- 
back” war which suggests that after initial 
bombings on each side the war would re- 
sume along conventional lines. When na- 
tions in the past improvised successfully 
after suffering heavy blows, they always 
had both the time and the incentive to 
organize such measures—factors that 
would not be present after a general ther- 
monuclear attack. Never before have 
weapons placed the advantage so com- 
pletely in the hands of the nation that 
strikes frst. 

Mr. Brodie concludes, as have others, 
that the only answer to the challenge of 
nuclear weapons is the re-establishment of 
traditional concepts of limited war which 
demand both limited means and limited 
ends. He finds the great danger in the 
antithetical arguments that war cannot be 
limited and that war has been eliminated 
and, therefore, ceases to be a danger at 
all. Both concepts result in the neglect 
of conventional forces. But the author 
criticizes as well the neglect of diplomacy, 
pointing out that there is no mathematical 
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equivalence between military strength and 
the ability to bargain successfully. Un- 
fortunately he never explains fully the sig- 
nificance of this meaningful observation in 
terms of precise political settlements of 
cold war issues. If such matters ,were 
beyond the scope of this study, Mr. Brodie 
makes it clear that the only genuine solu- 
tion to the dilemma of thousands of mis- 
siles accurately pointed to enemy targets 
lies in the diplomatic alternation of the 
present world environment. 
NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 
Professor of History 
University of Ilinois 


FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY. An Ap- 
proach to Sanity: A Study of East-West 
Relations. Pp. 94. Cleveland: World 
Publishing Company, 1960. $2.75. 


This slim volume by one of the distin- 
guished military leaders of World War II 
who is now an important advocate of peace 
is a good example of what writing on world 
affairs should be: carefully deliberated 
ideas expressed with precision and effec- 
tiveness in minimum space. Civilian au- 
thors of bulky volumes on problems of 
world peace here face a real challenge from 
an expert on war. 

The core of this book consists of the 
two Chichele lectures which Field-Marshal 
Montgomery gave at Oxford University in 
May, 1959, on “The Conflict Between East 
and West.” The lectures are preceded by 
reprints of articles on the same theme 
which the author had contributed to the 
Sunday Times on the tenth anniversary 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), April 4, 1959, and on other re- 
lated topics. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery makes his 
points swiftly and succinctly. In his opin- 
ion, the crucial error of the Allies in World 
War II was to leave all political issues for 
discussion “till the fighting was over.” 
“Nations,” he argues, “go to war for po- 
litical reasons. When it is clear you are 
going to win, political decisions become 
paramount; it is then essential so to direct 
the operations that you end the war with 
a political balance favourable to win the 
peace.” 


' Book DEPARTMENT 


‘President Roosevelt. 
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This, he argues, the Allies failed to do— 
a failure which Montgomery attributes to 
The result was the 
dangerously unsettled and confused situa- 
tion in Europe, particularly in Germany, 


-which served the interests and purposes of 


Stalin. The creation of NATO in 1949 
was a check on the Soviet Union. NATO, 
however, Montgomery contends, suffered 
from disunity among members, from their 
failure to transform a military alliance 
into an economic and psychological coali- 
tion, and from their inability to give 
NATO. a global character. NATO, he 
says, has not seen the global wood for the 
European trees. 

But Montgomery, while recapitulating 
the lessons of the past, concentrates on 
plans for the future. He has a horror of 
war and wants the world to achieve lasting 
peace. He quotes Robert Southey’s poem, 
“After Blenheim”: “And everybody praised 
the Duke/ Who did this great fight win./ 
‘But what good came of it, at last?’/ 
Quoth little Peterkin.” He is thoroughly 
in agreement with Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan’s policy of seeking relaxation 
of tensions between the West and the So- 
viet Union. He is convinced that Khrush- 
chev, whom he visited in 1959, is a very 
different man from Stalin. Mr. Khrush- 
chev “is without a doubt a brilliant politi- 
cal leader with all the arguments at his 
finger tips. You would have to get up very 
early. in the morning to get the better of 
him in discussion.” 

But how is peace to be achieved? Mont- 
gomery rejects the view of those whọ -think 
the Russians are planning to attack the 
West the moment a favorable opportunity 
occurs. “I do not believe this for one 
moment,” he says. “The plain truth is 
that neither side has any intention of at- 
tacking the other.” 

The achievement of peace, however, re- 
quires the West to face several realistic 
factors. It is illogical to expect Russia to 
agree that a united Germany armed with 
nuclear weapons can be integrated into 
the Western alliance. The reunification of 
Germany is not a matter of practical poli- 
tics, for the present time at least. It is 
illogical to try to solve the German prob- 
lem without first solving the European 
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security problem. Agree on the grand de- 
sign, the master plan first, “then work 
backwards and fill in the details.” Here 
he seems to agree with Moscow’s insistence 
on over-all plans for a European settle- 
ment. It is illogical to work on the as- 
sumption that the East German govern- 
ment does not exist. “It does exist. And 
for a satellite of Russia the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is prosperous.” ‘The prob- 
lem of West Berlin should be settled with 
the assistance of the United Nations. On 
these points, too, he apparently sees merit 
in Moscow’s proposals, And it is illogical 
to work on the assumption “that the true 
Government of China is in Formosa.” 
This list of “illogical” factors shows that 
Montgomery’s views differ sharply from 
major United States policies. He gives 


high praise to the United States for its” 


contribution to Europe’s economic and 
military recovery in the postwar years. 
But he clearly favors Macmillan’s policy 
of negotiations with the Soviet Union, pro- 
ceeding, without “appeasement,” “little by 
little, and bit by bit,” to create confidence 
at each step. 

If this is done, he believes that there will 
be a slackening of tension and that the 
West and Russia, for a generation ahead, 
can “live and let live.” To this reviewer 
Montgomery’s analysis seems realistic and 
sound—with one exception. That is when 
he asks whether, given time, “the Russians 
can become a part of Christendom.” He 
apparently thinks this could happen. But 
need this question be pressed? Many na- 
tions which are not “part of Christendom” 
have in the past shown a ‘greater capacity 
to “live and let live” than some avowedly 
Christian nations. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 

Editor, Foreign Policy Associaticn 

Director, Non-Western Civilizations 

Program 

University of Rochester 


TreoporE Ropp. War in the Modern 
World. Pp. xv, 400. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1959. $10.00. 


It requires courage to undertake to sur- 
vey the history of warfare through the 
past five centuries in less than 400 pages. 
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Professor Ropp has done a remarkable job 
of just that in this unique volume. It is 
not concerned with individual campaigns 
or battles so much as it is with trends and 
the changes that have been brought about 
by political, social, and economic develop- 
ments through the centuries. Yet, the 
two-paragraph description of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia and the one-paragraph 
account of the Battle for Leyte Gulf, in 
World War IT, contain the essence of those 
events. It is arranged in three parts; from 
the Renaissance to the defeat of Napoleon, 
the nineteenth century to World War I, 
and the major wars of the twentieth cen- 
tury, with stress on Anglo-American ideas 
of the conduct of sea, land, and air war- 
fare. Almost half of the volume is devoted 
to the third part. 

The scope is limited generally to the 
important and major European wars of the 
period and to the major wars of the United 
States. The author also contains in his 
narrative “an introduction to the major 
military classics.” Space considerations 
limit the extent of this introduction, but 
no one who has studied the works of 
Clausewitz, Jomini, Mahan, or even 
Douhet, for example, will seriously ques- 
tion Professor Ropp’s evaluation of these 
men and their work. 

An outstanding feature of the volume is 
the manner in which the Bibliography is 
presented. It is developed by means of 
Footnotes, to the text so that the reader 
has the applicable reference before him 
as he reads. Before the period of World 
War II the Bibliography is selective. 
Whenever possible the latest scholarly work 
on the subject is cited, but other recog- 
nized or classical works are included. For 
World War H the Bibliography is compre- 
hensive, and this reviewer knows of no 
book of merit on that war that has been 
omitted. The compilation of the Bibliog- 
raphy alone is a monumental piece of work. 

This volume is much more than an intro- 
ductory textbook to military history; it is 
a reference work of real worth. Political 
and social scientists who are unfamiliar 
with the field of military history should 
find it useful for discovering a ready an- 
swer to some question that might arise in 
this field. If the specific answer they seek 
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is not there, they will have an authoritative 
reference in military literature where it 
should be discussed in detail or which will 
steer them to such a discussion. 
BERN ANDERSON 
Rear’ Admiral 
United States Navy (Ret.) 


WALLACE McCiure. World Legal Order: 
Possible Contributions by the People of 
the United States. Pp. xvi, 366. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1960. $7.50. 


This volume is sponsored by the World 
Rule of Law Center, Duke University, 
School of Law. The author had the ad- 
vantage of a Thomas Jefferson Fellowship 
awarded by the Alumni Board of Trustees 
of the University of Virginia Endowment 
Fund: l 

Dr. Wallace McClure, the author, is well 
known for his scholarly work on Interna- 
tional Executive Agreements (New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1941). He. 


served for some thirty years with the 
Department of State. 

In an extensive Introduction on “World 
Law” various kinds of law, local, state, 
national, and supranational, are discussed. 
It is stated that “the universal chaos of 
nation-states insufficiently restrained by 
law has been made manifest in universal 
war.” 

In Part One there is an analysis of the 
place of the Constitution, statutes, and 
treaties in the United States. The leading 
cases are reviewed. The author makes a 
plea for the dignity and validity of treaties 
as now constituting, along with interna- 
tional common Jaw, an effective method of 
dealing with the international relations of 
the United States. 

Part Two is devoted to a discussion of 
Supranational Common Law and National 
Constitutional Law. As an introductory 
thought to this part the now celebrated 
case of U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation (1948) is cited, and much im- 
portance is attached by the author to the 
statement of the United States Supreme 
Court in this case that the Court “found 
warrant for its conclusions not in the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but in the law 
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of nations.” The case involved a United 
States arms embargo in the Gran Chaco 
war between Bolivia and Paraguay. With 
respect to international law and interna- 
tional customary law the author notes that 
“it would seem difficult to refute the pre- 
sumption that a body of law that its courts 
acknowledge and draw upon as a source of 
rights and powers is law the rules of which 
the United States is legally bound to 
observe.” 

Part Three on the Legal Structure of the 
World Community includes an analysis of 
the United Nations as an “institutional 
component of legal order’—legislation, ad- 
judication, aggression as a world-law crime, 
and enforcement of law. The constitu- 
tional development of the United Nations 
is discussed. 

In chapter 12 the novel and interesting 
suggestion is made that “the President him- 
self might head the United States delega- 
tion [to the United Nations] and that he 
should plan to devote more of his time 
to such meetings than has been true in 
the past.” 

A plea is made for more attention to the 
broad international objectives of the 
United Nations and less emphasis upon 
“policies of narrow self interest.” The 
author favors a repeal of, or at least cur- 
tailed usage of, reservations which hamper 
the dignity and usefulness of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Threats of nu- 
clear annihilation point to the new needs 
for a world legal order. The world has 
already witnessed the beginnings of an in- 
ternational police force in Korea (1950) 
and in the Suez crisis. 

This significant volume contains a Table 
of Cases Cited, a Table of International 
Legislation and Constitutions, and a useful 


.ten-page Bibliography. 


Dr. McClure sees little hope in isolafion- 
ism and in too much reliance upon national 
sovereignty. On the contrary he favors 
the striving for a world legal order, a 
stronger system of international law, a 
stronger world court, and in general the 
substitution of courts and conferences 
that is, the law for brute force in the 
settlement of international disputes. He 
is to be congratulated for his forthright 
and scholarly work which should be studied 


/ 
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to be appreciated fully since a brief review 
can hardly do it justice. 
J. EUGENE HARLEY 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Southern California 


Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age. Re- 
port of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. Pp. xvii, 245. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1959, $3.75. 


This eleventh report oi the Research 
Affiliate of the American Association for 
the United Nations equals the standards 
set by its predecessors. Buttressed by a 
trio of supporting papers, the report first 
tackles the general theory. of international 
legislation and then proceeds to discuss its 
practical application in the concrete case 
of the use of atomic energy. Conclusions 
of the report are summarized in a series 
of eighteen propositions. They range from 
a general adherence to “the ideal of a 
world system in which law and politics 
effectively combine their respective con- 
tributions,” to the creation of world order 
through the belief that “every independent 
state” should be a member of the. United 
Nations, to a recommendation that the 
‘ United States make the International 
Atomic Energy Agency the “focal point 
and major instrumentality” of support for 
the development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in other countries. Eighty- 
one members of the Commission signed 
the report, but five participants demurred 
from the implications of the phrase “every 
independent state” in the light of their 
opposition to the inclusion of the People’s 
Republic of China under present circum- 
stances. One additional member queried 
the view expressed in one of the proposi- 
tions that enlargement of the Security 
Council would assure a more realistic and 
equitable distribution of seats. With all 
due consideration for the reservations, the 
report as a whole is a sensible, temperate, 
and even realistic set of proposals for the 
improvement of international organization 
and its role in the reduction of contempo- 
rary tensions. 

The first of the supporting papers is 
Quincy Wright’s study of the role of law 
in the organization of peace. In brief, 
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it is a group of thaughtful suggestions for 
improving the legislative, adjudicative, 
executive, and administrative procedures 
of the United Nations. Its companion 
essay by Arthur N. Holcombe argues for 
the expansion of the role of politics in the 
operation of the international organization. 
In particular he supports the development 
of the leadership of the middle powers in 
the politics of the United Nations. His 
theme is based on the proposition that the 
major powers in the Security Council rely 
too much upon violence or intimidation as 
an instrument of national policy. Whether 
the proposed solution—-grossly oversimpli- 
fied in this brief review-—would be of much 
real effect is clearly debatable. 

The final and by far the longest of the 
supporting papers is John G. Stoessinger’s 
careful description cf the establishment and 
the operation of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. His analysis leads to the 
obvious conclusion that the high hopes en- 
gendered by President Eisenhower’s origi- 
nal “Atoms for Peace” proposal in 1953 
have hardly been fulfilled. The erosion of 
American support, to cite a major problem, 
has relegated the Agency to a secondary 
position. Yet he warns that disillusion- 
ment must not be permitted to obscure the 
possibilities for peaceful co-operation in 
the uses of atomic energy and suggests a 
number of ways for strengthening the 
Agency. 

Altogether, it is healthy to ponder the 
conclusions of a group chat insists on 


taking a long-run view of the international 


scene. It may well be that our one oppor- 
tunity to enjoy that “long run” lies in the 
rapidity with which many more of us come 
to share a similar viewpoint. 
Henry R. WINKLER 
Professor of History 
Rutgers, The State University 


KENNETH W. THompson. Christian Eth-' 
ics and the Dilemmas of Foreign Policy. 
Pp. viii, 148. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press for the Lilly Endow- 
ment Research Program in Christianity 
and Politics, 1959. $3.50. 

Many writers on Christian ethics and 
foreign policy conāne themselves to the 
extreme moral problem of. war in the nu- 
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Whither American Foreign Policy? 


INDIA TODAY 


By Frank Moraes 
Author of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Next to Nehru, Frank Moraes wields the finest 


political pen in India. . is prose has grace, sting 
and authority. -The N. Y. Times Book Review 


THE REVOLT IN TIBET 


By Frank Moraes 


A “dramatic, exciting and devastatingly well-written 
.«. account of events in Tibet, beginning with the 
Dalai Lama's flight and [including] Tibet's long and 
troubled struggle for independence." —San Francisco 
Examiner $3.95 


SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 
1924-1926 


Part Il: Political and Constitutional 
By Edward Hallett Carr 


This sixth volume of Professor Carr's monumental 
A History of ae Russia deals with Stalin’s rise to 
supreme pow 7... HO student of Soviet affairs 
ean afford to neglect his work.”—-The N. Y. Times 
Book Review $7.50 


CAN WE END THE COLD WAR? 
By Leo Perla 
Author of What Is National Honor? 


“|. . areasoned, devastating and well-written attack 
upon the archaic concepts held and used by the 
American people ... to prevent world annihila- 
tion... "—Library Journal $4,50 


HERBERT HOOVER AND 
GERMANY 


By Louis P. Lochner 
Author of Always the Unexpected 


A detailed account of Hoover's philanthropic ac- 
tivities in Germany during and after World Wars I 
and If. “. . . a useful collection of material for the 
student of modern European history. "Library 
Journal $5.00 


THE DEATH OF AFRICA 


By Peter Ritner 


. brings a, refreshing realism and sanity to bear 

on 2 cliché-ridden problem ... outlines a plan for 
. . American help and gives a spine-chilling picture 
of the developments ... unless that help is forth- 
coming, -Saturday Review $4.95 


THE TRIUMPH OF TYRANNY 


The Nazi and Soviet Conquest 
of Central Europe 
By Stephen Borsody 


. @ most valuable contribution to the study of 


laa problems, both present and past.”"’—Seétur- 
day Review $4,50 


How and where did it start? 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN THE PEOPLE AND THE COURT 
REVOLUTION: 1759-1766 Judicial Review in a Democracy 


By Bernhard Knollenberg By Charles L. Black, Jr. 


An “exhaustive survey of primary material. this brilliant book ... is the best doctrinal 

Recommended as one of the best analyses of the pre- defense yet written on behalf of the American institu- 

liminaries to our Revolution , . ."—Library m tion of judicial review." —The N, Y. Times Book 
$5 .0 


LAW AND AUTHORITY IN aw 
EARLY MASSACHUSETTS AMERICAN RIGHTS 


A Study in Tradition and Design Hache in Action 
By George L. Haskins 


his excellent book . .. is a noteworthy—and 


s.. . scholarly. ... Recommended for law, po- nero successful—attempt to delineate the origin, 
litical science and history collections . . ..""—Library breadth and limitations of our most fundamental per- 
Journal $5.00 sonal rights."—The N. Y. Times Book Review $4.50 


‘IS THERE AN AMERICAN 
IN THE HOUSE? 


By David Cort 


A former editor for Time and Life ' ‘speaks his mind 
cogently, pungently, strikingly’* on topics ranging 
from supermarkets to foreign policy. 

* The Providence Sunday Journal $3.95 


at your bookstore, or write 
The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Kindly mention THE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


40 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston 8, Mass., U. S. A. 


Studies in Citizen Participation 
in International Relations 


A paper-bound series of analyses of 
research on the reactions of Americans 
toward foreign issues and the effective- 
ness of different instrumentalities in ex- 
panding their understanding of foreign 
policy matters. 


I. Americans in World Affairs by Alfred 
O. Hero, World Peace Foundation. An 
interpretation of opinion surveys and 
related data on the international be- 
havior_of major social groups. $1.50. 


Il. The Influence of Non-Governmental 
Groups on Foreign-Policy Making by 
Bernard C. Cohen, Princeton Univer- 
sity. $.50. 


Ill. Some Principles of Opinion and 
Altitude Change by Herbert C. Kelman, 
Harvard University, and Walter Weiss, 
Boston University. $1.00, available 
Feb. 1961. 


IV. Mass Media and World Affairs by 
Alfred O. Hero. Review of research on 
the effectsfof international content in 


various media on their audiences. $1.50. . 


V. Voluntary Organizations in World 
Affairs Communication by Alfred O. 
Hero. Description of participants and 
effects of participation in various world 
affairs programs. $1.00. 


VI. Opinion Leaders in American Com- 
munities by Alfred O. Hero. Analysis 
of the flow of international information 
and interpretation through word-of- 
mouth contacts. $1.00. 


VII. Cross-Cultural Contaci and Ameri- 
can Altitudes Toward World Affairs by 
George V. Coelho, National Institute 
of Mental Health. Review of effects on 
Americans of various experiences with 
foreigners. $1.00, available Nov. 1960. 


Price for the entire series $5.75. 





international Organization 
Contains in Volume XIV, Number 3, 
Summer 1960 


I. ARTICLES 


Politics and Change in the Security 
Council 


Norman J. Padelford - 


The USSR and ILO 
Harold Karan Jacobson 


Australia and SEATO 
George Modelski 


II. COMPREHENSIVE 
SUMMARIES 


Recent activities of United Nations 
organs and of the specialized 
agencies 


Recent activities of major regional 
and functional organizations 


Ill. SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Pertinent books and articles in 
American and foreign pericdicals 


student rate 
$3.50 a year 


$5.00 a year 
$1.50 a copy 
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clear age. Others deal with generalities, 
offering but a dribble of pious platitudes. 

Dr. Kenneth Thompson, a political sci- 
entist, a thoughtful writer on problems of 
international politics, and a member of the 


editorial board of Christianity and Crisis, . 


offers a different approach. Writing from 
the point of view of “the realistic moral- 
ist” he deals carefully with everyday “prob- 
lems of power, of the gulf between indi- 
-vidual and collective morality, and of the 
relation of national interest to higher aims 
and purposes” (p. 143). He holds that 
“one of our supreme tasks in foreign policy 
is to bring moral purpose and political 
realities into line and to understand their 
relationship more deeply and in terms that 
carry meaning for men in other lands.” 
. He states: “I believe that this overarching 
goal can be subjected to intellectual disci- 
pline, can be safeguarded at once from 
cynical nihilism or hypocritical moralism, 
and can be measured or played against the 
living standards of international political 
behavior. I believe that morality as dis- 
tinct from moralism can be discovered and 
analyzed in international affairs as in other 
social realms” (p. 4). 

In the course of his discussion, Dr. 
Thompson examines the opinions and judg- 
ments of a wide range of philosophers, 
statesmen, diplomats, and historians on the 
relationship between religious ethics and 
foreign affairs. In background and thought 
they range from the Protestant theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr to the Catholic Judge 
Charles de Visscher, former member of the 
International Court of Justice, and from 
Churchill and Bismarck to George F. Ken- 
nan and Dean Acheson and historians 
Herbert Butterfield and Geoffrey Barra- 
clough. 

But the author goes beyond a lucid 
analysis of the thinking of others. He 
takes up such vital problems as armaments, 
colonialism, diplomacy, and the cold war 
and subjects them to the probing light of 
Christian ethics. Whether Dr. Thompson’s 
readers agree or disagree with him on 
specific conclusions they will be grateful, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, for his presenta- 
tion of searching thought, moral courage, 
and readiness to promote a much needed 
public discussion in this vital field. Appre- 
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ciation is also due to the Lilly Endowment 
Research Program in Christianity and Poli- 
tics at Duke University which sponsored 
these lectures and made possible their pub- 
lication for the benefit of a wider audience. 
JoHN Brown MAson 
Department of Political Science 
Orange County State College 
Fullerton, Calif. 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND 
HISTORY 


Henry L. Mason. Toynbee’s Approach to 
World Politics. (Tulane Studies in Po- 
litical Science, Vol. V.) Pp. x, 153. 
New Orleans: Tulane University, 1958. 
$2.00. . 


In an Appendix of some fifteen pages 
Mr. Mason deals with Toynbee’s critics 
and remarks on “the incredibly unfavor- 
able and hostile reception received by the 
Study on the part of its academic critics.” 
As for him, he wants to preserve his inde- 
pendence with regard to “the rampant anti- 
Toynbeeanism common in many circles,” 
and in his very last sentence he asks 
whether it may not be that “‘while the 
Study’s inevitable weaknesses attract the 
ire of the various disciplines, its merits 
somehow fall between the several academic 
chairs?” 

` In fact he had introduced the critics on 
practically every one of his preceding 120 
pages. Not a statement or a view of 
Toynbee’s does he mention without recall- 
ing what others have had to say about it 
either in support or, mostly, in opposition. 
This undoubtedly adds to the interest of 
his book, although it is hardly the way in 
which the author might have composed a 
coherent analysis and conveyed a clear and 
consistent impression of his own view of 
the man and the work. The less so as his 
comments on the pronouncements, that he 
cites as he progresses, are often the re- 
verse of incisive. He admits the truth of 
a great deal of the adverse criticism, some- 
times he rejects it, but even when he ad- 
mits it he is inclined to extenuate. Very 
often, moreover, in his rendering of the 
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strictures, he does not do justice to the 
point of view of their authors. 

It is obvious that he is in sympathy with 
some of Toynbee’s leading ideas. Toyn- 
bee’s attempt to break away from Western 
complacency, his impatience with “paro- 
chialism,” and his soaring imagination in- 
spiring him to large global visions; the im- 
portance, too, he attaches to religion, not 
only in interpreting the past, but as the 
force which can redeem the present and 
the future—all that makes Toynbee in Mr. 
Mason’s eyes an attractive and a signifi- 
cant figure. - 

Now it is not on account of these views 
that I want to criticize Mr. Mason or his 
book. The fundamental objection moved 
against Toynbee’s work lies elsewhere. It 
is that his oft-repeated claim to be pro- 
ceeding rationally and empirically and sci- 
entifically from established facts to proved 
conclusions is make-believe. 
Mason has to say about this, after quoting 
a number of critics who state this allega- 
tion in very precise terms, is that “those 
who accuse him of adopting an empirical 
cloak for purely spurious reasons hardly 
provide empirical evidence for their very 
serious charge.” Apparently the charge 
that he rejects is that of acting in this way 
deliberately. But the charge that has to 
be met is that of being constitutionally un- 
able to make the necessary distinctions. 

It is significant that Mr. Mason is im- 
pressed with Toynbee’s own rejoinder to 
me when I had called him “not a historian 
but a prophet” (Journal of the History of 
Ideas, 1955). Toynbee suggested that, to 
me, apparently, narrating events is the true 
function of the historian. In Mr. Mason’s 
view, too, Toynbee is to be acclaimed as 
an innovator because his approach goes 
beyond “the ordinary or traditional his- 
torians’ primitive fact-finding method.” ' As 
if the “ordinary” historian could not admit 
that “examining” history, that to compare 
and to look for general conclusions, is a 
legitimate, and indeed a most valuable, 
part of his job! As if, for instance, we 
are not fascinated by Burckhardt, by Toc- 
queville, by Carl Becker, by Huizinga. If 
Toynbee’s generalizations are considered to 
be “unhistorical,” it is because the factual 
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foundations on which he builds them are 
so often unsound or faulty. Toynbee, in 
other words, evaded criticism by a crass 
misrepresentation of his critics’ meaning, 
and Mason here, follows him blindly. 

In his “approach to world politics” Toyn- 
bee has been charged from many sides with 
an anti-Western bias which tends to weaken 
his attitude with regard to the revolution- 
ary forces of our time. Mason gives a 
number of telling quotations and is pal- 
pably a little embarrassed by the prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, here too, he ends on 
a defensive note. “Toynbee’s analysis 
seems far from malicious towards the 
West,” a conclusion which he fails to 
substantiate, “and his solution, an increase 
in spirituality, is about as un-Communistic 
and un-Fascist as can be imagined.” - 
Nevertheless, Toynbee’s rejection of de- 
mocracy causes Mason real uneasiness, 
but once again he concludes: “This am- 
biguous and perhaps unfair view of con- 
temporary democracy does not necessarily 
range Toynbee among the Communists or 
the Nazis.” True, but the apologist is 
not facing the real issue, for who should 
dream of describing Toynbee as a Com- 
munist or a Fascist? The way in which 
Mason discusses the evidence of Toynbee’s 
curious animosity against the Jews is 
exactly similar. 

Let me in this connection remark that 
Romein, the Amsterdam historian, who was 
at one time one of Toynbee’s avowed 
admirers, is not, as Mr. Mason says, “a 
Social-Democrat,” but. a Marxist. The 
distinction is relevant, and it is worth 
noting that the insistence on “an increase 
of spirituality” did not stand in the way 
of appreciation from this quarter. 

One more small point is that Mr. 
Mason rebukes “that great anti-Toynbeean 
Trevor-Roper” for asserting that Toynbee 
called World War II “a supplementary 
war”: Trevor-Roper ought to have looked 
more carefully at Table I of Vol. IX, p. 
255. Well, I have looked at that Table 
again, carefully, and it bears out Trevor- 
Roper’s statement. 

PIETER GEYL 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

University of Utrecht 
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J. E. C. FULLER The Generalship of 
Alexander the Great. Pp. 336. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. $7.50. 


This new Alexander book is very uneven. - 


Were it to survive, like so many ancient 
historical works, merely as a series of 
fragments, some future scholar might well 


find it necessary to posit three separate’ 


“Fullers” to explain its diversity. One, 
and probably the one for whom there 
would be the largest number of fragments, 
would be labeled a compiler. He would 
be held to have copied his materials 
chiefly from Tarn, with excerpts from 
Droysen, Wilcken, Wheeler, Ferguson, and 
others, perhaps based on a convenient 
intermediary source book. The second 
author would be described as a free- 
swinging critic of his own day, a man of 
the stamp of Theopompus, -invoking the 
past to pour scorn on contemporary state- 
craft. But the third author would be 
distinguished by his sound judgment on 
military matters and by his straight- 
forward, no nonsense account of Alex- 
ander’s campaigns. For General Fuller 
is all three of these persons. 

Admittedly no classical scholar, he has 
been forced to read his sources through 
translations, yet his own disciplined im- 
agination enables him to make sense of 
them, where more learned predecessors 
often betray their civilian limitations. 
However, when he expresses general judg- 
ments,-as he not infrequently does, on the 
reasons for the decline of the city-state; 
on the character and intentions of Alex- 
ander; and on the lessons Greek history 
holds for the present generation, then he 
writes as and like an‘ amateur. 

Fuller’s Alexander is essentially the 
Alexander of Tarn, except when he is in 
the presence of an enemy; for then he 
forgets about the brotherhood of man and 
remembers only that he is a soldier. Since 
Tarn’s thesis has been effectively con- 
troverted recently (see Badian in His- 
toria, 7, 425 ff.), this aspect of Fuller’s 
book need not be discussed here. But 
Fuller makes a contribution of his own, 
particularly in four consecutive chapters 
devoted entirely to Alexander’s fighting. 
The general account comes first (chap. 4), 
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and it is anything but a eulogy. We 
see that Alexander, like other famous 
military men, learned to profit from his 
mistakes (see pp. 99; 111; 119). This 
general survey is followed by three chapters 
of analysis. The discussion of Gaugamela, 
to cite one example, offers a new inter- 
pretation of the operations of the Persian 
left, that appears to make far better sense 
than the traditional account of the plunder- 
ing of the Macedonian camp. But of 
the battles, by far the most interesting is 
that with Porus, where the moves and 
countermoves along the banks of the 
Hydaspes are clearly described and illus- 
trated by useful diagrams even a layman, 
like the reviewer, can understand (pp. 189 
and 192). A special feature of this book 
is the chapter devoted to ‘“Alexander’s 
Small Wars” (chap. 8), for this contains 
practical remarks on the details of drill 
and tactics, remarks that incidentally illu- 
minate other accounts of warfare in the 
fourth century. ` ` 

No student of classical warfare can 
afford to neglect this book. The thoughtful 
reader will not be prevented by the oc- 
casional bombast from doing justice to the 
great merits of a study on Alexander 
written by a professional military man. 

TRUESDELL S. BROWN 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Hans Koun. The Mind of Germany: 
The Education of a Nation. Pp. 370. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1960. $5.95. 


If any further evidence is needed of the 
scholarly stature of Hans Kohn, this 
superb new study provides it. This is 
intellectual history at its very best. It is 
a joy to read these sparkling pages written 
by a master historical craftsman. 

Professor Kohn seeks “a tentative 
reply” to the question upon which much 
of the fascination of German history rests: 
How was it possible for a people such as 
the Germans, who had won enormous 
prestige in scholarship, music, literature, 
and philosophy, deliberately to attempt 
national suicide? The author’s answer is 
that the responsibility for the disaster 
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must be borne by those Germans who 
rejected the humanitarian traditions of 
Western Europe. In this alienation from 
the West was the great tragedy of German 
history. 

Based on his lifetime study of national- 
ism in the modern world, Professor Kohn 
rightly concludes that the sentiment of 
nationalism led the Germans to an errant 
path. “Perhaps the Germans have pre- 
sented the most outstanding example in 
our times’ of the moral catastrophe, into 
which the malady of a self-centered nation- 
alism and the accompanying trahison des 
clercs can lead” (p. x). 

In a brilliant opening chapter the author 
traces the course of modern German his- 
tory and leads the reader by short, deft 
strokes to the present. Germany did 
not succumb to Hitler, he says, because 
she had become part of modern Western 
society, but because this modern society 
had been imposed on premodern social 
and intellectual foundations which were 
proudly retained. . 

In succeeding chapters Professor Kohn 
examines these foundations by concen- 
trating on key individuals in German 
intellectual history. He absolves the mag- 
nificent Goethe as a cosmopolitan who 
spurned the cult of the Middle Ages 
fostered by the romantics. He shows how 
such romantics as Novalis and the Schlegel 
brothers placed abnormal stress on “Ger- 
man-ness,” with deplorable results later in 
the century. He describes the integral 
nationalism of Turnvater Jahn and his 
intellectual war against the West. He 
quotes Heinrich Heine as warning against 
a unified Germany that would terrorize all 
Europe. 

Later chapters show how German liberal- 
ism began to wither in 1848, how in 1866, 
the annus mirabilis, liberalism gave way 
to nationalism, and how the liberal intel- 
lectuals finally surrendered to the might of 
Bismarck’s Eisen-und-Blut empire. There 
is an extraordinarily fine chapter on 
Richard Wagner: “What separated Nie- 
tzsche from Wagner, was not only the 
master’s Germanophilism and racialism but 
also Wagner’s character, his lusting for 
honors, women, and gold” (p. 210). 

Professor Kohn sees an astonishing 
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change of mind in the Germans in the 


last decade. He is firmly convinced that 
the new German Federal Republic is 
safely anchored to the West and that the 
new German generation is finding in- 
spiration and social solidarity in a return to 
the principles of human freedom. ‘“Ger- 
many’s two hegemonial wars in the twen- 


-tieth century brought the peoples and the 


civilization of Europe to the brink of 
catastrophe. Out of this catastrophe one 
great gain has come, a democratic Ger- 
many which is finally taking its due place 
in modern Western life” (p. 354). 
. The author is to be commended above 
all for his calm objectivity. His study 
throws more light upon the German mind 
than any other book written on Germany 
during the last several decades. It is 
“must” reading for all who would seek 
to understand the German catastrophe. 
Louis L. SNYDER 
Professor of History 
The City College 


ERNST FRAENKEL (Ed.). Amerika im 
Spiegel des Deutschen Politischen Den- 
kens. Pp. 333. Köln und Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1959. DM 20. 


America’s growth from an only poten- 
tially important power on the periphery of 
the political world to its present greatness 
could not fail to make a deep impression on 
European statesmen and thinkers. The 
views expressed by them in the face of 
this astounding development are interesting 
in two different ways. In spite of errors 
of information and judgment they reveal 
aspects of American life which are less 
apparent to those immersed in it. At the 
same time they betray the breadth or 
narrowness of vision in those who un- 
wittingly portray themselves in depicting 
America. Not only their personal power 
of comprehension but also the validity of 
their principles is put to a searching test. 
Professor Fraenkel served historians and 
generally the students of German-American 
relations well by providing them with a 
selection of utterances compiled with ut- 
most care and discernment. 

It will be hard to discover shortcomings 
save those which belong to the nature of 
anthologies.. By reprinting a few pages 
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taken out of the context of a book or 
essay we are in danger of distorting or 
obfuscating the perspective intended by the 
author. In the present case this danger 
is effectively counteracted by the editor’s 
introductory essay. Here the develop- 
ment of the German attitude toward the 
United States from the Revolutionary 
War to the present is competently outlined, 
and the reader is given a reliable frame- 
work within which he can place the 
documents. 

The selection itself, being truly rep- 
resentative, embraces everything: expres- 
sions of enthusiastic admiration and out- 
bursts of spite and contempt, evidence of 
deep and sympathetic understanding as 
well as testimonies of prejudiced: arro- 
gance, Goethe’s and Jakob Burckhardt’s 
wisdom but also the folly of Hitler who 
despised America as a hopelessly decadent 
country defeated by herself in the Civil 
War. Prevalent, however, is an endeavor 
to attain a balanced view and a just ap- 
praisal of American democracy. 

7 HELMUT KUHN 
` Professor of Philosophy 
University of Munich 


JosepH Rotuscuiyp. The Conununist 
Party of Bulgaria: Origins and Develop- 
ment 1883-1936. Pp. vii, 354. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
$7.50. 


In 1883 Dimitar Blagoev, then a Bul- 
garian student at the University of St. 
Petersburg, organized among his friends 
the first Social Democratic group in 
Russia. On returning to Sofia he joined 
with Yanko Sakazov, who had studied in 
Germany, England, and France, to organize 
the socialist movement in Bulgaria. In 
1891 twenty men gathered in the woods of 
Mount Buzluja near Sofia and founded the 
Bulgarian Social Democratic party. It 
remained for years largely a group of 
intelligentsia; and many leaders of other 
political persuasions spent an apprentice- 
ship in Socialist ranks. “In 1910, for ex- 
ample, with but two exceptions every 
minister in‘ King Ferdinand’s cabinet had 
only a few years before been a zealous 
Socialist (p. 3).” | 

The Bulgarian Socialist party received 
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its inspiration from Russian, not French 
and German sources. In 1903, the same 
year that the Bolshevist-Menshevist divi- 
sion took place in the Russian Social 
Democratic party, a similar break oc- 
curred in the Bulgarian party. The “Nar- 
row” party under Blagoev became the 
Bulgarian Leninists—dogmatic, doctrinaire, 
uncompromising as to theory and tactics; 
the “Broad” party under Sakazov, the 
Bulgarian Mensheviki—less dogmatic, more 
willing to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions and to co-operate with other 
liberal and reform parties. The Broad 
group was the strongest, due in part 
to further splits over doctrinal issues within 
the Narrow group. Capitalizing on the 
discontent following the Bulgarian defeat 
in the Second Balkan War, the Socialists 
won one-fifth of the vote in the December 
1913 Sobranie elections, the Broad party 
winning 21 seats, the Narrow 16. In 
May 1919, the Narrow party changed its 
name to the Bulgarian Communist party, 
and became not only one of the first, but 
also one of the stanchest supporters of 
the Third International. The Russian 


‘leaders always looked upon the Bulgarian 


Communists with favor, partly because the 
Bulgarians were willing to accept the 
Moscow party-line, but also because Bul- 
garia after 1918, like Russia, was a revi- 
sionist state, and the Kremlin leaders saw 
in Greece, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, out- 
posts of French and British imperialism. 
The Bulgarian Communist demand for a 
Balkan Federation—with Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Dobrudja, Croatia, Slovenia, Mon- 
tenegro established as independent mem- 
bers alongside existing states—won Mos- 
cow’s approval. Moscow, however, was 
not able to force this policy upon the 
Communist parties of Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Rumania. This is the basic, if not 
the only, reason why the attempt to unite 
the Balkan Communist parties into a 
Balkan Communist. Federation remained 
stillborn. , 

Rothschild says little about theory or 
dogmatic differences but concentrates on 
tactics and the relationship of the left 
parties to the issues of the day. This 
makes the book far more than a party 
history, and some of the best and most 
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perceptive sections cover wider aspects of 
Bulgarian affairs. There is much in the 
volume on the economic development of 
the country, on labor legislation and Jabor 
organization, an excellent brief discussion 
of the Stamboliski dictatorship, the Com- 
munist-inspired insurrection of September 
1923, the Internal Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organization and its policies, the 
explosion at the Sofia Cathedral in 1925, 
the Velchev-Georgiev coup in 1934, and 
so forth. Although the volume ends with 
the purge in 1936 of Bulgarian Com- 
munist party members, engineered by 
Dimitrov and Kolarov with Comintern 
support, the copious Footnotes often men- 
tion later events and the careers of vari- 
ous leaders after that date. 

This is an. excellent study, measured in 
tone, well documented, and a volume to 
be consulted by anyone working in Bul- 
garian history, particularly in the post- 
World War II period. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Thomas Brackett Reed Professor of 

History and Political Science 

Bowdoin College 


NEAL Woop. Communism and British 
Intellectuals. Pp. 256. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. $4.00. 


The British Communist party, as Mr. 
Wood points out, has followed in origins 
and leadership the pattern of Socialist 
development in Britain in that it is pre- 
dominantly working-class. As a result its 
influence has been greatest in the trade 
unions and on matters affecting the short- 
term interests of their members. In 
politics its influence has been negligible, 
and the part played by intellectuals, ex- 
cept a handful of party bureaucrats, has 
been tangential. The intellectuals who, 
first in the nineteen-twenties and then in 
larger numbers in the nineteen-thirties, 
were attracted by the ideas of communism, 
were not unemployed and despairing pro- 
fessionals but quite “well-heeled” mem- 
bers, mainly educated at the fee-paying 
public schools and at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of an upper middle class which 
for long had exercised the role of ruling 
élite. They were, therefore, in the words 
of Beatrice Webb, “mild-mannered des- 


‘ism of the Philosophic Radicals, 
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peradoes.” When their numbers were 
greatest they never represented more than 
a tiny minority of those who, by their 
intellectual activity, made the important 
decisions in British society. 

This brief but well-documented book 
fairly and objectively describes the origins 
and motives of those who were attracted 
to Communist ideas in the two periods, 
the uses to which the Communist party put 
them, and the causes of their disillusion- 
ment. Whereas in the nineteen-twenties 
the Russian Revolution attracted for a 
short time many already active on the 
left in British politics, in the nineteen- 
thirties the conditions of mass unemploy- 
ment and the growth of fascism politicized 
a number of literary and scientific person- 
alities who had previously lived ivory- 
tower lives. The climate had been pre- 
pared by the collapse after World War I 
of traditional ideas on morality, the growth - 
of relativism in philosophy, and the revo- 
lution in the natural sciences which under- 
mined established habits of thought. 

Disgusted with the society from which 
they had.previously withdrawn, they re- 
acted with almost mystic fervor to the 
promise of certainty through Marxist 
action. Brought up in a tradition of 
liberalism which owed much to the rational- 
they 
found little difficulty in combining the 
idea of a social system claiming to be 
based on scientific theory with the crusad- 
ing ideals of earlier campaigners for 
humane causes. This spirit reached its 
zenith with the gallant deaths in Spain of 
many young writers among the 543 British 
soldiers who were killed in the Civil War. 

Mr. Wood rightly rejects the thesis that 
all support for communism among intel- 
lectuals is the result of neurosis, although 
this may often cause a predisposition to 
accept its values. What he fails to do is 
adequately to analyze the reasons of 
some, especially scientists, who find it so 
difficult to break their allegiance in face 
of the severest disillusionment. Here, 
surely, the clue is most likely to be found 
in some disturbance in personality. 

While recognizing the inhibiting effect 
on the growth of the Communist party of 
Great Britain of a powerful democratic 
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labor movement, Mr. Wood perhaps 
underestimates the contribution which it 
made to the prevention of the growth 
of Communist influence among intellectuals. 
Its very defects of pressure to conform 
and bureaucracy prevent its being as easily 
moved as those who live mainly in the 
realm of ideas; while its broad federal 
structure offers a place for intellectuals 
‘whose interest in socialist politics is more 
than transitory. In practice, it performs 
the invaluable function of continuing to 
expose, as they are founded, the swarm of 
“front” organizations which Communist 
parties form. No one was ever left*in 
doubt as to the origin of these “pro- 
scribed organisations,” to which no Labor 
party member is supposed to belong. This 
did not prevent people joining them, 
especially in the late nineteen-thirties and 
nineteen-forties; but their effectiveness 
and power to command loyalty were very 
much reduced. 

This sober study of a problem that has 
aroused interest in many democratic 
countries, and anxiety in some, is a useful 
contribution to the growing literature on 
the power of the Communist idea. 

AUSTEN ALBU 

Member of Parliament 

Great Britain 


Morris GINSBERG (Ed). Law and Opinion 
in England in the 20th Century. Pp. 
vili, 407: Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1959. 
$6.50. 


This useful, illuminating and, in some 
sections, brilliant volume illustrates one of 
the laws of literary natural history: that 
it is hard for a team to beat a man. The 
man in this case is Albert Venn Dicey 
whose Law and Opinion furnished the 
model for this symposium. Dicey had 
many faults. It might be unjust to de- 
scribe him as shallow; it would not be 
unjust to assert that he had a talent for 
not noticing or accepting awkward. facts 
that ran counter to his excessively sym- 
- metrical preconceptions. He was, in the 
medieval sense of the term, a “realist”: 
nouns like “collectivism” were objective 
realities for him and did not need or 
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did not bear analysis. Dicey sought and 
found simple laws of politics, simple 
principles of political behavior, and tran- 
scribed his conclusions in lucid and de- 
ceptively cogent prose. The result was 
a series of books that may well have done 
more harm than good, a set of misleading 
minor classics. 

The new “Dicey” is a very different and, 
in many ways, a superior work. The con- 
tributors are not content with disquisitions 
on ‘vague nouns like “collectivism.” Every 
chapter is significant, full of specific refer- 
ences and often of critical analysis based 
on an impressive body of knowledge of a 
type that Dicey never bothered to acquire. 
Yet Dicey wrote a book, while Professor 
Ginsberg has had to be content with editing 


. @ symposium. All the chapters are worth 


reading, all are in harmony in that they 
accept with little or no lamentation the 
fact of the welfare state, but not all are 
equally interesting. 7 

American readers still learn a great deal, 
however, from the chapters that deal with 
the present state of British parties, espe- 
cially from Professor Burns’ subtle ex- 
position of conservatism, his explanation 
by example of the Tory party’s lack of a 
dominating ideology. The editors of The 
National Review might see treason of 


. the clerks here, but the student of politics 


will be enlightened and even, in a way, 
edified. -The account of the Liberals by 
Mr. R. B. McCallum is as able, but the 
subject is not so “ondoyant et divers.” 
The account of the Labor party by the 
late G. D. H. Cole is not only an able 
piece of exposition but casts possibly un- 
intended light on the present discontents 
of that party. > 

Of equal interest are the chapters on 
the social services. American readers are 
especially recommended to the section on 
“Health” by Professor Titmuss. They 
will learn of the great improvement in 
the income and status of the family doctor 


. made possible by the beginnings of “social- 


ized medicine” in 1911 and learn that one 
of the main beneficiaries of the new health 
service has been the lower middle class or 
perhaps just the middle class. The gen- 
eral popularity of the service is due to the 
very wide base of support it has acquired. 
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The American Medical Association might 
take note. This is also true of the exten- 
sion of education. ~The beneficiaries have 
been white collar not blue collar families. 
The “eleven plus” examination is an ordeal, 
feared by parents as much as children, 
settling as it does the academic fate of the 
child and, in most cases, his social and 
economic destiny for life. The pressure 
continues after the “eleven plus” examina- 
tion. I know of one London school of 
good repute where the parents go to night 
school to train themselves to help their 
children with their homework. These 
chapters were originally lectures, and there 
are occasionally marks of the genre. But 
if not a literary masterpiece, this is a 
most useful guide to the British welfare 
state, its politics, its law, its successes and 
failures. 
D. W. Brocan 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Cambridge 


Tuomas H., D. MAHoNnEY. Edmund Burke 
and Ireland. Pp. xi, 413. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
$7.50. 

Burke’s “imperial mentality”—to use 

Professor Mahoney’s excellent term—em- 

braced most of the great political problems 


which confronted England in his day. It- 


gave no special pre-eminence to the prob- 
lems of his native land, which perhaps 
stirred him less than did those of India, 
America, or revolutionary France. Yet in 
one sense Ireland was outstanding among 
Burke’s causes. It was the first to excite 
him, and he pursued it the longest. It 
may also have been the shrewdest test 
of his conservative philosophy. The wrongs 
of Ireland were not new and sensational, 
like the crimes of the Jacobins or even the 
inequities of East Indian rule. They were 
long-tolerated realities of a familiar world. 
Rurke spent five years of his boyhood in 
his uncle’s Roman Catholic household in 
County Cork. The Penal Laws and the 
harsh restrictions on Irish trade, farming, 
and industry were among his earliest 
memories. If a conservative is merely a 
man who accepts the status quo, he could 
have made peace with such seasoned in- 
justices; or when he left Ireland at twenty- 
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one, he could have turned his back upon 
them. 

Burke was a more useful kind of con- 
servative. He would not, like some of his 
countrymen, demand swift, violent rem- 
edies; he believed that deeply rooted evils 
took time and patience to cure. Neither 
would he put all the blame upon the 
English; in his day a small group of 
Irishmen, the “Protestant Ascendancy,” 
were far more culpable. Separation of 
Ireland from England he rejected as 
ruinous to both countries, though more so 
to Ireland. But he found genuine remedies, 
of a less drastic sort; and in nearly forty 
years as a British statesman, he watched 
eagerly for the times when they could be 
applied. ~- 

Professor Mahoney has told the story 
of Burke’s services to Ireland more fully, 
clearly, and authoritatively than any previ- 
ous scholar. Using the newly opened 
Burke and Fitzwilliam papers, he has 
treated some episodes virtually for the first 
time: notably Earl Fitzwilliam’s ill-fated 
lord-lieutenancy in 1795 and the Irish mis- 
sion of Richard Burke, Jr. He has not, 
naturally, exhausted his enormous subject. 
Portions even of the Fitzwilliam papers, 
in particular some at Northampton, he 
seems to have neglected. Many judgments 
of Burke’s wisdom, and especially “of his 
tactical competence, he could have made . 
less tentative by wider investigations of 
events in Ireland. But perhaps what 
Burke once said of reforms can be said 
of historical narratives: it is not essential 
to complete them; one should leave some- 
thing for one’s successors to do. 

THomas W. COPELAND 

Professor of English 

University of Massachusetts 


Swney Pottarp. A History of Labour in 
Shefield. Pp. xix, 372. Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 1959. 35 
s. net. _ # 
This book by Professor Pollard is a 

report of a study of the slow development 

of conditions of labor, of the growth of 
labor organizations, and of the improve- 
ment of the lives of workers in a principal 
city of England—the city of Sheffield. The 
period covered is roughly from 1850 to 
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1940. These ninety years encompass the 
influences of the “radicalism” of the 
Chartists and Socialists, the coming of the 
heavy industries with many foreign work- 
men, the growth of broad industrial unions, 
and the influences of the armament race 
and of the war in the early years of this 
century. 

Also included in this era are the changes 
in the steel-making processes and the 
mechanization of industry, both of which 
affected the number of workers and the 
types of skills required. Affected in turn 
were the wage levels and, as a consequence 
of this, there was improvement in housing, 
health, sanitation, and the general con- 
ditions of life. 

Professor Pollard has had the opportu- 
nity of working in the University of Shef- 
field on a Douglas Knoop Research Fel- 
lowship in Economic History. 
sequently became a lecturer in the Uni- 
versity. His study has taken him into 
the details of the history of industry, of 
worker organization, and of municipal 
activities in such a way to create for the 
reader a rounded story of this little sample 
of industrial society. 

The reader will be interested in the in- 
troduction of the special types of steels 
such as the Taylor-White tungsten alloy, 
fo name only one. This was developed in 
America and -was used to make such items 
as high-speed tools. Stainless steel was 
another invention, first used in making 
rifle barrels but later a great transforming 
force in the whole field of steel usage. 

But the main interest is In unionization 
and conditions of work. The coming of 
trade unions, sometimes locally organized 
rather than nationally introduced, the 
growth of industrial unions, and the im- 
provement of urban conditions of life, 
especially during and since the war period 
of 1914-19, along with increments in the 
general level of prosperity have trans- 
formed the dingy, undrained town of 
Sheffield of a century ago into a modern 
English city. The newer unions were more 
active in this than were the older ones. 
“On the whole,” says Professor Pollard, 
“workers in the light trades, of whom 
many were still acting as employers of 
labour or independent contractors, were 
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less militant than the men in heavy in- 
dustry” in the struggle for organization 
and for improvement of wages and work 
benefits. They were also slower to modern- 
ize. Technical progress with its decline 
of manual skills seems to have been more 
characteristic of heavy industry than of 
the light crafts in steel and silver. Heavy 
industries, of course, were more subject 
to national influence than were light 
industries. 

The research on the human and the 
industrial sides of life in Sheffield presented 
here is so thoroughly done that it will not 
need to be supplemented, when this period: 
and subject-matter are concerned, for a 
long time to come. Because so much time 
is spent upon working conditions, health 
of workers, housing and sanitation, adult 
education, and other good causes, this is a 
study in social welfare as well as economic 
history. 

The Bibliography is extensive and de- 
tailed; the Index is adequate.. If general 
statements had been given at the beginning 
or end of chapters to serve as guidelines, 
the reader could more easily follow the 
direction of the author’s thought. Per- 
haps, after all, there is some difference 
between a research paper, as such, and a 
printed study that is for the use of the 
general public. But this is immaterial; 
the book is a scholarly work that will 
furnish an example of fine research to all 


- who study socio-economic history. 


W. Henry COOKE 
Visiting Professor of History 
Harvey Mudd College 


E. H. PaeLes Brown. The Growth of 
British Industrial Relations: A Study 
from the Standpoint of 1906-1914. Pp. 
xxxvii, 414. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1959. $9.50. 


Though the focus of this work is the 
state of affairs in Britain between 1906 and 
1914 when industrial strife seemed so 
menacing, the author, Professor E. H. 
Phelps Brown of the London School of 
Economics, in his own words, “looks back- 
ward to ask how that state had come 
about, and forward, to ask how far it 
accounts for what goes on today.” 

This design enables him to treat in- 
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dustrial relations in a comprehensive con- 
text: the impact of the vast increase in 
population in the nineteenth century and 
of its migration even into the twentieth; 
the conditions in which the worker lives— 
his diet, housing, health, and education; 
the conditions in which he works—the 
factory, the effect of machinery on the 
individual job, devices for accelerating 
production, the incidence of unemploy- 
ment; development of procedures for 
arbitrating disputes, and the formation of 
public policy towards strikes and minimum 
wages. After a careful analysis of the 
stormy years before World War I, he asks 
fundamental questions: why did no revolt 
follow, and how far have the basic prob- 
Jems of industrial relations been solved? 
His analysis is based on an examination 
of parliamentary papers, of reports of 
royal commissions and official committees, 
and of trade union records and social 
surveys. ‘The Bibliography is tidily as- 
sembled chapter by chapter, facilitating 
further investigation. 

Some conclusions are arresting. Pro- 
fessor Brown shows why industrial con- 
flict in the period 1910-1914 seemed then 
sO ominous: it was concentrated in partic- 
ular sectors, and workers felt encouraged 
to broaden the area of their complaints 
to coerce’ the government into action. 
He attributes the improvement in industrial 
relations since 1914—as a revolutionary 
gesture the General Strike of 1926 was a 
fiasco—-much less to changes in procedure 
in collective bargaining than to the great 
rise in productivity-of the wage earner in 
manufacturing, on the average a rise of 
more than one-third between 1924 and 
1937, and to such profound changes in 
the social setting as the steady improve- 
ment in the workers’ standard of living, 
the measures providing for social security, 
the more equitable distribution of national 
income, and the growth of social mobility. 
He finds hope for still further improve- 
ment not in development of new devices in 
industry-wide bargaining, but rather, as 
he says, “on the job,” factory by factory, 
firm by firm, where there is wide scope 
for bettering relations between employer 
and employee which can be exploited to 
the benefit of both. 
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Altogether, Professor Brown has written 
an illuminating book. 
ALFRED F. Havicnurst 
Professor of History 
Amherst College 


THE SOVIET UNION 


ALEX INKELES and RAYMOND A. BAUER. 
The Soviet Citizen: Daily Life in a 
Totalitarian Society. Pp. xx, 533. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959. $10.00. 


The assumption that the people of 
Russia, like any other, must hate to live 
under an oppressive sytem of government | 
has probably put as large a twist in United 
States policy as the West’s fear of Com- 
munist subversion and aggression. Yet it 
was an assumption that could not be tested. 
Until quite recently few Westerners were 
allowed into Russia, and their steps there 
were suspiciously watched and circum- 
scribed; while the still fewer Russians who 
went abroad were tight-lipped officials. 
The Harvard Project on the Soviet Social 
System, therefore, was designed to. see 
what could be learned from the groups of 
Russian refugees living in Germany. 
Most of them had left Russia during 1942— 
44, and they were examined. some seven 
years later, 1950-51, by means of a long 


‘ and complex questionnaire, filled in by 


2,718. persons, and of protracted personal 
interviews with 329 of them. Now after 
nine years, the results of that effort are 
made available in this careful and well- 
produced volume. 

The fact that its authors show as much 
scholarly scrupulousness as ability only 
serves, paradoxically, to take much of the 
sense from that strenuous exercise. Very 
wisely, given the small number and peculiar 
position of the people examined, the 
authors did not look for political opinions 
but instead, for facts and views on daily 
life under the Soviets; and these were in 
a great state of flux. The only part with 
a political tinge to it is the chapter on 
“The Nationality Problem,” but even this 
deals only with an unrepresentative group, 
the Ukrainians. It is revealed that, in 
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Bloc Politics in the United Nations 


By Thomas Hovet, Jr. In 1946 the U.N. approached the crucial question of 
seat distribution on the Security and other Councils by negotiating a ““gentleman’s 
agreement.” This is one of many developments that have led to the emergence 
of blocs and to the drastic deadlocks that imperil discussion. Mr. Hovet analyzes 
these developments and relates then to U.S. diplomatic interests. 77 important ` 
charts demonstrate Mr. Hovet’s findings. Published for the Center for Inter- 
national Studies, M.J.T. $6.50 


Intelligence and Democratic Action 


By Frank H. Knight. Can critical intelligence be applied to social decision 
making? What can we do about replacing prejudice with judgment? To what 
extent can man, under present conditions, impose upon himself the constraints, 
necessary for his survival? Mr. Knight offers no easy answers, but instead a 
thoughtful examination of free society’s most fundamental questions. $3.75 


The Soviet Bloc 


UNITY AND CONFLICT 


By Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. The sources of unity and conflict within the 
Soviet bloc are examined in this first full-length study of the internal relationships 
between the Communist states. As the States consolidate individually, the 
author feels the communist ideology will exert less influence, and he forecasts a 
gradual loss of unity in the bloc. $7.75 


China’s Entrance into the Family 
of Nations 


THE DIPLOMATIC PHASE, 1858-1880 


By Immanuel C. Y. Hsu. Dr. Hsii studies China’s emergence from political 

isolation, discussing, in historical sequence, the forcible establishment of foreign 
legations in Peking; the introduction of international law into China; and the 
establishment of Chinese legations abroad. This book presents a clearly drawn 
picture of the beginning of Chinese diplomatic life. $5.50 


The Strategy of Conflict 


By Thomas C. Schelling. This engrossing book applies game theory to situa- 
tions of conflict such as the cold war, industrial strikes, traffic jams, and disci- 
plining children—and indicates that rationality is not always an asset. $6.25 
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The first complete history of 
the Soviet Communist Party 





ever written in the Western world 


THE 


-Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 


BY LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


“A brilliant and unique achievement . . . will be widely read 

as the authoritative history of the Soviet Communist Party for 

our time.” — PROFESSOR MERLE FAINSOD, Harvard University 
Over 600 pages. $7.50 now at your bookstore « RANDOM HOUSE 








CH'E CHIEN (TEN THOUSAND POEM GARAGES) 


Chairman Mao’s good leadership, so good, 
College graduates come here to ‘pick up our tune’ 
Yellow mud on our legs, but as man to man, 

I sing a tune to ‘greet our “next of kin”. 


“Naive, trivial and insignificant this in itself may be. But it is not so insig- 
nificant when realized as a sample product of a feverishly earnest nation-wide 
movement to turn up the deepest roots of folk tradition under the communist 
sun and to draw out and convert the last reserve of individual feeling into a 
collectivized consciousness.” 


S. H. Chen describes China’s multi-million poem a year movement in the 
third issue of THE CHINA QUARTERLY, the only Western journal spe- 
cializing in Chinese affairs.. THE CHINA QUARTERLY widens its scope 
in this issue by including a cultural commentary and book reviews as well as 
penetrating political and economic analyses. 


THE CHINA QUARTERLY 
1-2 Langham Place London W.1, England 


Subscriptions £1, $3, Rs6 per year. Specimen on réquest 
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their view, social class weighed more 
heavily than nationality in education, pro- 
fessional attainment, and in determining 
their attitude toward the regime. The rest 
is concerned with such matters as the 
pattern of family life, industrial organiza- 
tion, and other aspects of internal life and 
administration. All these are discussed 
through an elaborate analysis of the statis- 
tical material provided by the inquiry, but 
the result is what one could expect from 
the special pressures of Soviet policy and 
from the general trend of the times. In 
the nineteen-forties and nineteen-fifties 
social conditions were changing rapidly 
everywhere and nowhere faster than in 
the forceful evolution of Russian society. 

What the upshot of that evolution might 
be could hardly have been forecast by 
that dated and limited inquiry; nor does 
the authors’ rich and, like the rest, well- 
written concluding chapter depend much 
on confirmation by that old grain of fact. 
They both spent a month in the Soviet 
Union in 1956-57 to get firsthand im- 
pressions and found the Soviet system 
well entrenched and no evidence that its 
subjects want or need to change it forcibly. 

It is changing of itself. As it passes 
from the stage of sheer “effectiveness” to 
the more mature stage in which “efficiency” 
is the main criterion, the dictatorial fea- 
tures are sheared off as no longer neces- 
sary or suitable. The challenge it pre- 
sents to the world springs precisely from 
that lively dynamism, not from the “un- 
changing character” of the system. Like 
the people of any other industrial society, 
the Soviet citizen is looking for “opportu- 
nity” for fair living, and as he is getting 
it “the crucial change in Soviet society 


is that now the main outlines of the sys- 


tem seem to enjoy the support of popular 
consensus.” This is a solid political con- 
clusion derived from an elaborate non- 
political inquiry. 
Davip MITRANY 
Kingston Blount 
Oxford 


WiapysLaw W. Kurski, Peaceful Co- 
existence: An Analysis of Soviet Foreign 
Policy. Pp. xxi, 662. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company in co-operation with 
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the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1959. 
$12.50.. 


In the Introduction to his Tke Soviet 
Regime: Communism in Practice (Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1954) now in its 
third printing, Professor Kulski speaks of 
his hope that those of the younger gen- 
eration who. are searching for a better 
world will be warned against believing 
that a better world is being built in the 
Soviet Union. In his new book, which, in 
spite of its cost, may well be even more 
widely read than its predecessor, he gives 
another warning, this time to those he 
refers to as “wishful thinkers” and “well- 
intentioned people.” They should not be 
infiuenced either by the new Communist 
general line or by its principal salesman— 
a type of party politician, more familiar 
on the American scene than the Russian—a 
poor farm boy who made good, who tells 
jokes, slaps backs, kisses babies, and “beats 
the drum” for peaceful coexistence and 
total disarmament. f 

The Communists, Professor Kulski says, 
have not had a change of heart. They have 
merely decided that circumstances make it 
advisable to use different tactics on a new 
battleground—the less developed countries 
—to gain old ends. What keeps the 
Soviet leaders from using against non- 
Communist ruled countries the same 
methods they used in Hungary is not a 
newly discovered “peace-on-earth-good-will- 
to-man” spirit but “the actual world wide 
distribution: of power.” We must not let 
this distribution of power shift in favor 
of the Communists by underestimating the 
seriousness of their challenge. 

The author explains that he has not 
written either a history or a monograph 
but has analyzed “basic patterns, objec- 
tives, and means of Soviet foreign policy.” 
These analyses are organized topically in 
fourteen chapters in which he discusses, 
among other matters, the following: 
Russian nationalism and its relation to 
communism; the residue of the Com- 
munist faith and the nature of Communist 
morality, strategy, tactics, and current 
objectives; doctrine and policy regarding 
the party, revolution from above, and 
underdeveloped countries; the Soviet record 
of violations of the five principles of 
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coexistence and of their practice of im- 
perialism and colonialism; the Communist 
international movement especially since 
1956. 

.On the much debated question of 
whether Soviet foreign policy is more 
nationalist than Communist,’ the author 
suggests that this is another instance of 
marriage between a creed and a territorial 
or ethnic unit. In this case the territorial 
unit, having identified itself with the creed, 
uses the creed as a weapon of expansion 
and control of the colonies or protectorates 
so acquired. The Soviet leaders are first 
of all Russian patriots, and their alliance 
with the Chinese Communist leaders is 
based on a mutuality of interests cemented 
by “a community of ideological beliefs.” 
The Soviet Union is the senior partner of 
this alliance, which, the author believes, 
is not in serious danger of being disturbed 

“ideological discrepancies.” National 
communism is a form of resistance to 
Soviet imperialism as well as a heretical 
deviation from the general line. 

Professor Kulski sees no likelihood of a 
disintegration or liberalization of the Soviet 
system or of any lorig lasting accommoda- 


tion with or toleration of non-Communist 


systems. Present Soviet policy is to avoid 
nuclear war, -to defend Soviet conquests at 
all costs, and to use all means short of a 
general war to divide and weaken the non- 
Communist world, and eventually to bury 
all non-Communist systems. 

These brief references to the author’s 
views, as I understand them, relate to only 
a small number of the topics discussed 
in this' useful and abundantly documented 
book. They may indicate, however, the 
bases of selection and emphasis. Another 
writer might be inclined to place more 
emphasis on the significance of the scien- 
tific-technological revolution in respect to 
ideologies and social institutions, especially 
regarding relations between peoples and 
governments. In a time of such vast 
and rapid change, the rigidities of a 
totalitarian dictatorship may in fact be 
less formidable and enduring than they 
now appear. 

Harotp H. FISHER 

Professor of International Relations 

oan Francisco State College 
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ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN (Ed.). The Foreign 
Policy of the Soviet Union. Pp. xviii, 
457. New York: Random House, 1960. 
$6.50. 


The Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union 
is a collection of readings on Soviet foreign 
policy with an Introduction and extensive 
Notes by its editor, Professor Rubinstein 
of the University of Pennsylvania. It 
is the first collection of readings in Soviet 
foreign policy designed. for the college 
classroom; Jane Degras’ Soviet Documents 
on Foreign Policy and the Eudin and 
North collection on Soviet policy in the 
East and the Eudin and Fisher collection 
on Soviet policy in the West were designed 
to assist the research worker rather than 


- the college student. 


Professor Rubinstein has chosen his 
readings on the principle that the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union is an amalgam 
of discrete elements. He accepts in part 
the thesis that Soviet statesmen seek the 
same objectives as their imperial prede- 
cessors: the “natural frontiers” and access 
to seas. But this is only one strand in 
Soviet policy as Professor Rubinstein tries 
to present it. Ideology is also accorded 
great importance because it is the basis for: 
Soviet forecasts of the future and also 
because ideology describes the objectives 
of Soviet policy. Professor Rubinstein is 
too sophisticated a guide to accept all 
ideological statements at face value. He 
knows that some statements are ritualistic, 
and others are made to mislead, but this 
does not lead him to the sophomoric error 
of throwing out the baby with the bath 
water. 

Professor Rane a: then, treats Soviet 
foreign policy as a knotty and complex 


‘problem. The college student using this 
book as his first introduction to the source 


materials on which any respectable judg- 
ment must rest, will find no simple key 
which will unlock all the doors to under- 
standing. As the student reads materials 
on ideology, speeches made simultaneously 
to domestic and foreign audiences, notes of 
protest against the policies of non-Com- 
munist governments, propagandistic attacks 
on American disarmament policy, and 
Soviet analyses of the “colonial question,” 
he will learn that the analysis of Soviet 
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foreign policy is a formidable task. But 
the skillful introductions to the various 
sections of the book and the concluding 
chapter of analyses by outstanding experts 
demonstrate that it is possible to under- 
stand Soviet foreign policies. 

But these selections of divergent inter- 
pretations and Professor Rubinstein’s own 
judicious introductions, which present the 
views of others. in addition to his own, 
reveal to the student that there are no 
easy answers. It is fortunate, indeed 
that ‘our first book of readings on Soviet 
foreign policy for the college student is 
such a good one. 

HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN 

The RAND Corporation 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


G. D. EMBREE. The Soviet Union Be- 
tween the 19th and 20th Party Con- 
gresses, 1952-1956. Pp. ix, 365. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Guilders 
22.80. 


In the period between 1952 and 1956 
there were significant developments in both 
internal and foreign policies in the Soviet 
Union. Beginning with the convening of 
the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 
and ending with the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress in 1956, George D. Embree has 
collected and collated a large amount of 
information taken from Soviet press and 
periodical literature. Relying heavily on 
the translations of Russian literature in The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press and 
supplementing these with an extensive 
canvass of American, British, and Ger- 
man books and articles, the author has 
put together an impressive amount of 
information. “The book has the semblance 
of a doctoral dissertation. It contains a 


Bibliography, Footnotes, long quotations, 
Like most studies in- 


and documentation. 
current Soviet history, Embree’s book is 
filled with a recitation of events as re- 
ported in The New York Times. He 
retells the story of the accomplishments 
of the Nineteenth Party Congress of 1952, 
the events which preceded the death of 
Stalin, the “Doctor’s Plot,” the situation 
confronting the party and the govern- 
ment after Stalin’s death, the changes in 
internal policy, the machinations of Beria 
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and his purge. There is an eighty-two 
page chapter in which the new foreign 
and domestic policies are discussed. Start- 
ing with the interregnum in which Malen- 
kov shares power with Khrushchev, Em- 
bree develops the story of the new col- 
lective leadership and of the economic 
changes and foreign policies which were the 
culture for the seed of Khrushchev’s power 
to take hold and sprout in many directions. 
He goes into considerable detail in dis- 
cussing Khrushchev’s rise to power. Merle 
Fainsod, Bertram Wolfe, and a few other 
distinguished scholars have written on this 
topic in a more trenchant and penetrating 
manner, but young scholars like George 
Embree should be encouraged to replow 
the ground so that they may have the 
exercise and experience of collection and 
interpretation of data. 

The penultimate chapter is a factual 
description of the events of 1955 concern- 
ing Soviet foreign policy, and the final 
chapter discusses the Twentieth Party 
Congress of February 1956. Starting with 
the decision in 1954 to embark on a 
program of foreign economic aid to under- 
developed countries, the Soviet Union 
continued in 1955 to extend its posture 
before the world in a different manner 
than during the Stalin era. The realign- 
ment of power in the Kremlin in February 
1955 with the “resignation” of Malenkov 
and the appointment of Khrushchev’s 
puppet, Bulganin, as prime minister brought 
the role of Khrushchev as the spokesman 
of Soviet foreign policy very much to 
the front of the stage. The year 1955 
ends with Khrushchev and Bulganin “ped- 
dling their wares” in-South Asia. Embree 
finishes his book with an account of the 
party and the economic changes wrought 
by the Twentieth Congress. He documents 
the story of the denigration of Stalin, the 
problem faced by Khrushchev to stave 
off an attempt to move him aside, and 
shows how Khrushchev was preparing the 
maneuver to weaken Malenkov and 
Molotov. 

All these events are well known, but 
they make interesting repetitive reading. 
Dr. Embree might consider a sequel study 
of the following four years, from 1956 to 
1960, and attempt to trace through the 
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last four years the events which con- 
solidated Khrushchevy’s power. Such an- 
other volume would be of considerable 
value. The large print of this book makes 
it easy reading from the optical point of 
view, but next time an attempt should 
be made to prevent the inordinate num- 
ber of. typographical errors. 
Witiram B. BALLIS 
Professor of Political Science 
Universtity of Michigan 


SERGE A. ZENKOVSKY. Pan-Turkism and 
Islam in Russia. (Russian Research 
Center Studies, 36.) Pp. x, 345. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960. $6.75. 


The twenty million or so Turkic speak- 
ing Muslims—Tatars, Uzbeks, Turkmens, 
Kazakhs, Bashkirs, Azeris, and others—of 
Russia constitute the largest non-Slavic 
and non-Orthodox population of the Soviet 
Union today. In the days of Jingiz 
Khan and his Golden Horde successors, 
Turkic nomads established their rule over 
much of what today is Russia. With the 
conquest of Kazan by Ivan the Terrible, 
the trend was reversed, and in the mid- 
nineteenth century the partly Turkic 
populated Caucasus region and solidly 
Turkic Central Asia became the last major 
territories to be incorporated into the 
ever expanding tsarist realms. 

The advent. of liberal, constitutional, 
and nationalist ideas to Russia in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
was bound to stir the Tsars’ Turkic sub- 
jects into new political consciousness. 
The tsarist collapse of 1917 briefly seemed 
to present the alluring prospect of na- 
tional independence; yet it is doubtful 
whether any of the essential prerequisites 
of nation-statehood were present. Reli- 
gious consciousness competed with ethnic 
loyalty. The culturally more advanced 
Tatars in the West were scattered over a 
wide area—from the Crimea to Baku and 
Kazan—inhabited by Great Russians and 
other non-Turkic populations. The region 
of solid Turkic settlement. from the Caspian 
to the Altai mountains was on a far more 
primitive social and cultural level. In 
addition, the energies of Turkic political 
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leaders during the climactic years of the 
Russian Civil War were consumed with 
quarrels over basic political ideals, such 
as that between the centralist Tatars of 
Kazan and the federalist or separatist 
Bashkirs of the Southern Ural, and over 
tactics in the fight against the resurgent 
Bolsheviks.. By 1922 the Red Armies had 
fully re-established Russian control through- 
out the area. i 

Dr. Zenkovsky has provided us with the 
first detailed study of political develop- 
ments among Russia’s Turks during the 
crucial period from the 1905 Revolution 
to the Civil War. The merit of the book, 
however, lies far more in the choice of 
subject matter than in its treatment. The 
author labors under the decisive handicap 
of being unfamiliar with the languages of 
the Turkic peoples whose aspirations and 
activities he examines. He has obtained 
assistance in securing translations of ex- 
cerpts of a few original: documents— 
notably the Proceedings of the Muslim 
Congresses of 1906 and 1917. Otherwise, 
the bulk of his material is derived from 
secondary sources in Russian and other 
European languages. That Turkic names — 
and citations, including references to these 
key sources, are hopelessly garbled, at 
times beyond recognition, is only to be 
expected under the circumstances. What 
is more surprising is that even the ma- 
terial from western sources suffers from 
this. For example, the author cited on 
p. 299, n. 8 is Jean Deny, not “J. Denis”; 
the nineteenth-century poet Namik Kemal 
has evidently been confused with Ataturk 
(see pp. 30, 341); there are no references 
to the important works bearing on Otto- 
man Panturkism by E. E. Ramsaur, 
Bernard Lewis, and others; Nabih Amin 
Faris (p. 277) is not an “authoritative 
Moslem thinker” but a Christian. 

In fairness to Dr. Zenkovsky it should 
be stated that the inaccuracies in which 
the book abounds are the result of care- 
lessness rather than of’ deliberate distor- 
tion. Indeed, in a subject that could easily 
give rise to charged emotions, partisanship, 
and wishful thinking, he has maintained 
a commendable detachment of point of 
view. Nor ‘has he attempted to fit his 
data into any explicit theoretical scheme. 
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The subject still awaits a treatment based 
on- the combination of broad perspective 
and careful scholarship characteristic of 
such works as Pipes’ Formation of the 
Soviet Union or Kazemzadeh’s Struggle 
for Transcaucasia. In the meantime, 
Zenkovsky’s book will serve as a prelim- 
inary, though not always reliable, explora- 
tion of a fascinating subject. 
DANKWART A. RustTow 
Associate Professor of International 
Social Forces 
Columbia University 


EMANUEL POLLACK. The Kronstadt Re- 
belion. Pp. 98. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. $3.00. 


The Kronstadt rebellion in March, 1921, 
was a dramatic episode in the early years 
of Bolshevik rule in Russia. The decision 
of the sailors on this island fortress to 
demand a relaxation of the harsh political 
and economic measures of the Soviet 
government; the efforts of that govern- 
ment, in the person of Kalinin, to win 
back the loyalty of the sailors by a 
personal plea; the growing intransigence 
on both sides; and finally the bloody sup- 
pression of the rebellion—such ‘elements 
of drama make this episode a central 
issue in the interpretation of early Soviet 
history. The victorious government claimed 
that the rebellion was a White Guard 
counter-revolutionary plot, designed to 
undo the work of the revolution. Op- 
ponents of the Communists have seen it 
as ‘the last effort of the Russian people 
to gain the political and economic rights 
denied them by the Bolshevik dictatorship. 
Historical scholarship in the West now 
interprets this episode as a reflection both 
of the disillusionment with Bolshevik 
policies shared by many supporters of the 
revolution, and of the single-minded de- 
termination of Lenin and his colleagues to 
suppress all forms of criticism within the 
revolutionary movement. 

This monograph unfortunately fails -to 
do justice to this important and con- 
troversial subject. Scarcely longer than a 
graduate term paper, it draws on a very 
limited range of materials and adds nothing 
to our knowledge or understanding of the 
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évents with which it is concerned. In 
a brief chapter, supplemented by an Ap- 
pendix, an effort is made to discuss the 
changing Soviet interpretations of the 
Kronstadt rebellion. Here- again, however, 
the treatment is so Jacking in detail and 
subtlety that only the most obvious con- 
clusions are drawn. American scholarship 
has made great advances in recent years in 
the study and interpretation of Soviet 
affairs, but this monograph reflects no 
familiarity with these advances. 
C. E. BLACK 
Professor of History 
Princeton University 


Nicholas I 
and Official Nationality in Russia, 1825- 
1855. Pp. vili, 296. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1959. $5.00. 


A study of the theory that guided state 
policy during the reign of Nicholas I has 
long been overdue, and Professor Riasanov- 
sky has succeeded admirably in providing 
such a study and throwing light on it from 
different angles. His’ material is grouped 
under these headings: the Supreme Com- 
mander, the Men, the Ideas, Home Af- 
fairs, and Foreign Policy. These, in turn, 
are followed by a general summary, in a 
final, short chapter, “Official Nationality 
and History.” He has consulted an im- 
pressive number óf authorities including 
periodicals and the original works of the 
chief authors who contributed to formulat- 
ing the theory, obviously a time-consuming 
task since we are told that it took him six 
years. The thoroughness of his investiga- 
tion precludes criticism of his scholarship. 
Some might disagree with his treatment of 
various topics, a hazard to which the vast- 
ness and complexity of the subject exposes 
him. This reviewer is forced to question 
one of the basic assumptions that underlies 
his whole work, while admitting that on 
this point divergent views are possible. 

The author endeavors to deal with the 
events of Nicholas’ reign in the general 
context of European history, for which 
much can be said. However, he goes fur- 
ther and discusses the cult which he calls 
nationality as a phase only of the national- 
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ism that developed throughout Europe. in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Surely it is a mistake to 
equate movements that grew out of such 
diverse backgrounds and that manifested 
themselves. in such different ways. The 
distinctive type of feudalism that pre- 
vailed in the West, the presence there of a 
universal church, the tradition of Roman 
law, the influence of the guilds in the 
economic life, and the wealth and power of 
the towns clearly set absolute monarchy of 
western Europe quite apart from the autoc- 
racy of Russia. The latter was not as in 
the West a compact of the crown and the 
middle class against the aristocracy, but, 
on the other hand, a monolithic despotism 
enforced by terror and reducing all classes 
to a state of servitude. 


Professor Riasanovsky may be right in- 


his claim that Peter the Great and his 
regime were the models Nicholas took for 
his government; but it was Ivan the Ter- 
rible to whom Russia owed her autocracy 
and who formulated his theories in unfor- 
gettable language. 

The reader is still left wondering why 
this official nationalism had so little hold 
on the Russian people that despite all the 
efforts of the state to expand its influence, 
it was so soon overwhelmed by a powerful 
movement in a contrary direction. The 
author does, indeed, speak of this un- 
fortunate “split between governments and 
society” signs of which were not wanting 
in the works of the great writers even 
in Nicholas’ day which assumed fateful 
proportions under his successor. But he 
‘seems to imply this came about through 
the harshness of Nicholas’ regime. The 
causes must surely lie deeper in the 
forces of Russian history. The oppressive 
severity of censorship may have been a 
contributing factor. The widespread cor- 
ruption in the administration, which even 
no remedial measures were able to check, 
undoubtedly aggravated the situation, But, 
it surely was a revulsion against the cen- 
turies-old system of what the Russians call, 
opeka, an all-embracing tutelage exercised 
by ruling minority over the majority, a 
system now hopelessly bankrupt, for which, 
however, it seemed no substitute could be 
found, since there were no institutions by 
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which the interests of minority and 
majority could be harmonized. 
STUART R. TOMPKINS 
Research Professor, Emeritus 
University of Oklahoma 


VLADIMIR Gsovskr and KAZIMIERZ GRZY- 
BOWSKI (Eds.). Government, Law and 
Courts in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Volumes 1 & 2. Pp. xxxii, 917; 
xv; 921-2067. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger (Atlantic Books), 1959. $30.00. 


Is Soviet law unique? A team of 
twenty-eight experts under the skilled 
guidance of two experienced comparatists 
that it is, although some 
branches of the law and some countries 
of its reception show continuing strong 
influences of the civil law system of Con- 
tinental Europe. Thus, “With all its real 
or merely seeming novelties, the Soviet 
criminal Jaw is an offshoot of Continental 
European criminal law,” and with regard 
to the countries of the Soviet orbit, “by 
and large the old administrative pattern 
of the bourgeois democratic state has been 
retained.” 

The interplay of tradition and Soviet 
pressure for adoption of Soviet patterns 
in Eastern Europe ‘is made the basis for 
this monumental effort to analyze the law 
of Eastern Europe. What the Socialist 


influences upon law have been are set 


forth with precision, but it is noted that 
in spite of Soviet theory, elements of non- 
Socialist law remain, and the states of 
Eastern Europe seem unable to dispense . 
with those elements. Still, this does not 
in the authors’ view prevent the system 
resulting from the amalgam from being 
new. In words applied specifically to 
civil procedure but applicable generally, 
“Tt is like a new building erected with 
old bricks.” 

Investigators of Soviet legal institutions 
trained in common law, notably American 
lawyers familiar only with their own 
courtrooms, often return from Moscow 
impressed by Soviet legal novelties. These 
weighty volumes will correct these im- 
pressions, for the forms and many of 
the substantive rules of Soviet law are 
identical with those of Western European 
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legal systems. The real fascination lies in 
comparison of Soviet and Western Euro- 
‘pean law to determine what socialism has 
added. Only with knowledge of the 
starting point can one distinguish new 
elements introduced to cope with a state- 
oriented economy and a mass-oriented 
society. . 

The authors deserve praise for what 
they have accomplished in preparing the 
way for Americans who approach Euro- 
pean law for the first time, but only the 
persistent scholar will open these covers, 
for they are not light reading, nor could 
they be. They stand primarily as re- 
search sources for those seeking com- 
parative materials, and this function is 
well performed. 

Knowing as this reviewer does the 
voluminous nature of the material di- 
gested, he marvels at the cohesion that 
has been achieved. The authors obtain 
this by concentrating on that part of 
the law relating to the rights of the 
individual. Yet there are some tangents, 
as when the authors give a full record of 
the Soviet assumption of power in the 
Baltic states. This excursion into inter- 
national law is valuable for those who 
know little of it,. but it belongs perhaps 
in a separate study and not with mu- 
nicipal law. Further, numerous pages are 
devoted to a foreshortened history of 
Russia and its revolution, but some of 
these encumber an already long study, 


valuable as they are, especially with regard. 


to land holding. Finally, the volumes 
were prepared during the period of speedy 
post-Stalin reform, and they cannot but 
reflect the confusion of the era which 
introduced changes while the book was in 
press. In spite of these criticisms, the 
work stands as a monumental study in a 
fascinating new field of comparative law, 
the law of comparative communism, As 
such the volumes belong on the shelves 
of every library concerned with develop- 
ment of the Soviet idea. 
Jonn N. HAZARD 
Professor of Public Law 
Columbia University 


HERSCHEL and Epitp ALT, Russia’s Chil- 
dren: A First Report on Child Welfare 
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in the Soviet Union. Pp. 240. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1959. $3.75. 


This “first Report on Child Welfare in 
the Soviet Union” is a fascinating account 
by two sensitive and astute observers. The 
Alts found universal friendliness on the 
part of “guides, chauffeurs, waiters, host- 
esses on airplanes, by porters and the 
baggage men. They all knew we were 
Americans, but this apparently did not 
restrict their spontaneous expression of 
warmth and friendship.” They report that 
both their food and housing were good, and 
they did not overexert themselves. Yet 
after twenty-one days on Russian soil 
they wrote it would take some time to 
recover from the strain of the Russian 
experience. They felt the strain was due 
to the “joylessness of living and the de- 
preciation of the individual, and the ever 
present fear which continuously com- 
municated itself to us.” 

The state takes primary responsibility 
for the child’s upbringing. It is held that 
“only as the family is completely in tune 
with the social order and expresses its pur- 
poses can it successfully prepare the child 
for life in that society.” Russian parents 
seem kindly, protective, and solicitous but, 
with their long work hours six days a. 
week, cannot give their children much 
direct supervision. They are helped by 
“patronage nurses” who visit each family 
regularly and give help and instruction in 
child guidance. Unsuitable homes are re- 
ported, and if they do not improve, the 
children are removed and placed in a 
boarding school. 

The state provides well-organized kinder- 
gartens for four to seven years until regu- 
lar school starts. Some good nursery 
schools are provided by the state and some 
by the unions. The writers were amazed 
by the perfect order in the nurseries and 
the good behavior of even the two-year 
olds, who were regimented yet treated 
with warmth and kindness. There are also 
a good number of nurseries which care 
for babies that are two months or older 
only going home on weekends with their 
families. Here some babies of two months 
are put into pens together to develop their 
social feeling early. Despite a highly organ- 
ized and carefully staffed system, there is 
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_ considerable delinquency, “hooliganism,” 
drunkenness in boys of fourteen and fifteen, 
and emotional and mental illness among 
children. The fact that these ills have 
not been eliminated is- believed to be due 
to faulty upbringing in homes. Therefore 
there is a movement underway to provide 
boarding schools for all children from 
seven to seventeen. The ideal Commu- 
nist personality would be left more and 
more to the state. 

This plan may not receive widespread 
acceptance. Despite their will to the con- 
trary, the Soviet commissioners have had 
to make concessions to human feelings and 
needs in providing incentives through 
higher wages, personal property such as 
cars, electric appliances, and private homes, 
and even some degree of inheritance. 

It is impossible in a brief review to 
give an adequate account of the rich and 
illuminating details which fill these pages. 
The book is far more than an account of 
child welfare in the Soviet Union. It 
provides a vivid cross section of Russian 
life including some revealing glimpses and 
frank criticisms by Soviet citizens not 
planned for by Intourist! Just as the 
authors say after their crowded days of 
intensive study, “We need to know much 
more,” we may say one needs to read 
much more than can be presented here to 
gain the full value of this admirable book. 
It is like opening a window onto the 
amazing social experiments in Russia today. 

KATHERINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 

Supervisor of Parent Education 

Baltimore Public Schools 
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M. MORTON AUERBACH. The Conserva- 
tive Ilusion. Pp. xii, 359. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1959. $6.75. 


One of the intellectual fantasies of the 
twentieth century centers’ about the 
diverse adventures of a number of Amer- 
ican publicists in quest of conservation in 
an age of cataclysmic change, unrest, and 
unreason. These publicists possess little 
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in common save the designation of New 
Conservatives, and although some of them 
have occasionally made astute analyses of 
social conditions, they have on the whole 
probably received more attention than 
they merit from friendly and adverse 
critics alike. Mr. Auerbach’s volume rep- 
resents the most systematic attempt to 
relate the ideas of the New Conserva- 
tives to their context in the intellectual 
history of conservatism as exemplified by 
the writings of Plato, the Stoics, St. 
Augustine, John of Salisbury, and Edmund 
Burke—the transcendent values of all, 
according to the author, are harmony and 
tranquillity. These five theorists represent 
respectfully the five major forms of his- 
torical conservatism: authoritarian, “alien- 
ated,” radical, “pure,” and liberal, all of 
which have appeared in the twentieth 
century under new auspices. 

After describing the historical forms of 
conservatism, Mr. Auerbach proceeds to 
analyze the ideas of the southern agrarians 
who in some ways represent liberal con- 
servatism; Russell Kirk and reactionary 
conservatism; adjusted conservatism as 


‘propounded by John Hallowell, Herbert 


Agar in his later writings, Peter Viereck, 
and Clinton Rossiter; the corporatist con- 
servatism of Peter Drucker; and the 
radical, neo-Augustinian conservatism of 
Reinhold Niebuhr. That everyone will 
not regard all of these writers as represent- 
atives, of conservatism is no disparagement 


.of Mr. Auerbach’s careful analysis of 


their writings for which a discursive sketch 
like this is altogether inadequate as a 
mirror of the inner confusions, contradic- 
tions, and frustrations of much of conserv- 
ative thought which Mr. Auerbach exposes 
with ruthless vigor. 

Perhaps the most significant portion of 
the book is found in the three final 
chapters where the author points to the 
fallacy of the “New Liberalism” in its 
defense of liberal values in conservative 
terms, relates conservative ideology to 
theory and history, and concludes by as- 
sociating the desire for harmony with the 
Freudian death wish. Hence, according 
to the author, “Conservatism does not 
speak for mankind but only for bewildered 
individuals and groups which are left bẹ- 
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hind by historical development.” There- 
fore, “to offer mankind Conservative 
harmony as its supreme goal, on the as- 
sumption that social and moral forces are 
decisive in history, is to offer an illusion; 
and to burden man with a superfluous 
sense of guilt for failing to achieve an 
illusion is to make a grim joke of a 
history which has too long borne un- 
necessary tragedies.” In every way Mr. 
Auerbach has written an important book 
characterized by good writing, incisive 
comment, and shrewd analysis. 
- ROBERT J. HARRIS 
Professor of Political Science 
Vanderbilt University 
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Davip CusHMAN CoyLE. Ordeal of the 
Presidency. Pp. v, 408. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, $6.00. 


This book was written with a double 
purpose. One, doubtless, was to exploit 
the market for timely entertainment in 
book form provided by a presidential 


campaign, promising the usual thrilling - 


contentiousness. Seekers for such enter- 
tainment will not be disappointed. The 
author, who knows how to write fast- 
selling literature, has chosen ten of the 
thirty-three past presidents whose terms 
were distinguished for the reckless abuse 
heaped upon them by their more ir- 
responsible and unscrupulous critics. The 
volume opens with Tom Paine’s most 
outrageous animadversions against George 
Washington and closes with lurid details 
from “The Strange Death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt” by one Emanuel M. Josephson. 
In-between is: an artful and copious 
selection from the “mud” thrown at John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, J. Q. Adams, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, An- 
drew Johnson, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Woodrow Wilson. Any casual reader, 
who enjoys righteous indignation, will 
enjoy this book. 

= The second purpose is more subtle. 
It is not only in the buried past that 
unrestrained and fantastic vilification has 
been inflicted upon eminent public men. 
In our own time, as our author temperately 
observes, “we have seen the President of 
the United States called names that his 
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enemies felt to be richly deserved but 
his friends took as indecent outrages.” 
It may be useful under such conditions, 
our author opines, to recall. the outrages 
of former generations. “To aid in such 
an exercise is the main purpose of the 
book.” © f 

There can be no doubt of the prac- 
tical utility of this fascinating volume. 
On the eve of a campaign, which threatens 
to rouse at least the customary amount of 
political passion, a reasonable warning 
against partisan “mud-throwing” is a 
valuable contribution to the political edu- 
cation of the American people. Some of 
the author’s reflections on the record of 
the presidents’ ordeals will provoke contro- 
versy. He quotes with approval John 
Fiske’s dictum: “The statesman’s business 
is to accomplish sundry concrete political 
purposes, and he measures statements pri- 
marily not by their truth, but by their 
availability as a means toward a practical 
end.” This is obviously an attitude toward 
truth-telling that freely exposes the states- 
man to charges of lying. The more stormy 
the waters through which he is trying to 
steer the ship of state, thë more freely the 
charge of liar is likely to be shot at him. 
Happily Mr. Coyle does not attempt to 
rate his ten presidents on any scale of 
veracity. Perhaps it will be enough for 
the curious reader in this campaign if he 
gains from this book some comfort, when 
the veracity of his favorite candidate comes 
under fierce attack. 

ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Professor of Government, Emeritus 
Harvard University 


Davin A. SHANNON. The Decline of 
American Communism: A History of 
the Communist Party of the United 
States Since 1945. Pp. xiii, 425. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1959. $7.50. 


The failure of the Communist party in 
the United States during the postwar 
period has received much scholarly at- 
tention. However, it remained for David 
A. Shannon, Associate Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin, to 
document fully and interpret that failure. 
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In doing so, he has rendered a valuable 
service to all those concerned with the 
careers of radical movements in this 
country, and he has produced a study that 
will endure. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how other historians can do much more 
than elaborate and further document the 
principal ideas he sets forth. 

While Professor Shannon writes pri- 
marily as a historian, few readers of this 
volume will fail to be impressed by his 
sophisticated use of political and sociolog- 
ical materials. He shows, of course, a 
decent regard for the relevant facts, but 
he realizes that they do not speak for 
themselves. Accordingly, his interpreta- 
tions are informed by insights into events 
and sensitivity to human roles that all 
too rarely shape the treatment of the life 
histories of political organizations. A good 
example is found in his exploration of 
Communist involvement in the Progressive 
party. Equally illustrative is his inter- 
pretation of the internal workings of the 
Communist party and the motivations and 
actions of its leaders during a series of 
institutional crises. 

While some students of American com- 
munism have attempted to link the party 
with a native radical tradition and to see 
some of its actions as manifestations of 
indigenous protest, Professor Shannon 
clearly establishes 
` dependence on the Soviet party and dia- 
grams its movements as responses to 
Kremlin demands. He concludes with the 
observation: “Of all the generalizations 


about the Communist Party of the United. 


States and its history that might be made 
from the evidence, the most important and 
generally valid one is this: the American 
Communist Party was and is the willing 
instrument of the Soviet Union.” With 
that statement few knowledgeable.observers 
will fail to concur. 

One wishes only that Professor Shannon 
had dealt more extensively with some of 
the methodological problems encountered 
in this study and that he had provided a 
longer and more inclusive bibliographical 
essay. However, for his purposes, he had 
no obligation to do so, and he can hardly 
be taken to task on these matters. He 
has said much about the Communist party 


its almost complete. 
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in the postwar period, and he has said 
it well. 
. Witson RECORD . 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Sacramento State College 


PauL T. Davip, RaLtpH M. GOLDMAN, and 
Ricwarp C. Barn. The Politics of 
National Party Conventions. Pp. xv, 
592. Washington, D. C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1960. $10.00. 


After the 1952 campaign a first-rate set 
of studies appeared covering the con- 
vention and preconvention political opera- 
tions in both major parties. Those studies 
haye formed the basis for this new work, a 
comprehensive inquiry into America’s 
“peculiar institution’”—the national nom- 
inating convention. Devised first in the 
1830's as a popular substitute for “King 
Caucus,” the conventions have been ex- 
tant for a century and a quarter—pecu- 
harly American, peculiarly democratic, 
peculiarly republican. 

The Politics of National Party Con- 
ventions is much more than a convention- 
by-convention recital of maneuvers and 
stratagems. This volume sets down a 
practical, documented anatomy of our 
quadrennial exercises in collective political 
action. Starting with a relatively brief 
fifty-page study of the background and 
adjustments of the convention method 
over the years, the authors consider the 
leadership in convention operations, cor- 
rectly pointing out that a quadrennial mass 
gathering of this type is peculiarly sub- 
ject to leadership need. Contrasts are 
drawn between the pattern of a political 
party in office, that is,’in the White 
House, and a party out of power. A 
large number of charts are used to demon- 
strate what actually happened in a variety 
of leadership situations. 

The authors then move to a considera- 
tion of the delegates—how they are divided 
among the states, how they vote, how they 
are elected. A particularly interesting 
chapter deals with the characteristics of 
the delegates themselves—their age, color, 
sex and religion, educational and income 
status, occupations and party experience. 
Finally, the nature of nominating campaigns 
and campaigning and the variety of tech- 
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niques used to translate the campaign into 
an effective and winning effort on the con- 
vention floor in the actual decision-making 
work of the party congress are discussed. 

Somewhat apart from the study of 
conventions per se the authors offer some 
views on the relationship of convention 
action to final election results and some 
thoughts on the development of the con- 
vention process in the future. But this 
is mainly a book about the convention as 
-it is now. It seems likely that the David- 
Goldman-Bain effort will remain the 
standard text and reference volume in 
this field for some time to come. It is 
authoritative, and its research is graphically 
supported in detail. 

This volume will be. ponderous for the 
average reader; it is not intended as a 
popular work. But it is understood that 
an “abbreviated” book will be made 
available later in the year for general use. 
The full volume, however, will be standard 
reading for all serious students of American 
politics, in this 1960 election year and for 
many years to come. | 

RICHARD M. ScAMMON 

Director of Elections Research 

Governmental Affairs Institute 

Washington, D. C. 


J. Josera HUTHMACHER. Massachusetis 
People and Politics, 1919-1933. Pp. x, 
328. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press 
of the Harvard University Press, 1959. 
$6.50. es 


During the past quarter-century a num- 
ber of studies of political behavior in a 
particular state have engaged the attention 
of political scientists. One thinks of 
California, Iowa, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, and Texas, in this connection. 
These are not uniform in method, emphasis, 
or style, but they are sufficiently alike to 
improve our understanding of American 
political action. Neprash’s pioneer study 
of the Brookhart campaigns placed the 
emphasis on the tactics of an agrarian 
insurgent. Gosnell’s studies employed 
advanced statistical skills to measure social 
forces and. correlations. Most of the 
others combined psychological insights, 
ecological methods, historical documenta- 
tion, and conventional assumptions about 
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motives to produce well-rounded analyses. 
Huthmacher’s Massachusetts study is a 
socio-psychological study of political forces 
in the Bay State during the period 1919- 
1933. It is an account of the transforma- 
tion of political power from republicanism 
to democracy. The personal qualities and 
tactics of party leaders, such as Coolidge, 
Curley, Fitzgerald, and Gillette, are not 
ignored, but they are subordinated to 
other considerations. Just as in national 
politics during the 1920’s and 1930's, 
Democratic leaders adhered to the tradi- 
tional strategy of combining the South 
and West, and had to meet the challenge 
of the growing power of the urban East, so 
in Massachusetts the party leaders were 
obliged to follow a course which would 
mobilize under the party banner at least 
two of the major population groups. 
Most Americans are well aware that 
prior to World War I, the dominant social 
and political groups in Massachusetts were 
comprised of Yankees, that is, “Old_ 
Americans” with English Protestant an- 
cestors, but they probably are not aware 
of the extension of this group to include 
British, Scandinavian, and German im- 
migrant stock. Apparently, these allied 
“Anglo-Saxons” have been rewarded for 


‘their support by means of social, economic, 


and cultural advantages, and not by 
political jobs. 
In his treatment of the Irish Catholics, 
the author is on familiar ground. Since 
they were excluded from the society of 
the Old Stock Republicans, the Irish 
naturally cast their lot with the Democrats. 
Because of their heavy concentration in 
certain cities, especially Boston, they could 
win local elections but could not seriously 
threaten the Old Stock in the state: Here 
is where the third element comes in. 
Huthmacher persuasively argues that the 
“New Immigrants,” consisting of diverse 
racial, nationality, and religious groups, 
nevertheless constituted an element or 
force capable of being politically united 
because of common cultural ideals, prob- 
lems, and frustrations. These “New Im- 
migrants” were: French Canadians, Poles, 
Italians, Portuguese, Jews, and relatively 
minor settlements of Lithuanians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Syrians, and even Negroes. 
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Although the Irish were discriminated 
against by the Old Stock, the New Im- 
migrants were in turn discriminated against 
by both of the former elements. 

The book under review is the story of 
the attempts of the Old Stock Republicans 
and the Irish Democrats to effect an 
alliance with this third force. Sometimes 
the Old Stock Republicans would be weak- 
ened by internal dissension, such as char- 
acterized the rivalry between the Lodge 
and the Crane-Coolidge factions. In the 
1920’s, despite efforts to divide them, the 


Irish and the New Immigrants were united - 


by the impact of national issues—prohibi- 
tion, 100 per cent Americanism, Ku Klux- 
ism, and immigration restriction. It was 
David I. Walsh who launched the first 
“revolution” which combined the second 
and third forces, and even enlisted under 
the Democratic banner, Yankees, liberals, 
and labor leaders who had formerly been 
associated with the Old Stock Republicans. 

The hero of the book is Al Smith. As 
an “Urban New Immigrant” himself, Smith 
helped the Massachusetts Democrats to 
weld together the second and third forces. 
This coalition held firm from 1924 to 1952. 
It- is not part of the author’s design to 
explain how Roosevelt and Truman man- 
aged to retain the loyalty of the Demo- 
cratic coalition in Massachusetts, but his 
referencés to their programs and leader- 
ship in the nation as a whole account for 
their success in overcoming Eastern urban 
reluctance to unite with the South and the 
West. 
~ Although ,the author carefully avoids 
making any predictions for 1960, John F. 
Kennedy is mentioned only in the Preface, 
one wonders what the implications are of 
the new issues, internationalism and com- 
munism, which caused the loyalty of 
Massachusetts to the Democratic party 
to falter in 1952. Perhaps, as Huthmacher 
suggests in his reporting of the elections 
of 1920 and 1932, state leaders who wish 
to remain in power can do little more 
than adapt their policies and utterances 
to pressures originating outside of the 
state of Massachusetts. 

Roy V. PEEL 
Department of Political Science 
University of Utah 
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ARTHUR MANN. La Guardia: A Fighter 
Against His Times, 1882-1933. Pp. 
384. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1959, $6.00. 


Fiorello H. La Guardia is fast becoming 
a legendary American hero, celebrated in 
song and story. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that so competent and perceptive a scholar 
as Arthur Mann has undertaken to do a 
political biography of this tribune of the 
people at a time when the record of his 
life is still fresh in popular memory. 

Among all those public men who made 
their mark on the national scene in the 
years that bridged the two World Wars, 
La Guardia must be accorded high rank. 
An authentic product of an America in 
ferment, a symbol of the vitality of the 
“New Immigration” that began in the 
1880’s, a creative spirit by inclination and 
heritage, this New York-born, Arizona- 
bred, New York University Law School- 
educated son of .an Italian father and a 
Jewish mother engaged in the good, tough 
fight for personal fulfillment, public ac- 
claim, and civic righteousness. ‘The story 
of his career is a colorful drama, reflecting 
the trials and triumphs of a generation of 
new Americans seeking place and position 
in an emergent urban-industrial society. 
Professor Mann, who has done important 


research in this field before, catches it all 


with a brilliance born of keen, analytical 
power and consummate literary skill. 

As the first of two volumes on La 
Guardia, the book covers the period to 
the New York Mayoralty campaign of 
1933. It draws on the La Guardia Papers 
in the New York Municipal Archives and 
on other primary sources, including records 
here and abroad, numerous interviews, and 
many published works, among them La 
Guardia’s own autobiography, The Making 
of an Insurgent, 1882-1919. It uses, too, 
a wide variety of special studies, printed 
and in manuscript, dealing especially with 
Progressive politics in the 1920’s and 
La Guardia in Congress. Mann has been 
indefatigable in his search for significant 
social and personal determinants of thought 
and action. 

It all adds up to an absorbing and in- 
structive account of a champion of the 
common man, battling his way to pre- 
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AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


edited by Harold K. Jacobson, University of Michigan 
1960; xii + 754 pp.; $6.50 text 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD OF OUR TIME 


U.S. Diplomacy in the Twentieth Century 


by Jules Davids, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 
1960; xii + 598 pp.; $5.60 texi 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION 


edited by Alvin Z. Rubinstein, University of Pennsylvania 
1960; xviii + 457 pp.; $6.50 text 
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The Problems and Progress of International Organization 


by Inis L. Claude, Jr., University of Michigan 
1959, revised and enlarged edition; xiv + 537 pp.; $6.75 lex, 
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Songs of the Civil J War 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY IRWIN SILBER 


The most complete collection of Civil War songs ever published, 
this beautifully illustrated book contains more than 125 of the 
most popular songs of the Civil War. Each song is presented in 
an appropriate piano setting in addition to guitar chords for the 
folk singer and guitarist. The author also offers notes on the 
historical and social context of each song. 


To be published August 22 Illustrated $7.50 


Truman Speaks 


HARRY S. TRUMAN, 
32D PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


This volume is the transcript of President Truman’s appearance 
at Columbia University in 1959 as the University’s first Radner 
Lecturer. “. . . An endlessly engaging book, filled with shrewd 
and salty wisdom tossed out with the nonchalant pungency for 
which the Old Customer is so justly renowned.” Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., in the New York Post. | $3.00 


_Man, the State, and Wa ar 


KENNETH N. WALTZ 


An investigation of the causes of war in which the author asserts 
that the theories of such men as St. Augustine, Hobbes, Kant, 
Rousseau, and Spinoza can help us understand international 
relations. The political views of liberals, socialists, and behavioral 
scientists are analyzed in detail. $5.50 
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ferment as consular agent, union lawyer, 
Congressman, aldermanic president, and 
mayoralty hopeful, and, in the process, 
breaking down the social and political 
barriers to power. On the hustings and 
through the columns of the press, especially 
the Hearst papers, La Guardia espoused 
an all-embracing program of reform, 
founded on the philosophy of the welfare 
state and the pressing needs and hopes of 
the urban populace. “I would rather be 
right than regular,” he declared in 1924 
as he campaigned furiously for Congress 
on the La Follette platform, and he made 
that his lifelong credo. 

Perhaps the secret of La Guardia’s suc- 
cess lies in the fact that he, like Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, whom he resembled in many 
ways, had a sense of history, which trans- 
formed him from a rough and tumble, if 
resourceful, politician to a statesman. He 
mastered the lessons of politics as he 
matured in responsible leadership. He 
responded instinctively to the growing 
demands for expertness in government in 
an age of specialization. His political life 
is stirring proof of the creative working 


of the democratic process in the big city. 


SIDNEY I. PoMERANTZ 
Professor of History 
The City College 


FREDERIC N. CLEAVELAND. Science and 
State Government: A Study of the 
Scientific Activities of State Govern- 
ment Agencies in Six States. Pp. xvi, 
161. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. $3.50. 


This book, based on more detailed 
studies financed by the National Science 


Foundation, brings together data on what 


California, Connecticut, New Mexico, New 
‘York, North Carolina, and Wisconsin are 
doing to promote scientific research and 
development. Its importance lies in the 
fact that it is the first systematic attempt 
to consider the scientific role of the states. 
It thus lays a foundation for’ further 
analysis and sets a pattern for future 
study. 


Scientific competition with the Soviet 


Union has made it axiomatic that what 
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we as a nation do in the field of science 
is of overwhelming importance to national 
welfare. But it is often assumed that 
anything so labeled necessarily contributes 
to scientific research and development. 
Too often merely wearing a laboratory 
technician’s smock or having microscopes 
and other instruments in an office are 
considered sufficient to qualify activities as 
research. Unquestionably, the meaning, 
significance, and relevance of scientific 
activities must be analyzed critically. The 
nation’s research agenda must be reviewed 
carefully. 

In this regard Dr. Cleaveland’s volume is 
quite restrained. Its criticism of scientific 
activities in the six states is muted. 
Largely descriptive in nature, the book 
follows the presentation in the useful 
National Science Foundation surveys of 
Federal Funds for Science. In many 
respects, however, the author’s data speak 
for themselves, and what is said is not 
encouraging. 

The proportion of state research funds 
devoted to agriculture, for instance, will 
not make those happy who are concerned 
about burgeoning metropolitan problems. 
It is not that agriculture should receive 
less support, but rather that other areas 
require more. The general neglect of the 
social sciences should be disturbing to 
readers concerned with this field. 

Dr. Cleaveland’s presentation points to 
many important questions of public policy 
and permits the identification of research 
needed to examine more closely program 
content and administrative processes re- 
lated to state scientific activities. The 
issues associated with the allocation of 
state research dollars require appraisal. 
The extent of political programming of 
research, as in the case of agriculture, needs 
to be evaluated. And, the basic question 
of how decisions with respect to the 
research agenda are made should also be’ 
reviewed. One wonders, for example, 
whether state legislatures are presently so 
constituted and equipped to make wise 
choices and sound policies on spending 
state research funds. 

These are but a few of the problems 
which are implicit in Dr. Cleaveland’s 
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data. Future studies, it is hoped, will 
undertake to deal with them explicitly. 
NORMAN WENGERT 
Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Political Science 
Wayne State University 


WirLamĪm J. Siwr. The Legislative 
Council in the American States. Pp. xiv, 
266. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1959. No price, 


This is an important book for readers 
seeking a comprehensive, incisive, and 
objectively critical study of one of the 
recent innovations in American 
government. It also contains useful data 
for all teachers of American government— 
data throwing light not on the legislative 
council alone but on some of the central 
problems of federalism in the United 
States. 

The legislative councils span of time, 
1933—1960, coincides with what may come 
to be known as the twilight period of 
American state government. The night 
seems hard upon us. It was the hope and 
belief of many of the leading advocates 
and promoters of the legislative council 
that it might-tend to revivify and re- 
invigorate state government, particularly 
the legislative branch. Professor Siffin’s 
book makes clear why this has not hap- 
pened and probably will not. By implica- 
tion at least, it also raises the question 
of whether any sort of structural reform 
can suffice to rescue the states from the 
low estate of mendicant dependency on 
the federal government. 

In interesting narrative the book tells 
of the beginnings of the legislative council 
idea, the political battles to gain its ac- 
ceptance, the plans adopted in such 
pioneering states as Kansas, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Kentucky, its interrelations 
with the earlier legislative reference libra- 
ries and bill-drafting bureaus, and its 
variations under the impact of practical 
politics. 

The author’s judgments are temperate 
and well fortified with documentation. 
The tabular data are effectively presented, 
the Bibliography is excellent, and there is 
a fully adequate Index. Having been an 
attending delegate in the Moot Constitu- 


state . 
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tional Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
December 29-31, 1919, when the legisla- 
tive council was first proposed, the present 
reviewer has found Professor Siffin’s ac- 
count of that occasion especially inter- 
esting. 
CHESTER C. MAXEY 
President, Emeritus 
Whitman College 


FREEMAN CLEAVES. Meade of Gettysburg, 
Pp. xi, 383. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960. $5.00. 


General George Gordon Meade is best 
known to twentieth-century Americans as 
the commanding officer of the Union forces 
in the .important victory at Gettysburg. 
Actually, he had a long and commendable 
military career and has suffered from a 
lack of attention on the part of historians 
and biographers. Mr. Cleaves, author of 
distinguished biographies of William Henry 
Harrison and George H. Thomas, now 
undertakes to remedy the neglect of this 
very solid Union general. 

A graduate of West Point, where his 
record was far from impressive, Meade 
served at various frontier posts, with the 
Army Topographical Engineers, and under 
General Taylor in the Mexican War. Like 
many other young officers, he resigned 
from the army to accept civilian em- 
ployment. 

Meade’s role at Gettysburg has been 
well studied and, especially his failure to 
effect an energetic pursuit of Lee after 
the battle, often criticized. On the other 
hand, there has been no adequate at- 
tempt, in recent years, to appraise Meade’s 
role at such battles as Second Bull Run, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, and in the Wilderness Cam- 
paign. Working carefully through a mass 
of sources—War Office archives and rec- 
ords, regimental histories, reminiscences of 
associates and subordinates, a great many 
manuscript collections, and many news- 
paper files—Mr. Cleaves has sought to 
sift the truth and establish a fair evalua- 
tion of General Meade’s services to the 
Union cause. 

As biography, this leaves much to be 
desired. A scarcity of personal documents 
and papers, especially for the early period, 
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provides an explanation of the author’s 
inability to delineate the man as success- 
fully as he does the officer. The organiza- 
tion, with most of the book devoted to the 
years of war, also leaves something to be 
desired. 
this is excellent. Well researched and 
carefully documented, written in a clear 
and forceful style, this book should begin 
to restore the balance of military ap- 
praisal in favor of a highly competent 
and completely dedicated soldier. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Professor of American History and 
Acting Dean 
State University College of Education 
Cortland, New York ` 


Hupson STRODE.. Jefferson Davis: Con- 
federate President, Pp. xvii, 556. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1959. $6.75. 

Biographical projects have a way of ex- 
panding between original design and fin- 
ished product. Before Hudson Strode 
completed initial research on Jefferson 
Davis, he decided that the Mississippian’s 
career required two volumes rather than 
one for adequate coverage. The first, sub- 
titled American Patriot (1955), brought 
the narrative through secession. The re- 
maining period proved a bigger task than 
the author contemplated; and the present 
book, Confederate President, closes on 
New Year’s Day, 1864. Like the first 
volume, it is historical biography, with 
perspective limited chiefly to political, 
military, and diplomatic history. Eco- 
nomic conditions are largely ignored. The 
author devotes considerable attention to 
social life in Montgomery and Richmond; 
and, as in Volume I, he lightens the nar- 
rative with family affairs that exhibit 
the President as a warm and affectionate 
man. 

Using effectively previous studies of 
Davis and his contemporaries and much 
printed and manuscript material, including 
many fugitive letters and journals, Pro- 
fessor Strode has produced a good though 
hardly a definitive account of the years 
1861-1863. The Jefferson Davis that 
emerges from his pages differs markedly 
from the man often presented by earlier 
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writers. The much maligned President 
becomes a human personality, a lovable 
character in the eyes of intimate acquaint- 
ances who understood the extraordinary 
problems that faced the chief executive. 
Iil-health seldom diminished equilibrium 
and stability, even in periods of mental de- 
pression. Davis outwardly ignored the 
jibes of carping political and military 
critics who needed a scapegoat for Con- 
federate failures; and he cultivated a 
selfless and devoted spirit. Despite opti- 
mism that continued through the darkest 
days of the Confederacy’s history, Pro- 
fessor Strode concludes that “Jefferson 
Davis had a very sound sense of reality.” 

Appraisals of military and political lead- 
ers are usually judicious. The great col- 
laboration of Davis and Lee parallels the 
earlier co-operation of Jefferson and Madi- 
son. Confederate President reflects the 
chief executive’s unlimited confidence in 
Stonewall Jackson and Albert Sidney 
Johnston, whether in victory or defeat; 
and it presents Bragg and Pendleton more 
favorably than many previous works 
evaluated them, Joseph E. Johnston and 
Beauregard were major military prob- 
lems; the first remains an unresolved 
enigma. Faultfinding generals and poli- 
ticlans, among them Wigfall, Stephens, 
Yancey, Rhett, Hunter, and Foote, made 
administration difficult, and the wonder 
grows that the southern Confederacy sur- 
vived so long. Professor Strode’s rehabili-. 
tated Jefferson Davis justifies the decision 
of 1861: delegates to the Montgomery 
Convention actually chose the ablest 
Southerner chief executive. ` 

WENDELL HOLMES. STEPHENSON 
University of Southampton 


ALLAN Nevins. The War for the Union: 
The Improvised War 1861-1862. (Vol. 
1.) Pp. x, 435. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1959. $7.50, 


Despite the intense interest displayed 
in the Civil War, many of the opening 
moves in 1861 have been curiously neg- 
lected. Much has been written, of course, 
about the role of Lincoln, the Fort 
Sumter crisis, and the first battle of Bull 
Run, but for some reason the story of 
the way in which the rival governments 
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—one a recent creation and the other a 
captive of an immature political party— 
geared their states for war is not often 
told. In many respects, however, the 
first year was the most critical and in- 
structive of the war. Whole new armies 
had to be raised, equipped, trained and 
competent officers developed to lead them. 
The border states, uncertain in their 
loyalties, had to be treated gingerly and 
public opinion mobilized for a powerful 
war effort. The events of 1861 may not 
have been as spectacular as those to fol- 
low, but they largely determined the struc- 
ture of the war. 

Professor Nevins has written a fasci- 
nating account of the first year of the 
war. Commencing in March, 1861, he 
shows how North and South each misread 
the signs and miscalculated the determina- 
tion of the other. He describes the strug- 
gle between Blair and Seward for Lincoln’s 
support before, and the struggle between 
Lee and his conscience after, the guns 
fired upon Fort Sumter. He examines the 
failure of the North to hold key arsenals 
at Norfolk and-Harpers Ferry and to make 
good use of the enthusiastic army of volun- 
teers that responded to Lincoln’s call for 
troops to uphold the Union. His treat- 
ment of the first clash of “the greenhorn 
armies” at Bull Run which impressed a 
contemporary observer in Europe as “cer- 
tainly the greatest joke in the world,” 
the struggle for Kentucky and Missouri, 
and the political strains and alignments 
in Washington and the various state capi- 
tals provides fresh insight into some of 
the intricate problems that faced Lincoln’s 
administration during this period of im- 
provisation. And because the army is but 
the mirror of the state, the author has 
also provided a comprehensive view of 
Northern society and institutions at the 
time of the Civil War. i 

The War for the Union deserves high 
rank in the current literature about the 
Civil War. It is well written, evenly bal- 
anced, and obviously the result of exten- 
sive research, including some obscure for- 
eign sources. If much of his material 
is familiar, Professor Nevins has drama- 
tized an original theme—“the impact of 
the war on national character.” Lincoln 
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emerges as a war leader of great promise 
who, despite the failures and frustrations 
of the first year, “was beginning to feel 
his strength; to ride in the tempest, and 
direct the storm.” 
Jay Luvaas 
Assistant Professor of History 
Allegheny College 


PHIL I. MITTERLING. America in the 
Antarctic to 1840. Pp. viii, 201. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1959. 
$5.00. 


For many years the frozen wastes of 
Antarctica seemed as forbidding a terrain 
to historians as to actual explorers. Only 
in the last half century, as exploration 
and settlement have steadily increased, has 
interest been gradually aroused. Never- 
theless, most of the existing works about 
the seventh continent-have come from the 
pathfinders themselves or from an array 
of able witnesses and reporters. The best 
of these journalistic efforts, such as those 
of Sullivan or of Kearns and Britton, are 
reliable surveys of exploration based on 
honest research in memoirs and secondary 
sources. Mr. Mitterling’s study, however, 
is one of the first attempts by a profes- 
sional historian -to subject a phase of 
Antarctic history to closer scrutiny. 

Although this book contains a brief 
analysis of general concepts concerning 
Antarctica as developed before 1800, the 
major portion is devoted to an examination 
of American exploratory enterprise in the 
first four decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. At first, during the years from 
1800 to 1820, it was primarily a greedy 
search for fur that led Yankee sealers to 
the icy wastes. Then, commercial interest 
was combined with curiosity and some 
scientific interest to lead other pioneers 
such as the legendary Nathaniel Palmer 
and the enterprising Benjamin Morrell to 
probe further into the unknown regions. 
The knowledge which these men brought 
back finally led Congress in 1838 to under- 
write the memorable United States Ant- 
arctic Expedition under Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes, While the fascinating 
story of this amazing enterprise constitutes 
fully the second half of this volume a 
critical Bibliography provides further guid- 
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ance for those whose appetite has been 
whetted. 

Mr. Mitterling has endowed his compact 
work with virtues not possessed by its 
journalistic predecessors. He has been 
unsparing in his search for data and has 
delved into a wide array of hitherto un- 
utilized sources ranging from manuscript 
collections to United States Government 
reports. In addition, he has applied criti- 
cal judgment to some controversial epi- 
sodes of Antarctic history, such as the 
dispute over the first discovery. Finally, 
he has done more than tell a mere ad- 
` venture story, for he has tried to set his 
subject into the broader framework not 
only of American diplomatic history but 
also of the relationship between govern- 
ment and science in nineteenth-century 
America. One would hope, therefore, that 
the author will continue his studies on 
these themes since with the present study 
he charts a route into a subject that 
deserves further exploration. 

GERALD D. NASH 

Assistant Professor of History 

Stanford University 


Ricwarp C. Wave. The Urban Frontier: 
The Rise of Western Cities, 1790-1830. 
(Harvard Historical Monographs XLI.) 
Pp. 362. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press under the direction of 
the Department of History, 1959. $6.00. 
This volume is a valuable addition to 

the slowly but surely growing body of 

historical _ literature on American cities. 

Years of careful research and thoughtful 

analysis of contemporary newspapers, 

municipal records, travel journals, and 
older loca! histories’: have enabled the 
author to document what less painstaking 


scholars have only known in a general. 


way: that the organization and develop- 
ment of new territories necessarily gives 
rise to urban centers in the midst of a 
“non-urban” milieu. This is true’ as 
much for the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys 
in the years 1790-1830, as it is for the 
Atlantic seaboard in Carl Bridenbaugh’s 
period, 1625-1742. Within the broad 
centrifugal tides of westward migration 
there are always strong centripetal cur- 
rents of population forming cities, Jn- 
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deed, town sites are located and in some 
cases developed almost before the eager 
farmers bring in their first commercial 
crops. The foundings of Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Lexington, Louisville, and St. Louis- 
all antedate the formation of the state gov- 
ernments which give them “legal” ex- 
istence and which, incidentally, curb their 
authority to tax and cope with mounting 
“urban problems.” Whether such pioneer 
communities survive and grow into cities 
depends, of course, on a multiplicity of 
conditions not all of which are subse- 
quently fulfilled. 

Having founded his towns, Wade is con- 
cerned: first, to trace their rapid rise 
through the beginning of the steamboat 
era, and, secondly, to show that by 1830 
Western urbanization “had produced two 
types of society—one rural and one urban.” 
Growth of the five major centers quickens 
after 1815, though Lexington, due to its 
landlocked position, does not seem to have 
recovered from the commercial depression, 
around 1820. Population of greater Cin- 
cinnati, on the other hand, grew from about 
6,500 in 1816 to more than 26,000 in 
1830; Pittsburgh and environs had reached 
22,000; and Louisville about 13,000. The 
steamboat - was clearly the decisive in- 
fluence, but the successful merchants who 
dominated urban affairs had also realized 
that manufactures offered a much greater 
potential for growth than commerce alone. 
This broadening economic base, in turn, 
had fostered social stratification and led 
to greater ethnic and racial diversity; the 
“Negro problem” was severe in Cincinnati 
during the twenties. 

The fact that economic, social, and cul- 
tural differences emerge, however, does 
not, for this reviewer, justify the conclu- 
sion that the West was divided into “two 
types of society—-one rural and one ur- 
ban.” A dispersed population of low den- 
sity cannot support schools, museums, or 
theaters in the same degree as a concen- 
trated population, but this does not imply 
that “rural” people are indifferent to 
things of the mind or that urbanites are 
enthusiasts for culture. “Urban” and 
“rural” are not opposing community types 
with generically different attributes. In 
making this doubtful distinction, more- 
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over, Wade seems to negate his own cogent 
argument that the urban dimension of 
life is an' integral part of Western com- 
munity organization and structure. Thus, 
-Henry Clay, Thomas Hart Benton, and 
William H. Harrison are not represented 
as “rural agrarian” leaders in national 
affairs; their private interests and public 
activities identify them as “urban” spokes- 
men for the larger Western community. 
- It is unlikely that the urban-rural dichot- 
omy will serve historians any better than 
it has sociologists. . 
Eric E. LAMPARD 
Department of History 
University of Wisconsin 


Ricwarp Warss. Charleston’s Sons of 
Liberty: A Study of the Artisans, 1763- 
1789, Pp. xii, 166. Columbia: Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1959. 
$4.25. 


Here presented is a study of a neglected 
social class in the American Revolution— 
the artisans. It helps to complete an 
analysis of the Revolution along social- 
class lines which has been examined for 
the colonial merchant by Schlesinger, the 
western land speculator by Abernethy, 
and the Virginia planter by Harrell. 

, Charleston was wisely chosen. It ranked 
fourth among the cities of Colonial 
America, was the largest city in the South, 
and contained a powerful artisan popula- 
tion. The master mechanics alone formed 
about 22 percent of its free inhabitants. 

A large majority of the artisans were 
foremost in resisting the colonial policies 
of Great Britain. Economic self-interest, 
Walsh discovers, forced them into this 
course. They opposed the Monetary Act 
of 1764 and the Stamp Act because both 
were deflationary in a postwar period of 
economic depression. No one used more 
‘paper, glass, lead, and paint than they did 
-——all taxed under the Townshend Acts. 
Such duties and the various restrictions 
on colonial manufacturing made competi- 
tion with imported British articles ex- 
tremely difficult. 

A mechanic, perhaps Edward Weyman 
according to Walsh, initiated in Charles- 
ton the opposition to the new, oppressive 
British policy introduced after 1763. In 
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radicals among the planters, notably 
Christopher Gadsden, the radical artisans 
discovered experienced political leadership 
which they followed only until 1778. 

Their break with the radical planters 
is convincingly explained. They wanted 
to prohibit the importation of slaves be- 
cause of the competition of slave labor. 
They opposed the exemption of rice from 
the nonexportation agreement, for a com- 
plete boycott of British markets would 
make certain more markets for their own 
wares in South Carolina. They wanted 
a more representative government than 
the planters, even the radical ones, were l 
willing to allow. 

An explanation of the causes of the 
unswerving loyalism of a minority of the 
artisans is lacking. After the British oc- 
cupied Charleston some of the radical 
artisans were constrained to pretend they 
had returned to their allegiance to the 
Crown. That they would have been com- 
pletely ruined otherwise is adequately de- 
scribed. 

The table of wages shows that skilled 
workmen received good wages in the late 
colonial period: a master carpenter, for 
instance, about two pounds of the current 
money a day and an ordinary one, whether 
Negro or white, about one pound. 

ROBERT Leroy HILLDRUP 

Professor of History 

Mary Washington College 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Rogert E. Scorr. Mexican Government 
in Transition. Pp. 333. ‘Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1959. $5.75. 


“The decision-making process and the 
interaction of interest groups which par- 
ticipate in it” is the focus which Professor 
Scott selects for his analysis of the Mexi- 
can political system. Outlines of this 
methodological approach have appeared in 
several articles published lately in scholarly 
journals, written by members of the Com- 
mittee on Comparative Politics of the 
Social Science Research Council. Ii this 
particular study represents a valid applica- 
tion of Committee models, then the entire 
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Committee design requires a new appraisal. 
Frankly, the study is disappointing: it ig- 
nores the significant issues of Mexican 
politics, incorrectly identifies the official 
party as the focus of effective political 
power, provides us with no case studies, 
and, most surprisingly in a study of inter- 
est groups in the Mexican political process, 
disregards leading foreign interests, social 
clubs, novelists, and intellectual circles as 
well as Masonry and the communications 
elite. 

As the first successful national social 
revolution of the twentieth century, the 
still-unfolding Mexican Revolution consti- 
tutes an important object-lesson for the 
entire underdeveloped world. Nonetheless, 
the study provides no insight here. 
Mexico’s “take-off into sustained growth,” 
to use Professor Rostow’s expression, was 
a painful, valiant, and, at times, bloody 
struggle to toss off the historical shackles 
preventing our southern neighbor from 
establishing a social foundation upon which 
Mexico could build a modern society. 


Why American social scientists, nurtured - 


in the nation which many foreigners re- 
spect as the father of pragmatism, cannot 
grasp the fact that revolutionary action, 
within the context of the image which 
each underdeveloped nation holds of itself, 
may constitute rational action remains a 
mystery. 

The author asserts that “effective- de- 
cision-making takes place in and around 
the revolutionary party.” Organized in- 
dustrial and communal agricultural labor 
wish it were true. Party leadership dreams 
of it, indeed, even speaks of it once a 
week on its regular television program. 
But, once again, this time at the party’s 
third National Assembly, held the last 
week of -March, 1960, party membership 
was restricted to’ a large extent to the 
laboring classes and popular masses. In- 
dustry and commerce, banking and in- 
surance, top level bureaucrats, university 
and normal school administrators, and mili- 
tary men—in short, the interests which 
have really prospered since 1939—are still 
excluded from official party ranks. Are 
we to believe, as Professor Scott con- 
tends, that a proletarian oriented and 
staffed party would sponsor two decades 
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of government favoring its adversaries 
when “effective decision-making took place 
in and around the party?” 

This reviewer prefers to credit Mexican 
leadership with more intelligence and con- 
sistency and, accordingly, to submit that 
effective political power centers in the 
bureaucracy, in which the official party 
plays a very minor role, and in a prag- 
matic, liberal, modern elite composed of 
families and interests dedicated to the 
Revolution and prospering with it. 

FRANK BRANDENBURG 

Mexico City 


ROBERT Lorinc ALLEN. Soviet Influence 
in Latin America: The Role of Economic 
Relations. Pp. x, 108. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press in co-opera- 
tion with the Woodrow Wilson Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, University of 
Virginia, 1959. No price, | 
There has been a great deal of talk 

in recent years about the Soviet “trade 

offensive” in various parts of the world. 

All too much of this discussion has been 

sensationalist. Professor Allen’s book is, 

therefore, most welcome, surveying as it 
does the facts concerning what has al- 
ready occurred in this field insofar as 

Latin America is concerned and giving the 

reader some basis for judging the probable 

trends in the foreseeable future. 

The first part of the work is devoted 
to a more or less detailed survey of how 
much trade has actually occurred between 
the Soviet bloc and the twenty Latin- 
American republics since the Soviet Union 


began its present foreign economic policy 


in 1953, His conclusion, and the figures 
he presents corroborate it, is that this trade 
has been relatively small in volume and 
value, has been concentrated in half a 
dozen countries, and has been sporadic. 
In no year between 1953 and 1958 was 
trade both ways with the Soviet bloc more 
than 2 percent of total Latin-American im- 
ports and exports. 

Later sections of the book deal with the 
role of foreign trade in the economies 
of the respective areas, with the objectives 
of both the Latin-American and the Com- 
munist countries in seeking to increase 
commerce with one another, and with the 
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question of the complementary nature of 
the economies of the two regions. He ends 
with an evaluation of the whole problem 
and of the future prospects for trade. 

Insofar as the Latin Americans are con- 
cerned, Allen points out that they are 
anxious to find new markets for the 
narrow range of exports upon which they 
depend for all their foreign exchange. At 
the same time, they are very anxious to 
find sources from which to obtain the 
capital equipment they need for their 
economic development as well as certain 
basic fuel needs such as oil and coal. 
They are particularly desirous of obtain- 
ing these products at no cost in foreign 
exchange, 

The Soviet Union and its satellites 
dangle the possibility of fulfilling these 
aspirations before the Latin-American 
countries. They argue that through their 
bilateral trading devices they can provide 
the Latin Americans with a number of 
products they need without the necessity 
of payment in precious dollars and pounds, 
since the Soviet bloc works on the basis 
of barter. The attractiveness of these 
offers is heightened by the Latin Ameri- 
cans’ tendency to exaggerate the extent 
of Soviet economic development, accord- 
ing to Allen. 

However, the author feels that, although 
there will be an increase in Latin Ameri- 
can-Iron Curtain trade in the near future 
which will be statistically impressive, there 
are several factors militating against the 
Soviet Union and its associates becoming 
a major factor in Latin-American foreign 
trade. 
willingness or inability of the Soviet Union 
in practice to provide the goods it so 
blithely hints it can make available; the 
red tape and bungling of the Soviet foreign 
trade bureaucracy, the poor quality and 
unfamiliarity of many of the Soviet goods, 
and the needs of the Soviets’ own develop- 
ment program which will seriously limit the 
amount of capital equipment which. the 
Soviet bloc will be able to provide. He 
cites the experiences which Argentina and 
other Latin-American countries have al- 
ready had to buttress his argument. Fi- 
nally, the author holds that the economies 
of the two areas lack the fundamental 


These include the demonstrated un- 
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complementarism which is the economic 
basis for extensive trade. 

There are perhaps two elements which 
Professor Allen does not adequately stress 
and which may weaken his argument in 
actual practice. One is the possible politi- 
cal importance to the Soviet Union of the 
Latin-American countries. Although Allen 
notes this factor, the reviewer would he 
inclined to’ think that he does not stress 
enough the likelihood that, particularly in 
view of the. growing anti-United States 
sentiment in Latin America, the Kremlin 
might well decide that the political gains 
to be made in the United States own back- 
yard would be well worth the economic 
cost of unprofitable trade and loan agree- 
ments with selected Latin-American re- 
publics. 

Second is the fact that the Latin Ameri- 
cans will prefer some markets, no matter 
how insufficient, to none at all. The fact, 
which Allen mentions but does not weigh 
heavily enough, is that the Latin Ameri- 
cans are desperately anxious to get rid of 
their actual or potential surpluses of min- 
eral and agricultural exports, and may well 
be willing to get rid of them on relatively 
poor terms rather than not at all. 

The new Cuban trade and loan agree- 
ments, signed since this book was pub- 
lished, may well indicate whether Professor 
Allen’s conclusions are correct. The ac- 
cords signed by Mikoyan and Castro are 
the most significant development yet in 
Latin American-Soviet economic arrange- 
ments. They are being watched very care- 
fully by the rest of Latin America. They 
will undoubtedly have an important impact 
not only on trade between the Soviet bloc 
and Latin America, but on general eco- 
nomic and political trends south of the Rio 
Grade. l _ 

ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 

Associate Professor 

Rutgers, The State University 


RICHARD N. ApAms. A Community in the 
Andes: Problems and Progress in Mu- 
quiyauyo. Pp. xiv, 251. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1959. 
$4.75. 


This is a report of a. field study in an- 
thropology undertaken in the town of 
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Muquiyauyo, department of Huancayo, 
Peru, during the period August, 1949, to 
May, 1950. 
town, composed of Indians and mestizos, 
had acquired a reputation for being un- 
usually progressive as compared with other 
communities in the region. The study 
sought to explore the nature of this pro- 
gressiveness and to describe how it came 
about. It was hoped that “delineation of 
these traits, besides providing a general 
account of the life in a Peruvian mountain 
community, might help solve problems 
faced in applied anthropology and provide 
a test for hypotheses in anthropological 
theory” (p. xi). 

At first, attention was focused primarily 
on the history of the community as re- 
flected in the town records and in inter- 
views with older residents. Problems faced 
and solved by the community were traced. 
The author found it impossible, however, to 
explain how this particular town, and not 
another, became progressive. He reasoned 
that a community ʻis a unique event and, 
that while certain factors may be selected 
for emphasis, these same factors may be 
present elsewhere and the same events 
might not take place. He, therefore, 
shifted his objective to focus on two goals. 
“First, to provide a description of the life 
of a Central Sierran mestizo and Indian 
- community, since other studies made in 
this geographical region are not readily 
available; and second, to show through the 
recent history of this community how local 
history is directed through the presence of 
a few pressing unsolved problems, how each 
generation makes new attempts to solve 
these problems and in so doing brings 
drastic cultural and social change into the 
community” (p. xii). 

The work is divided into three parts. 
Part I is historical and contains chapters 
on “The Setting Today;” “Land and Popu- 
lation;” “Political and Administrative De- 
velopment;” “Developments in the Re- 
ligious Organization;” “The Change in So- 
cial Class Structure;” and “Influences from 
the Outside.” 

Part IT deals with contemporary life and 
contains chapters dealing with “The Farmer 
and His Land;” “Cultivation and Live- 
stock;” “Crafts and Commerce;” “The 


Evidently, this particular. 
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Home and Women’s Activities;” “Clothing 
and Costume;” “The Cycle of Life;” “Ac- 
tivities of the Community;” and “Recrea- 
tion, Indulgence, and Celebrations.” 

Part ITI is concerned with culture change 
in Muquiyauyo. 

The author presents the following con- 
clusions concerning the process of change: 
1. “Every change that occurred was in it- 
self not too great a change but was an at- 
tempt to solve some problem that faced 
the community at the time” (p. 202); 2. 
“The problems that demand solution are 
defined in terms of the culture of the 
community and the experience of its mem- 
bers” (p. 204); 3. “Not only will the prob- 
Iems be set but the solutions selected will 
be shaped by the culture and experience of 
the community members” (p. 206); 4. 
“Recognition of a problem and the exer- 
tion of efforts to solve it do not necessarily 
bring success” (p. 210); and 5. “In the 
process of solving one problem, new prob- 
lems are often created” (p. 210). 

Thus, while the original objective was 
not achieved, the study is useful in pro- 
viding an analysis of a contemporary com- 
munity in an area where such information 
is scarce and in showing the role of his- 
torical factors in shaping the present com- 
munity patterns. 

N. L. WHETTEN 

Dedn of the Graduate School 

University of Connecticut 


THomas M. Fraser, JR. Rusembilan: A 
Malay Fishing Village in Southern Thai- 
land, (Cornell Studies in Anthropology.) 
Pp. xviii, 281. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1960. $5.75. 


This volume represents the first pub- 
lished study to “encompass the total socio- 
cultural organisation of a Malay commu- 
nity.” It is also the first major piece of 
research carried out among the Malay pop- 
ulation left under Siamese rule with the 
end of British expansion northward up the 
Malay Peninsula. : 

This book is, therefore, doubly welcome. 
As a community study, Dr. Fraser has suc- 
ceeded in giving a rounded picture of vil- 
lage life that rings true for Malay peas- 
antry generally. Features such as “few 
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well defined formal roles of authority,” 
and the lack of effectiveness this leads to 
in organisation beyond the elementary 
family, seem to be typical of Malay society 
everywhere. 

But because of the wideness of his cover- 
age Dr. Fraser is unable to pursue any 
point in great detail, This limitation is 
not, of course, peculiar to the volume 
under review, but a necessary consequence 


of choosing the community study for the, 


presentation of research material. It is, 
however, particularly to be regretted in 
this case where there is no other source on 
the people described. 

In addition to presenting a general pic- 
ture of the society and culture of Rusem- 
bilan, Dr. Fraser is also concerned with 
the problems of the place of the Malay 
community within the Thai nation and the 
process of change within the community. 

With regard to the first of these ques- 
tions he clearly shows to what extent the 
Malays still cling to their separateness and 
keep their contacts with the Thai national 
majority, especially its official representa- 
tives, to a minimum. It would have been 
interesting to know to what extent ir- 
ridentism is still active amongst the Patani 
Malays. The Malay Press in Malaya from 
time to time publishes stories of Siamese 
oppression of Malays in “Patani—recently 
the seizure of Malay newspapers, pictures 
of Malay and other Asian political leaders, 
and the closure of some Arabic schools. 
Frequent contact with Malaya exposes the 
Patani Malays to political ideas in the 
Federation. In the neighboring state of 
Kelantan, state and federal elections were 
won by the Pan-Malayan Islamic party. 
This success is usually explained by the 


great influence of the religious school- 


teachers with the villagers. Dr. Fraser 
tells of the importance of religious educa- 
tion and explains the greater contemporary 
` emphasis on religion as a reaction to 
change and Thai pressure. Does religion 
play a more passive role than in the 
Malayan East Coast States? 
. M. G. SWIFT 

Department of Malay Studies 

University of Malaya 

Kuala Lumpur 
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RoLtanp YouNG and HENRY FoSBROOKE. 
Smoke in the Hills: Political Tension in 
the Morogoro District of Tanganyika. 
Pp. xii, 212. Evanston, Ill.: Northwest- 
ern University Press, 1960. $5.50. 


In general, books about African political 
systems fall into two broad groups: de- 
tailed “functional-structural” studies by 
field anthropologists and the works of 
political scientists, which range from the 
aridly legal to the pompously sociological. 
Each creates its own feeling of dissatis- 
faction. It is the great merit of Smoke in 
the Hills that it avoids the worst extremes 
of either school while attempting to com- 
bine the advantages of. both, This is an 
ambitious attempt which does not wholly 
succeed. Chapters IIT and IV give the 
reader the basic anthropological informa- 
tion on the social structure and the lineage 
system of the Luguru, and were written by 
Mr. Fosbrooke, now Director of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute in Northern 
Rhodesia. While the anthropologist will 
have had his appetite whetted and as a 
consequence will feel frustrated with a 
fare of only forty pages, the political 
scientist, and perhaps the general reader, 
will regard Mr. Fosbrooke’s contribution as 
a difficult obstacle before he is piloted 
into the calmer waters of Indirect Rule 
by Professor Young. But this sort of col- 
laboration is valuable and with a little 
more integration, and possibly agreement 
over vocabulary, has a fruitful future be- 
fore it. 

Smoke in the Hills studies the manner . 
in which social and political changes are 
taking place among the Luguru in the 
Morogoro District of the Eastern Province 
of Tanganyika. The Luguru, who were 
originally a mixture of other tribes, settled 
in the Uluguru Mountains and the plains 
below some 300-400 years ago. In course 
of time, they emerged as a separate tribal 
entity, and, in common with other tribes 
of Tanganyika, were faced with the neces- 
sity of adjusting themselves to European 
methods of administration. 

In one of the most interesting chapters 
in the book, Professor Young shows the 
shortcomings of Cameron’s idea of In- 
direct Rule. The assumption was that some 
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From Empire to Nation 


THE RISE TO SELF-ASSERTION OF ASIAN AND 
AFRICAN PEOPLES 


By Rupert Emerson. One of the twentieth century’s most significant social 
developments is the emergence of national self-assertion and independence among 
the peoples of Asia and Africa. “Natives” have been transformed into ‘‘nationals”’ 
demanding their equal place in a modern world. “Mr. Emerson writes with a 
rare effort at impartiality and does not gloss over the difficult problems involved. 
. . . His thoughtful book will help the reader understand what is happening in 
our day for the first time on a global scale.”—N. Y. Times Book Review $7.75 


The May Fourth Movement 


The 


INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN MODERN CHINA 


By Chow Tse-tsung. In protest against Japanese demands and the decisions 
of Versailles in 1919, the young Chinese intellectuals, steeped in Western ideas, 
initiated a cultural and socio-political reform movement which contributed to the 
rise of Chinese nationalism and communism. It culminated in the Incident of 
May 4th, 1919, when college students demonstrated in Peking against the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. Without understanding this complex development recent 
Chinese history remains a closed book. $10.00 


CIO Challenge to the AFL 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT, 
1935-1941 


. By Walter Galenson. A. study of the most critical period in American labor 


movement history. Prior to 1935, the American unions were weak. By 1941 a 
fundamental change in power relationships enabled them to penetrate the strong- 
holds of industry. This study discusses the split in the AFL and the formation of 
the CIO: presents 18 specific case studies and analyzes various general aspects of 
the labor movement. . 704 pages. 8 pages of significant photographs. $9.75 


Foch Versus Clemenceau 


FRANCE AND GERMAN DISMEMBERMENT, 1918-1919 


By Jere Clemens King. A vivid account of the complex series of negotiations 
and conspiracies concerning the Rhineland’s fate after the first World War—a 
struggle that ended in the victory of Clemenceau and the signing of the Versailles 
treaty. $4.00 


New Zealand, 1769 - 1840 


|B [ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


EARLY YEARS OF WESTERN CONTACT 


By Harrison M. Wright. This first detailed discussion of early Maori-Western 
relations is concerned mostly with the changes wrought upon the Maoris by the 
westerners and also with the effect the Maori civilization had upon the Western 
activities and expectations in New Zealand. It is particularly instructive as a 
demonstration that misunderstanding between East and West is far older than 
our present century. $4.75 
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“Uniquely valuable” 
—N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


THE ERNEST K. LINDLEY: “Emil 
Lengyel, authority on the Middle - 
East, here renders a fine service. . 


CH ANGING — His readable, compreherSive sur- 
vey of the Middle East during the 

last ten years unravels many of 

MIDDLE F AST the complexities. It also contains 
many thought- provoking com- 


by EMIL LEN CYEL ments.” —in The Saturday cer 
ond dont mie Nehru On World History 


A superb. condensation by SAUL K. PADOVER of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s monumental Glimpses of World History. $5.00 
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kind of traditional authority could be 
utilized for modern administrative pur- 
poses. But what was to be done among 
the Luguru who, with no identifiable leader, 
had some 800 lineage heads? Inevitably, 
certain individuals were selected for ad- 
ministrative posts who in many cases took 
advantage of the new situation and thereby 
created fresh tensions within the tradi- 
tional order. 

The change from Indirect Rule to the 
modern local authority is a slow process, 
handicapped by a shortage of trained staff 
and finance. -The District Commissioner 
continues to be the essential, standard- 
maintaining link between the local unit 
and the central government. The time 
when his functions will have been absorbed 
by the town clerk lies in the distant 
future. Professor Young has many per- 
tinent observations to make on this vital 
aspect of developing political institutions. 

In 1955 riots broke “out among the 


Luguru as a protest against the administra- ` 


tion’s introduction of terracing’ in the 
mountains. Professor Young’s analysis of 
the political and social factors which con- 
tributed to the disturbances is excellent. 
There is a chapter on urban government in 
the area, and the new forces generated by 
nationalist politicians are also. scrutinized. 
. The book is illustrated by photographs and 
has end papers locating the area -under 
discussion, 
G. F. ENGHOLM 
Lecturer-in-Charge of Political Science 
Makerere College 
University College of East Africa 
A. J. Meyer. Middle Eastern Capitalism: 
Nine Essays. (Harvard Middle Eastern 
Studies 2.) Pp. viii, 161. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
$3.75. 


In nine lively essays in this small book 
A. J. Meyer, Associate Director of the 
Harvard Center for Middle Eastern Stud- 
ies and Lecturer in Economics at Harvard 
University, tackles some of the basic eco- 
. nomic problems of the Middle East. Be- 
sides that, he deals with the problem of 
Cyprus, the “Copra Boat” economy, and 
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with Turkish land reform, which he calls 
an experiment in moderation. Two chap- 
ters deal with the question of what the 
West can offer: economic doctrine, eco- 
nomic policy, and a point of view. 

` The difference in the attitudes of Mid- 
dle Eastern “oil-rich” countries provides 
an historical analogy, in the author’s view, 
with the economic developments of an- 
other age in England and Spain. ‘The 
former hoisted itself into the position of 
a world power because of the great natural 
resource of those days, gold, corresponding 
in importance to oil today, while Spain lost 
its world-power status and skirted bank- 
ruptcy. Similarly, oil gushers had brought 
Saudi Arabia close to bankruptcy and 
triggered the economic development of 
Iraq. Oil integration is another challeng- 
ing problem mentioned in this book, It 
refers to the petroleum companies’ efforts 
to aid the economy of the producing Mid- 
die Eastern countries by stimulating local 
enterprise—-supplying a large number of 
company jobs; promoting the expenditure 
of wages for locally produced goods; fos- 
tering home-building and, generally, turn- 
ing oil operations into one of the en- 
terprises rather than into “the” Middle 
Eastern enterprise. The companies have 
learned from the nationalization of oil in 
Tran. 

The “demonstration effect,’ popularized 
by James Duesenberry, engages the au- 
thor’s attention, too. This effect is ex- 
pected to foster the revolution of expecta- 
tions in such underdeveloped regions as 
the Middle East by exposing their people 
to a psychological shock treatment of 
showing them the life of the West. By 
viewing Western movies, for instance, the 
Middle East is expected to learn about 
the world in which there are people who 
have nearly everything, instead of pos- 
sessing practically nothing. The results of 
this treatment Meyer says, are less than 
fortunate because they adversely affect the 
flow of private savings into investments, 
one of the great needs of the region. 

In some of these countries, the author 
writes, remarkable skill has been exhibited 
in converting money into productive values, 
such as improved soil and dams, but much 
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more is needed. The United States, lavish 
elsewhere, has paid scant attention to some 
Middle East key countries, and too much 
emphasis has been placed on economically 
unproductive military expenditures. It 
would be remunerative for America to put 
more money into this region—outside oil— 
about half a billion a year. The multi- 
plying effect of such aid would provide the 
United States economy with new frontiers 
of markets. The author also recommends 
closer contacts between America and the 
Middie East, more exchange students, and 
a better understanding on the Americans’ 
part of the people of the Middle East. 
Language study is good but not enough. 
“Fluent arrogance is probably worse than 
uncontaminated arrogance.” 

In sum, the West and particularly 
America, should contribute its share in 
keeping Middle Eastern investment levels 
high. The most important contribution 
toward this end iu the coming decade may 
be the maintenance of the high level of 
oil flow and the resultant high royalties, 
also emigrant remittances, and better mar- 
kets for such cash crops as cotton. Surely, 
this is as safe a program as it is conserva- 
tive. It is to be assumed that such a 
program could serve as the foundation 
upon which more enterprising and bolder 
programs could be built. 

EMIL LENGYEL 

Professor of History 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 


GEORGE LENCzOWSKI. Oil and State in the 
Middle East. Pp. xix, 379. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1960. 
$6.75. 


In the present age of technology, nation- 
alistic fervor, and demographic restlessness, 
it is difficult enough merely to keep abreast 
of the rapidly shifting international scene. 
It is a real public service, therefore, when 
from an authoritative source comes a 
study showing enough of the interplay of 
deep-moving forces in international rela- 
tions to be of value in the consideration of 
foreign policy. Such a study is the one 
under review. Its author, already dis- 
tinguished for his contributions on the 
modern Middle East, has set forth here 
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the result of several years of intensive 
study, much of it pursued in the Middle 
East itself, of the importance of Middle 
East oil in the economy of Western na- 
tions, the relations of oil companies and 
corporate oil combines with host govern- 
ments, and the effects of Western tech- 
nology and industrial enterprise on local 
economies and local populations. The book 
thus deals mainly with relationships and 
problems hardly touched in previous writ- 
ings on oil in the Middle East. 

It is noteworthy that in his treatment of 
major. problems arising in connection with 
oil exploration, production, and transporta- 
tion in and from the Middle East countries, 
the author has paid particular attention to 
legal issues. These have been both niimer- 
ous and varied. They have-drisen, for ex- 
ample, over the validity of chartered con- 
cessions, the inclusiveness of grants, mat- 
ters of corporate taxation in the field and 
at home, and the employment of labor— 
inevitable consequences of the exploitation 
of the principal natural resource in certain 
underdeveloped countries by powerful in-- 
terests from abroad seeking to make a 
profit. The bearing of such questions on 
the shaping of attitudes among peoples in- 
creasingly imbued with the spirit of na- 
tionalism and the outlook for Western oil 
interests in consequence constitutes much 
of the theme of the book.. 

The moral drawn from this theme is 
illustrated in a final section of the book 
dealing with “repercussions of the Suez 
crisis.’ In this case-study are depicted 
the hazardous effects on the Middle East 
oil industry of political developments 
largely unconnected with oil operations. 
The moral, more or less applicable to any 
foreign-operated enterprise in an under- 
developed area, is summarized in the au- 
thor’s observation that “it .. . seems to 
prove that countries passing through the 
ferment of nationalist awakening no longer 
abide solely by consideration of economic 
self-interest.” 

Although not addressed to the general 
public, the book will be of much practical 
interest to the area specialist and the 
political scientist, as well as to the business 
executive with ventures overseas. It should 
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certainly figure prominently in the reading 
lists of students of intérnational relations. 
HALFORD L. HOSKINS 
Senior Specialist in International 
_ Relations 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 
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MICHAEL HARRINGTON and PAUL JACOBS. 
(Eds.). Labor in a Free Society. Pp. 


xi, 186. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- » 


versity-of California Press, 1959. $3.00. 


Last year a Congress which, at the time 
of its election, was widely heralded as the 
most liberal since 1936, proceeded to enact 
union reform legislation strongly opposed 
by organized labor. The passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in the face of deter- 
mined union opposition illustrates the type 
of problem with which today’s labor move- 
ment is faced. 

The task to which Congress set itself, to 


legislate a greater degree of democracy in 


union affairs, forms the central issue of 
this volume. The papers included here 
were presented to leading representatives 
of the labor movement, government, and 
the academic world at a 1958 symposium 
organized under the auspices of the Fund 
for the Republic. Also included is a brief 
summary of the discussion that took place 
at that conference. 

This is a valuable volume for the casual 
reader or the experienced student of the 
labor movement because its well-known 
contributors are ‘discussing issues that go 
to the heart of the union’s function in 
today’s society. 

Perhaps the most stimulating contribu- 
tions in the volume are those by foreign 
observers. Hugh Clegg provides insight 
into the reasons why on the issue of cor- 
ruption British unions have a better record 
than their American counterparts. James 
McClelland traces Australian experience 
with union democracy and points out how 
the threat of Communist infiltration has 
led to greater intervention into the conduct 


of union elections both by the legislature ` 


and the courts. 
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Sumner Slichter’s contribution is painted 
on a broader canvas. He comments on the 
chief interests of unions, the effect of in- 
creased union membership on union gov- 
ernment, wage structure, and the economy 
as a whole. His general conclusion is that 
“business unionism” is too limited a goal 
for today’s labor movement. 

In a piece of a quite different key, Eric 
Fromm applies to the worker his views on 
man and his alienation from society. As 
Fromm sees it, the average worker is un- 
happy at his job, manipulated by manage- 
ment and unions, almost solely interested 
in consumption—keeping up with the 
Joneses—and readily conforms to fairly 
rigid social standards. Fromm’s answer 
is called “humanistic communitarianism,” 
a rather utopian ideal of adjustment and 
creativity which sounds useful, though it 
might prove a somewhat dull life, but no 
practical guidelines for attaining it are 
furnished by its designer. 

Some of the papers focus more directly 
on the problem of democratic procedures 
in unions and in effect cover the ground 
which during the intervening two years, 
has been well explored in the press and the 
Congress. 

Archibald Cox reviews the law before 
Landrum-Griffn ‘on expulsion from union 
membership, union elections, and union 
trusteeship. Arthur Goldberg has a useful 
contribution pointing out the differences 
between the tests of democracy in the 
political sense and democracy as applied 
to union organizations. 

David Cole who has been the grriyaise 
of many inter-union disputes, argues for 


-a more active role by the American Fed- 


eration of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) in enforcing 
union democracy. He suggests an official 
investigatory body armed with subpoena 
powers. However, he does not explore 
whether such a procedure could prove ef- 
fective considering the relatively weak ties 
that bind any national union to the na- 
tional federation. It seems doubtful that 
Cole’s suggestion could be adopted in the. 
absence of additional far-reaching changes 
in union structure. 

Cole also seems more willing than the 
other academic contributors to limit the 
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union member’s freedom of expression on 
basic union issues. He is ready, for ex- 
ample, to deny the right of individual mem- 
bers to disagree with the AFL-CIO “no- 
raiding” policy. While this proposal for 
uniformity of opinion may be questioned, 
Cole has made clear how the traditional 
values of freedom can conflict with tradi- 
tional union objectives. 

l . PETER HENLE 
Assistant Director of Research 
American Federation of Labor and 
‘Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Paur P. Harsrecut, S.J. Pension Funds 
and Economic Power. Pp. 328. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1959, 
$5.00. - 


This volume is one of several recently 
published by The Twentieth Century 
Fund which analyzes the influence that cer- 
tain financial institutions appear to be 

~having upon the basic nature of modern- 
day American capitalism. ` 

The first few chapters attempt to trace 
_the early development of the pension trusts 
as one of the primary centers of power in 
a newly emerging social system; to review 
the role they play in transition whereby 
the power to control property is passing 
from the hands of individual workers, for 
whom the pension trusts exist, to large 
financial institutions; and to examine their 
organization, operation, and. objectives. 
These are followed by chapters dealing 
with considerations of external forces af- 
fecting their development and operation, 
such as the federal government and the 
courts. Finally the growing size of the 
pension trust is reviewed, and the extent 
of its economic power is examined. 

The study ends with a socio-economic- 
legal treatise on the paraproprietal society, 
in which parallels between former eras in 
man’s economic development—the ruling 
principle in Roman property organization, 
the laws of property, the migration of 
power, and the rights and property of the 
wage earner as a member of a pension pro- 
gram-——and the present period of economic 
‘power are drawn together: “. .. Our society 
is called paraproprietal, or beyond prop- 


erty, because in it the connection between - 


man and things, which is another way of 
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saying property, is so attenuated that the 
fundamental function of property is not 
dominant, though it still serves a purpose. 
Certain things began to be called property 
in Western society because they ‘belonged’ 
to a man, pertained to him in a special 
way, were ‘proper’ to him. They were, in 
a sense, the extension of his personality. 
Thus the fundamental notion of property 
is intimately connected with the ideas of 


‘own’ and ‘ownership.’ But there is nothing 


personal about General Motors or the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
this sense. ‘Mine’ and ‘thine’ have very 
little meaning when applied to them. 
Something that is owned by everyone is 
truly owned by no one, Ownership in con- 
nection with the modern institutional or- 
ganization of wealth has. very little of its 
former meaning” (p. 287). 

That the author has been trained as a 
lawyer and not as an economist is evident 
throughout this work; but he has brought 
together some interesting data on a sig- 
nificant new devélopment within the Ameri- 
can economy. ‘This development is in- 
deed ripe for penetrating economic analy- 
sis, 

PauL A. Dopp 

Professor of Economics 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Wirum H. Knowres. Trade Union De- 
velopment and Industrial Relations in 
the British West Indies. Pp. 214. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959. $5.00. 


The British West Indies are in many 
respects a model of an underdeveloped 
area whose political development has raced 
ahead of economic viability. After cen- 
turies of colonial rule based chiefly on the 
decreasingly profitable estate cultivation 
of sugar, self-government and limited fed- 
eration were achieved two years.ago. Com- 
plete independence can probably be at- 
tained but hardly afforded in the face of 
very serious economic backwardness. A 
monocultural agriculture, acute shortages 
of capital and natural resources, excessive 
population growth, high rates of illiteracy 
and semiliteracy, severe unemployment 
and underemployment, inadequate trans- 
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portation and communication systems, dep- 
recatory attitudes toward manual labor 


—these constitute the principal factors. 


militating against even modest economic 


development. Fortunately, there is no 
serious racial problem. 
Against this background Professor 


Knowles has brought together the results 
of his intensive studies of British West 
Indies labor problems and labor move- 
ments, chiefly based on interviews of estate 
owners and managers, union leaders, poli- 
ticlans, and government administrators in 
1953-54. In addition’ to specific analyses 
of the development of labor organizations 
in the different territories, he has devoted 
considerable effort to an explication of the 
peculiar nature and structure of British 
West Indies trade unionism and its most 
significant environmental determinants, to 
the all-important relationships between 
trade unions and the labor-based political 
parties, to the nature and ambitions of 
union leaders, and to the character of the 
industrial relations system which remains 
heavily influenced by traditional and pa- 
ternalistic estate patterns of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

The study has some technical shortcom- 
ings. Most of the interviews took place 


six and seven years ago, well before the . 


formation of the Federation. It is, thére- 
fore, in some respects outdated by the 
course of events, particularly as regards 
the attitudes of those interviewed. The 
author has, however, made an obvious 
effort to stay abreast of developments by 
-including or inserting the most recent 
information available to him. Some chap- 
ters contain substantial sections of dup- 
licate information, for example on the 
impact of the outside world on worker at- 
titudes, on obstacles to union organization, 
and on sources of union leadership. There 
are some parts which seem like summaries 
of field notes, and one occasionally notices 
a peculiar organization of the material, as 
for instance indicated by the statement 
that “The possibility of creating jobs 
through industrialization and the limiting 
of further population growth by contracep- 
tives will be discussed in the chapter on 
trade-union policies” (p.-21). 
Nevertheless, this remains on the whole 
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a competent, insightful, and sympathetic 
treatment of the labor problem in an area 
that is presently overshadowed by the 
more violent events in neighboring parts 
of the Caribbean. Its struggle for a decent 
standard of living in place of poverty and 
economic stagnation commands our under- 
standing and assistance. Students of eco- 
nomic development and of labor move- 
ments and. those who are generally in- 
terested in the social and economic prob- 
lems of this area will benefit considerably 
from Mr. Knowles’ commendable effort. 
Joun P. WINDMULLER 
Associate Professor 
New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 


MartTIn.SEGAL. Wages in the Metropolis: 
Their Influence on the Location of In- 
dustries in the New York Region. Pp. 
xi, 211. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. $4.75. 


In the period since World War II, a 
number of empirical studies of wage be- 
havior in local labor: market areas have 
been made. The book under review here 
differs from the other studies of specific 
labor markets in that it is not concerned 
primarily with the broad problem of wage 
determination but instead it deals with the 
more specific question: How do wages and 


. other labor market conditions affect the 


location of industry in the New York re- 
gion? Consequently, this study will be of 
interest not only to the labor economist 
but also to students of industrial location 
and metropolitan development, as well as 
to those interested specifically in the eco- 
nomic future of-New York. 

The book begins with a discussion of 
the factors that determine which industries 
in the New York area are particularly 
sensitive to labor cost considerations and 
which industries are largely insensitive. 
The author concludes that only about 1 per 
cent of the New York work force is pres- 
ently employed in industries that are under 
powerful pressure to find lower labor costs 
elsewhere and that most of these people 
work in establishments producing low- 
priced lines of garments. Much of the 
remainder of the book is devoted to 4 
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careful analysis of the present and prospec- 
tive status of these “labor-sensitive” in- 
dustries, | 

After demonstrating that at the present 
time New York labor costs in the lower- 
priced garment lines are relatively high, 
Mr. Segal asks whether we can expect 
these interarea differentials to disappear in 
the near future. His conclusion is that 
while various factors—the migration of 
labor, locational shifts’in industry, collec- 
tive bargaining, and minimum wage legisla- 
tion—tend to bring about some conver- 
gence of wages, these forces are not strong 
enough to bring about any quick altera- 
tion in the position of New York as a 
high-paying region. Consequently, the la- 
bor-sensitive industries will continue to be 
under considerable competitive pressure 
from firms in other geographical areas. 

In addition, there are a number of rea- 
sons for thinking that the labor-sensitive 
sector will come under increasing pressure 
from industries within the New York re- 
gion that can pay higher wages and thus 
make it difficult for the labor-sensitive in- 
dustries to attract and hold labor, For 
these reasons, the author is forced to con- 
clude that employment in industries such 
as the lower-priced garment trades is likely 
to decline. However, this does not mean 
that New York is going to become a “de- 
caying”’ or “stagnant” region. It is also 
true that employment in the industries 
for which New York has a special loca- 
tional appeal seems to be increasing more 
rapidly than employment in general. Con- 
sequently, while the composition of the 
New York work force may change, there 
is no reason to expect total employment to 
fall off. ; 

This brief resume does not do full 
justice to the argument of the book. Nor 
does it illustrate the author’s skill in col- 
lecting and processing data as well as in 
applying the insights gleaned from other 
labor market studies to the locational pat- 
tern of New York. The only warning that 
must be given to the reader is that at 
many points this book will raise—but not 
answer—broader issues, such as the inter- 
relation between wages and other factors 
determining location and the implications 
of this case-study for the general subject 
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of location theory. However, this book is 

but one volume in a series on the economic 

development of New York, and these 

broader problems may be considered in- 

other contributions to the series as a whole. 

WILLIAM G. BOWEN 

Assistant Professor of Economics 
Princeton University 


RIcHARD E. Caves. Trade and Economic 
Structure: Models and Methods. Pp. 
viii, 317. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. $6.00. 


With the virtually simultaneous publica- 
tion of this work and a joint book on The 
Canadian Economy with Richard Holton, 
Professor Caves leaps into the rank of 
first-class economists in the field of inter- 
national trade. 

This book, which is a revised thesis, is 
an attempt to sort out and criticize the 
writing of the last sixty or so years on the 
factors affecting the character of trade. 
In a sense, it is a continuation in time of 
Professor Viner’s monumental Studies in 
the Theory of International Trade. But 
Caves is less interested than Viner in ex- 
tending the theory himself. He holds to 
the role of reporter. While most of the 
material is up to date—to 1958—there are 
occasional references to earlier neglected 
items. The main theme throughout the . 
analytical account of the literature on the 
roles of factors of production, conditions of 
production, and demand in.the determina- 
tion of the structure of trade is the clash 
between the neoclassical theory and the- 
Heckscher-Ohlin approach. In the end he 
awards the palm to the classical theory, 
perhaps relying too much on the empirical 
work of MacDougall. 

The virtues of the book are manifold. 
Professor Caves writes well, and not with- 
out humor. His analytical powers are 
keen, and his facility for summarization 
impressive. The coverage is enormous, as 
shown by the twenty-page Bibliography. 
The book is superbly indexed. While the 
separation of positive static from welfare 
and dynamic aspects of the discussion pro- 
vides a certain amount of repetition, the 
book, like Viner’s, is hardly designed for 
discursive reading but is intended as a 


t 
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reference. Since the Index is full and 
clear, the repetition offers no impediment 
to complete understanding. 

There is little to say on the negative 
side. There are some slips, a few points 
on which it is possible to differ with his 
interpretation, and a badly distorted dia- 
gram on page 117. At times, too, the 
analysis becomes overly bookish, focused 
on small and subtle points rather than the 
significant and straightforward. 


But these are minor. blemishes in a major - 


contribution. Professor Caves has put 
students in his debt with his highly useful 
vade mecum through the undergrowth of 
international trade theory. It is difficult 
to know whether we should ask him to 
continue the task, and in particular to re- 
view, as soon as He can read it, the explod- 
ing literature on growth and trade, or to 
regard his critical assignment as complete 
and ask him to “pitch in” and add to the 
verdure. 
C. P. KINDLEBERGER 
Professor of Economics 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


CARL Kaysen and Donatp F. TURNER. 
Antitrust Policy: An Economic and 
Legal Analysis. Pp. xxiii, 345. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959, $7.50. 


Apologists for monopoly have generated 
a fog of rationalization to the effect that: 
monopoly is inevitable, technologically de- 
termined, and socially beneficiént; com- 
petition is destructive, inefficient, and ob- 
solete; antitrust policy is irrational and 
futile; abatement of monopoly would in- 
volve disastrous sacrifices of efficiency. 
The effect, as intended, has been to induce 
public acceptance of, and to paralyze op- 
position to, monopoly; to destroy faith in 
competition and hope for its survival. 


Kaysen and Turner dissipate this murk 


with the bright light of realism and com- 
mon sense. They demonstrate that, in 
most sectors of the economy, monopoly is 
neither inevitable, efficient, nor desirable; 
that competition, given a favorable en- 
vironment, can allocate resources efficiently 
and maximize general welfare; that anti- 
trust, while presently defective, can be 
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transformed into a vital instrument of 
public policy; that monopoly power can be 
reduced without sacrifice of economic or 
technological efficiency. Their goal, then, 
is to reduce the present degree of monopoly 
in the economy and to increase the amount 
and vigor of competition. l 

The focus of their attack is market 
power, defined as a structural situation 
which permits a firm to behave noncom- 
petitively, that is to restrict output and fix 
prices without losing a substantial share 
of the market because of the increased 
output or lower prices of rivals. Evidence 
of market power would include: 1. Failure 
of prices to reflect declines of demand or 
costs or excess capacity; 2. Persistence 
of abnormally high profits; and 3. Failure 
of new rivals to enter the market during 
periods of high profits. Where such mar- 
ket power exists it would be reduced by 
dissolution, divorcement, and divestiture, 
exempting only market power based on 
economies of scale, valid patents, and new 
processes, products, or marketing tech- 
niques. The anticipated result is limita- 
tion of market power, the maximum num- 
ber of producers consistent with efficiency, 
a planned transition from “tight” to 
“Joose” oligopoly. 

Reduction of market power would not 
obviate the necessity for control of busi- 
ness conduct; remaining imperfections in 
markets would require continuous super- 
vision to insure fair dealing. Accordingly, 
the authors would strengthen the antitrust 
laws governing business conduct, particu- 
larly restrictive practices, patents, and 
price discrimination. They would also 
modify regulatory and conservation laws, 
the tax system, government procurement, 
and international trade policies to promote 
competition. 

Some will say the authors go too far, 
others not far enough, in limiting market 
power, but none can deny. they are on the 
right road. Market power is the crux of 
the monopoly problem; it must be limited 
if competition is to survive. Kaysen and 
Turner, in this excellent reconnaissance 
study, have shown how it can be done. 

re Horace M. Gray 

Professor of Economics 

University of Illinois 
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SHIRLEY Bosxey. Problems and Practices 
of Development Banks. Pp. xv, 201. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press 
for the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 1959. No 
price. . 

The present volume is a companion piece 
to the initial study by William Diamond, 
Development Banks, published in 1957. 
Both books are the work of staff members 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and’ Development (IBRD); and 
have come out of the close relations— 
both financial and advisory—between the 
IBRD and these national credit institutions 
which have evolved during recent decades 
in the search for means to finance and, in 
general, to promote economic develop- 
ment in retarded countries. Building on 
the broad discussion in Mr. Diamond’s 
book, Mrs. Boskey makes a detailed pres- 
~ entation of issues in the establishment of 
a development bank and problems in 
operating it. 

Like the earlier volume, this study does 
not attempt a critique of concepts and 
policies of these banks from the stand- 
point of actual and potential contribu- 
tions to development. Instead, it is a 
careful and sensible taxonomy and de- 
scriptive account. Occasionally, to be 
sure, the author goes to a deeper level, 
notably in asserting (p. 50) that the 
“combination of banking and develop- 
mental criteria in investment decisions is 
the distinguishing mark of a development 
bank”; and in that connection, stressing 
the limitations of loan standards which 
insist on “bankable” projects at the ex- 
pense of developmental needs, as well as 
underlining the danger of “developmental” 


standards which threaten the solvency of 


the bank itself. But in subsequent pages 
the author often slips away from this 
complex definition. Particularly in the 
discussion of criteria for loans (pp. 51- 
55), she simply adopts the usual banker’s 
concept that “profitability” is an adequate 
measure of “economic efficiency,” -of “eco- 
nomic importance,” and even of “suf- 
ficiently high economic priority to warrant 
financing by the development bank.” 
Much the same must be said of the discus- 
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sion of policy on interest charges (pp. 75- 
80), where criteria of bank administration 
and solvency take a long precedence over 
developmental considerations. Concepts of 
this kind express the prudence, the care- 
fully restricted outlook, and the concern 
with direct results, which are suitable to 
the commercial banker; but these may not 
be entirely appropriate to the public or 
quasi-public institution which has been 
defined as promoting the long-range de- 
velopment of an entire economy, and must 
do so through all the lean years before 
affluence. 
These ambiguities in the sections on 
criteria and investment policy do not 
minimize the solid worth of this book in 


_ other regards: in assembling the types and 


practices of the actual development banks, 
and in diligently expounding their operating 
problems and their administrative practices. 


- In. fact this volume provides an excellent 


body of material for some future study 
that will evaluate the development banks 


_ and their policies. 


| _ Epwin P. REUBENS 
Associate Professor of Economics 
The City College. 


B. S. Kemsreap. Capital, Interest and 
Profits. Pp. ix, 180. -New. York: John 
, Wiley & Sons, 1959. No price. . 


Over time, theoretical studies on in- 
terest and profits have varied considerably. 
Each study has had its own particular 
emphasis on these returns to special types 
of economic activity. In addition, con- 
cepts of capital, saving, and investment 
have all had special meanings for practi- 
cally every generation of economists, Pro- 
fessor Keirstead has provided a valuable 
service in seeking to clarify the issues on 
these topics and to establish precise theo- 


retical conditions for their functioning. He 


in turn presents his own contribution to 
theoretical advance. After systematically 
examining the nature of capital in society 
and its various yields, he also presents 
several illuminating empirical studies on 
the role of capital formation in economic 
change. 
In the first part of the book, theories o 
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profits, interest, and returns to stock are 
developed: many traditional concepts are 
examined, and some are rejected. A 
valuable graphical summary of the various 
interest rate theories is presented in Chap- 
ter IV. Incidentally, the graph on page 44 
which shows the model of J. B. Clark is 
incorrectly labeled. Although the theory 
of capital developed by Keirstead depends 
` upon other factors than used by Keynes in 
his theory of investment, there are many 
similarities. Keirstead believes that the 
liquidity preference theory of interest, the 
marginal efficiency of capital, and the 
multiplier are crude and misleading con- 
cepts, Likewise, the marginal productivity 
theory of distribution, especially with 
respect to interest, is shown as inadequate. 
He links monetary factors with real eco- 
nomic factors in forging distinctive views 
on interest. He considers that the rate 
of interest which allocates monetary sav- 
ings depends primarily on government 
policy. Use is made of the theories of 
expectations and the element of risk and 
uncertainty. Profit which measures the 
incentive to invest becomes a reward for a 
real cost, necessitating payment either in 
a private enterprise system or in a socialist 
state. For the private sector, the rate of 
economic progress, depends on these en- 
trepreneurial expectations of profits. For 
the public sector, it is blandly asserted the 
rate of economic progress depends on the 
ability of public policy to enforce savings 
and “to use resources effectively.” 

The second part of the book attempts 
to provide empirical evidence for the 
theories developed in the first part. The 
large screen of analysis used tends -to 
blur the most valuable points emerging 
from the theories. There are five inter- 
esting essays which are unrelated apart 
from the narrow strands of reference to 
capital formation in economic develop- 
ment and the business cycle. One of these 
is a chapter on capital formation in “con- 
ventional societies,’ meaning stagnant, 
capital-deficient, underdeveloped societies. 
This unfolds as an historical survey of the 
ways by which shocks produce progressive 


economic growth. Another essay deals 


with the lack of response to capital inflow 
in the economic development of New- 
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foundland. Progressive economies can be 
maintained by favorable entrepreneurial 
profit expectations or by adequate amounts 
of forced savings. Capital from abroad 
by itself may be insufficient to provide 
the necessary stimulus. 

Professor Keirstead’s relatively hart 
book contains much information. Relief 
is given to the logical inquiry by the asides 
on such unrelated topics as Russian rou- 
lette and the social role of the automobile. 
The consequence is that the same topics 
escape full critical focus. The book never- 
theless represents a worth-while contribu- 
tion on the important subjects it examines. 

KENNETH J. ROTHWELL ` 

Asini Professor of Economics 

Bucknell University 
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Luicr LAURENTI. Property Values and 
Race: Studies in Seven Cities. (Special 
Research Report to the Commission on 
Race and Housing.) Pp. xix, 256. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1960. $6.00. 


This study, one of a series on the hous- - 
ing problems of minority groups, is an 
analysis of the effects of urban migra- 
tions by nonwhites on real estate prices. 
Up to now, the issue had been joined by 
ad hoc opinions of realtors and land spe- 
cialists who insisted that prices invariably 
collapsed and by experts in race relations 
who have countered “no” or “not neces- 
sarily.” Dr. Laurenti joins those who say 
“not necessarily.” ° 

He has arrived at his conclusion by 
taking a number of neighborhoods infil- 
trated by nonwhites in varying degrees 
and patterns, then pairing them with com- 
parable white study-areas and checking the 
sales prices of both over a period of years. 
The bulk of his statistical evidence is based 
on original studies he made in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, California, and in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He then cites 
and analyzes studies conducted independ- 
ently by others in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Detroit, and Portland, Oregon, which ar- 
rive at the same conclusions. 
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Although he has found that “the entry 
of non-whites into previously all-white 
neighborhoods was much more often as- 
sociated with price improvement or stability 
than with price weakening,” he tempers 
this with a finding that “no single or 
uniform pattern of non-white influence on 
property prices could be detected.” It 
depends, he concludes, on any one of ten 
variables which may raise or lower prices 
or not affect them at all. 

Dr. Laurenti’s project, involving as it 
did the collection of price data from 1943 
_to 1955, on almost 10,000 individual sales, 
was an arduous piece of work and is an 
important contribution to the racial-rela- 
tions field. It will be cited by civic groups 
in the numerous cities in which Negroes 
are moving into white areas. 

How much effect his conclusions will 
have in settling the fears of white owners 
or in changing the minds of the real estate 
people is another matter. Price in the 
real estate market is governed by many 
intangibles, including bias, the. prepos- 
sessions of mortgage lenders, and the 
emotions, controllable and uncontrollable, 
of home-owners. As the author himself 
concludes, there are no two cases and no 
two areas alike. An issue which has 
sparked mob action and dynamitings in 
Chicago, Miami, and elsewhere will not 
be put to rest by a disquisition. 

Its main value will be to challenge the 
pat charge made by experts and pseudo- 
experts that values are always affected 
adversely by a minority infiltration. I 
hope, however, that it will not be cited— 
as it already has been—as proof absolute 
that minority in-migrations improve values. 

Nor should the implication be drawn 
from it that market values are the only 
aspects with which home-owners are con- 
cerned. They may make money by selling 
to Negroes, yet oppose the shift in color 
compositions of their ‘schools, neighbors, 
and associations. The problem is far too 
complex to be based on whether the arrival 
of a Negro neighbor is financially a boon 
or a bane. Many more hypotheses remain 
to be framed, many more fictions chal- 
lenged, many more programs promulgated 
before all the facts are revealed and real 
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headway made toward understanding this 
sensitive issue in its complete context. 
CHARLES ABRAMS 
Professor of Housing and 
City Planning- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


LEONARD REISSMAN. Class in American 
Society. Pp. xii, 436. Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press, 1959. $6.75. 


Leonard Reissman has written an ex- 
cellent new book ‘on the increasingly popu- 
lar subject of class relations in American 
society. Although written primarily for 
graduate and undergraduate students of 
social stratification, this book’s thorough 
coverage of the literature in a clear and 
jargon-free style should provide social 
scientists of allied disciplines to sociology, 
as well as the layman, with an excellent 
introduction to the subject. 

The book is systematic and analytical. 
Though he covers the theoretical and 
substantive literature in an objective and‘ 
comprehensive manner, Reissman has his 
own point of view. Thus he stresses that, 
while status-striving and the manipula- 
tion of the psychological nuances of class 
distinctions are important aspects of Amer- 
ican social life, it is the attempt to under- 
stand the differential distribution of social, 
economic, and political power which, in 
the last analysis, makes the class concept 
a crucial variable in the study of human 
relations. Thus, one would hope that this 
book will be widely read as an antidote to 
the point of view recently popularized, 
for instance, in Vance Packard’s summary 
of the sociological literature on status- 
striving. 

While modern Americans are apparently 
preoccupied with social class and status- 
striving, this has not always been the 
case. Reissman traces the development of 
our traditional view of America as “the 
land of equality and mobility, free of the 
Old-World devils of feudal caste, nobility, 
royalty, and servile masses. He con- 
vincingly shows how the doctrines of Karl 
Marx and his emphasis on the class strug- 
gle had little appeal for a nation with a 
frontier psychology; how the Protestant 
ethic and Horatio Alger myths led Ameri- 
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cans to stress the possibility of any man 
succeeding as long as he was willing to 
work, and had some luck and some brains; 
and finally how the ideology of individual- 
ism, supported to a great extent in fact, 
lead both social scientists and laymen in 
America to avoid the issue of class until 
comparatively recently. 

With our peculiar historical background, 
then, it was not until the late nineteen- 
thirties and nineteen-forties that American 
. social scientists began to stress the class 
concept. While the publication of the 
Communist Manifesto, in 1848, according 
to Reissman, set the tone of European 
class analysis and the European intel- 
lectual’s interest in history as primarily a 
class struggle, it was not until the Ameri- 
can anthropologist, W. Lloyd Warner, 
began publishing his thorough and detailed 
studies of the status systems in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts (Yankee City) in the 
nineteen-forties that American sociologists 
engaged in the study of class earnestly. 

This book not only outlines why and 
how our society eventually developed .a 
class system and how the sociological in- 
terest in the system arose, it also discusses 
the important class theories, Marxian, 
functional, Weberian, and Warnerian; and 
social mobility, especially within the busi- 
ness and managerial elites; outlines what 
we know about the structure of national 
and local class systems; and summarizes 
the extensive literature on the social 
psychology of class values, attitudes, and 
behavior patterns. All in all, the book is 
comprehensive, clearly written, and in- 
teresting. 

7 E. DicBy BALTZELL 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


REINHARD Benpix. Max Weber: An In- 
tellectual Portrait. Pp. 480. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
1960. $5.75. 


Bendix’s exposition of some of Max 
Weber’s early untranslated studies, that 
initiates this book, introduces the reader 
at once to Weber’s lifelong concern with 
modern Western individualism and ration- 
ality that led him to explore the many 
facets and ramifications of these puzzling 
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phenomena in his vast studies in the fields 


of the sociology of religion and of politics. 

This may suggest what is old and what 
is new in Bendix’s undertaking. Old is 
the content of Weber’s major works, most 
of which are by now available in .English. 
New, substantively, is the presentation 
of some, but not all, of those not yet 
translated; new, theoretically, is the sys- 
tematization of Weber’s opus, its inter- 
pretation. This interpretation is thought- 
ful and illuminating. It traces, above all, 
the logical and conceptual order that 
pervades Weber’s studies; it explores their 
relation to his biography and to his and 
our time in only a minor way. There is 
very little information provided on Weber’s 
antecedents and descendants, on the anal- 
yses and repercussions of his work, on the 
controversies it engendered, on the ques- 
tions of what has remained of it, what 
has been superseded, and why. At best, 
Bendix’s book thus is “an intellectual 
portrait” for those who must acquaint 
themselves with the content: of Weber’s 
studies before they can approach the tradi- 
tions in which he stood and appreciate 
the extent to which he transcended them. 
Not only historically, but systematically, 
too, the book is frustrating, for it does not 
pull together the ordering of Weber’s work 
that is presented throughout. One of the 
intellectual and historical problems of our 
time that Weber helped raise and even, if 
I may say so, personified—the relation 
between participation in history and sys- 
tematic study of social affairs—is just 
broached, and only toward the very end, 
when Bendix expounds Weber’s “political 
judgments and forecasts” (p. 456). Who 
was Weber the student of history; who, 
the systematic social scientist turning away 
from history; who, for that matter, the 


. methodologist? 


The book raises many more particular 
questions--I wish I had space to mention 
at least some of them. It clarifies and 
enlightens the thoughts of even the student 
who thinks he is familiar with Weber. 
Also, it will lead many readers to Weber 
himself, though it might prevent others, 
content with this summary, from turning 
to him. While I can understand Bendix’s 
desire to see the result of his painstaking 
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and impressive effort in print, I still wish 


he had abandoned the project for a while 
and then finally refashioned it into a truly 
intellectual portrait of Max Weber. 
Kurt H. Wore 
Department of Sociology 
Brandeis University 


PauL K. Conger. Tomorrow a New 
World: The New Deal Community 
Program. Pp. ix, 350. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1959. $6. 00. 


This is a book that needed to be written. 
It is not too clear that it presents a 
thesis, but it does present a record, a 
‘record which this reviewer feared might 
never be written with care and meticulous- 
ness. The compiling and interpreting of 
this record was not easy. but it has been 
done excellently. It is a record of the 
one-hundred communities built during the 
New Deal era. 

The nearest moat to a thesis is that 


all of these communities and community | 


schemes were rooted in the century-old 
prescription of “refuge in the land” or 
“back to the land,” for alleviating the 
growing pains of urban industrialism. The 
author traces the history of this prescrip- 
. tion from Thomas Jefferson’s agrarianism 
to the National Recovery Act of 1933, 
` one section of which provided for relieving 
urban unemployment by developing: sub- 
sistence homesteads cn the periphery of 
large industrial centers. Added to this 
was the idea, and ideal, of bringing the 
conveniences of urban living to the people 
on the land. 

To this general thesis was added the 
struggle between bureaucratic and decen- 
tralized methods of building and operating 


these newly established communities: and ` 


between individualism and collectivism. 
The author recognizes the oversimplifica- 
tion, and thus the inadequacies, of these 
dichotomous characterizations of contend- 
ing forces and personalities represented in 
the hectic and continuous contention con- 
cerning each of these communities and pro- 
grams. This reviewer, who worked in 
three of these community programs, prob- 
ably even more than the author, knows 
that the presentation of the ideologies of 


the chief architects of these programs is 


. great help in doing 
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not only inadequate but precarious. But 
one of the merits of his account is that 
by such treatment, he was able to tread 
through a confusion of events which has 
thus far kept anyone else from writing a 
systematic account of one of the most 
significant series of experiments of the 
New Deal era. 

Many, probably most, of the readers of 
this book will be more deeply interested 
in the ideological struggle waged in the 
planning and building of the communities 
than they will in the detailed descriptions 
of the communities themselves, or in what 
may appear to them to be the petty, even 
crank, ideas of many of the would-be 
contenders in the struggle. But to the 
extent that they disregard these details, 
they will fail to know what happens to 
ideologies when they are subject to the 
democratic process of. the opposition of 
public opinion and sentiment and are put 
to the test of placing practical projects on 
the ground. This is the story which the 
detailed descriptions of programs and 
projects tell, It is the chief merit of the 
book, not only because it accomplished a 
difficult task, but because it shows, from 
the record, why even highly desirable 
changes cannot, in an affluent society, be 
accomplished by a “great leap forward.” . 

Cart C. TAYLOR : 

Consultant on Rural Development 

Ford Foundation 


Maovrice R. Stern. The Eclipse of Com- 
munity: An Interpretation of American 
Studies. .Pp. 354. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. $6.00. 
“A developed litetary imagination is a 

, and no less in report- 

ing, @ community study,” says Maurice 

Stein, and while he did not intend it, he 

provided a compliment for his own work. 
Professor Stein is a polished and clear- 

thinking writer. He had something im- 
portant to say about communities. He 
organized an impressive array of materials 
about his subject and presented his 
thoughts in a very orderly way. His re- 
marks and insights related to the several 
summaries of community studies made 
by him are of a high order ‘in the tradi- 
dition of scholarship, 
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Professor Stein divides his work into 
three parts. The first concerns itself with 
the historical roots of community study in 
which the works of Park, the Lynds, and 
Warner are discussed in a thoroughly en- 
ergetic and analytical way to provide a 
tentative theory of American communities. 

In the second portion of his work, Stein 
brings us up to date through insightful 
reviews of the social structure studies 
which underlie our modern social sciences. 
“Street-corner society,” bohemia, caste and 
class—the traditional ‘structure studies— 
are brought into current focus with mean- 
ingful discussions of World War II military 
communities and the popular revelations 
of the inner workings of suburbia. 

The whole work is rather uniquely sum- 
marized in its remaining portion by turn- 
ing the foregoing material before three 


different professional lenses, anthropolog-' 


ical, psychoanalytic, and sociological, to 
allow the reader to view facets of com- 
munity concepts in differing but congenial 
perspectives. 

The book is a very useful one for serious 
students of community in that it brings 
together many scattered and obscure ma- 
terials in a vital and fresh way. It provides 
cues for empirical research by telling us 
-where we are now in regard to community 
study. It is written without pomposity 
and in a manner to attract any but the 
very superficial reader. 

Recognizing how difficult it is to give 
titles to books, I reluctantly say that I had 
some difficulty with the title of this one, 
and vowed several times while reading the 
book that I would try to figure out what 
the title really meant, but never did. 
Suffice it to say, the reviewer thought 
highly of the book itself, and gratefully 
leaves the title to each reader. 

FLroyp HUNTER 

School of Social Work 

University of North Carolina 


H. WARREN DuNnHAM and S. Kirson 
WEINBERG. The Culture of the State 
Mental Hospital. Pp. xxiii, 284. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1960. 
$5.00.. i 


The state mental hospitals of our’ nation 
are undoubtedly among the best places in 


we 
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the world for studying the problems of 
bureaucracy. And one of the favorite 
sports of medical sociologists, who are of 
course professional antibureaucrats, is 
hurling brick-bats at the long pilloried state 
mental hospital system. Dunham and 
Weinberg, in their study entitled The 
Culture of the State Mental Hospital, 
indulge themselves in this familiar ex- 
ercise in ballistic skill. As one who favors 
the underdog, this reviewer’s attention was 
accordingly divided between indignation at, 
and compassion for, the generally under- 
paid, usually ill-trained, and invariably 
poorly supported staffs of state hospitals 
for the mentally ill. 

The data-collecting phase of the Dun- 
ham and Weinberg study was conducted at 
Columbus (Ohio) State Hospital between 
April and December 1946, Although the 
information presented in this work thus 
dates from the pretranquilizer era, when 
insulin and metrazol shock therapies were 
still fashionable, and physical restraints, 
such as ankle chains and strait jackets, 
were occasionally employed even in hu- 
manely operated institutions, the authors 
do not hesitate to claim that their study 
is representative of the current situation. 
Similarly rash assertions characterize the 
whole work: thus in the first chapter we 
are informed that “of all the mentally ill 
in our society, 97.6 per cent (as of 1947) 
are being cared for and treated in state 
hospitals”; and in the last, it is announced 
that this study has provided “ample evi- 
dence” for the statement that “the existing 
cultural climate’ of the state mental hospital 
affects the patient adversely.” Period, 
there is no qualification of this statement 
and no context of comparison. Nor should 
any be expected, for the tone of the work 
is polemical, and the jargon of social 
science is inter-larded with the argot of 
unqualified opprobrium applied to the 
hospital staff, such as “backward,” “para- 
noid,” and so forth. 

The virtue of the study, as well as its 
weakness, lies in the straightforward iden- 


. tification of the researchers with the pa- 


tients rather than the hospital staff. After 
an initial two-chapter presentation of the ’ 
history of the Columbus State Hospital 
and of the “employee culture,” the re- 
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maining mne chapters are devoted to an 
earnest attempt to portray the desperate 
efforts of the right-less, honor-less, and 


power-less patient to retain self-respect ` 


and to wm eventual feledse. The book’s 
primary value lies in its recognition that 
the patienc is encumbered in these efforts 
not only by his illness but also by the 
reality prcblems of survival in an institu- 
tion manr of whose staff members are 
more concerned with patient-control than 
with therapy. But, despité a sprinkling 
of statistical tables, liberal quotations 
from patient interviews, and the propound- 
ing of numbered findings, the study im- 
presses this reviewer more as a diatribe 
than the ethnography it claims to be. 
State hospital staff members, like head 
hunters:ard cannibals, are after ali mem- 
bers of tke human race. However much 
as citizen: we disapprove of certain of 
their practices, as scientists we attempt to 
understanc them, even if our ulterior 
motive is reform. ‘The justification for 
this dispassionate approach is that it is 
much easér to eliminate that which we 
understanc than it is that which we merely 
abhor. l 

Dr. Dunham and Dr. Weinberg make 


again the familar and generally agreed | 


upon, even by state hospital staffs, point 
that the emotional milieu of the state 
hospital is ofttimes antitherapeutic. It is 
unfortunate that they have not turned their 
creative talents to the analysis of the 
reasons fcr the unsavory aspects of the 
system anc the discovery of the practical 
remedies which might lead it to a state 
of higher grace. Such a voyage of dis- 
covery mizht reveal that, the problem lies 
less with hospital staffs than wita state 
legislatures and the citizenry at large. 
ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 
Senior Research Associate in 
Anthropology 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute 


K. IsHwA2AN. Family Life in the Nether- 
lands. Pp. xi, 291. The Hague: 
Uitgevezij Van Keulen, 1959. 19°50 
guilders. 

There are two extraordinary features of 
the book under review. First, the author 
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has reversed the usual direction of a social 
scientist going into the “field”; he has 
come west from India to study the family 
in The Netherlands. Second, while soci- 
ologists generally believe that the family 
in Western countries has shrunk in func- 
tions and in influence under the impact 
of industrialization and urbanization, Ish- 
waran does not share this belief. 

Because he wished to conduct his study 
in the English language, he confined his 
study to university students. He had 
411 respondents to a 52-item question- 
naire. Eighty of these subjects also par- 
ticipated in intensive interviews. On the 
basis of these procedures the author de- 
scribes the recent and contemporary family 
in the segment of Dutch society rep- 
resented by the students. 

In presenting the general cultural back- . 


ground the author asserts that religion is 


one of the important influences contribut- 
ing to the stability and integration of the 
Dutch family. In the rural regions which 
he studied there is, he asserts, a direct 
relationship between the size of farm and 
the occurrence of the extended family. 
He believes that Dutch women are reared 
to be more oriented toward a life of 
marriage and domestic activity than are 
women in comparable Western countries. 

The book is designed, however, not to 
describe the Dutch family but to determine 
whether or not it has changed “in its 
essentials” since the turn of the century, a 
period during which Dutch society has 
been undergoing social change. This 
question ‘requires (a) an explanation of 
what is meant by “essentials,” (b) com- 
parable data with respect to these essentials 
for at least the end-points of a sixty-year 
span, and (c) the specification of a pro- 


‘cedure in terms of which a decision can 


be made as to whether the data do or 
do not support the conclusion that the 
Dutch family has changed in its essentials. 

With respect to the first of these points 
the author asserts that the “essentials” are 
institutionalized ways of fulfilling four core 
functions of the family as distinguished by 
Kingsley Davis: reproduction, maintenance, 
socialization, and placement of the indi- 
vidual in the larger social systems. This 
specification of the meaning of “essentials” 


`u 
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is very satisfactory to the reviewer, but 
it is distressing then to discover that data 
are not presented systematically in terms 
of the core functions. 

On the second point it is uncertain just 
what information the author has on trends. 
At two points in the book he addresses 
the question. Once he refers to agencies 
and governmental bureaus which supplied 
“indirect material on which we drew sub- 
stantially” (p. 7). At the other point he 
says that his information on the “attitudes 
and practices . . . fifty to a hundred years 
ago... has been gained from sources such 
as informants, statistics and general lit- 
erature” (p. 219). There are a few tables 
reporting trend data with respect to such 


series as birth rates, divorce rates, and . 


the participation of women in the labor 
force, but this reader could find no firm 
evidence on attitudes during the early 
period. 

The absence of a formal procedure 
leaves the critical reader in doubt. Oc- 
casionally conclusions appear without sup- 
porting evidence, but the pattern of pres- 
entation is for the author to assert that the 
data do not support the generally held 
presumption of a change, then to indicate 
that, of course, the data do show some 
change, and finally after having specified 
some of the evidence showing change, to 
leave the reader; with the uncomfortable 
feeling that it was virtually’ a matter of 
individual taste whether the change or the 
continuity should be emphasized. This 
reader derives the impression that if 
Ishwaran has a value-position he wishes 
the data to sustain, it is that most soci- 
ologists are wrong and the Dutch family 
has not changed in its essentials. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the task which 
the author set for himself could have been 
carried out but not by the ethnographic 
procedure used. For example, with respect 
to the function of socialization it would 
have been possible to show whether or 
not there has been an increase in the 
average number of years of schooling and 
in the average number of hours spent in 
school per year. An increase in either or 
both of these series would imply a re- 
duction in the proportion of the socializing 
function being carried out by the family, 
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and- surely American data support the 
conclusion that there has been a reduction. 

Despite this reviewer’s opinion that 
Tshwaran’s method cannot lead to a con- 
clusion about his central question, the 
book still has numerous virtues. His de- 
scriptive observations seem useful and 
informative. An interesting feature is 
the presentation of nine accounts of “a 
day at home.” And he is at times felici- 
tous in his diction and conceptualizing 
as, for example, when he characterizes the 
relationships between cousins as that of 
“ascribed friends.” 

ROBERT F. WINCH 
Professor of Sociology l 
Northwestern University 


OrvitLE G. Brim, Jr. Education for 
Child Rearing. Pp. 362. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. $5.00. 


It appears that parent education in the 
United States has passed through two 
historical stages and entered upon the third. 
The first, which characterizes all simple, 
folk societies, is the informal preparation 
of men and women for their roles as 
parents. Then, with industrialization, the 
culture becomes more complex and the 
informal preparation for parenthood gives 
way in part to formal preparation. Parent 
education, extant for more than half a 
century, is a manifestation of this change. 
And more recently still, with the coming 
of age of the social sciences, we have 
entered upon the third stage, namely, the 
critical appraisal of parent education from 
the standpoint of ‘social science. 

This book by Brim, undertaken at the 
behest of the Child Study Association of 
America and with the support of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, is the most 
searching and comprehensive study to date 
of the field of parent education from the 
standpoint of social science. The assump- 


tions, objectives, procedures, and results 


of parent education are scrutinized, the 
deficiencies set forth, and the elements of 
a sound approach suggested. All of this 
is done with care, competence, and un- 
usual clarity. The most significant part 
of the book is an evaluation of all the 
studies, the good and the bad, dealing 
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with the results af parent education pro- 
grams. The review concludes on the pes- 
simistic note tha: the results are incon- 
clusive.. We do not know how efective 
parent education is in changing farents 
or children. We have, then, become self- 
conscious and critical about the educational 
process in adulthcod, but we have not yet 
developed sufficiently rational and sophis- 
ticated methods tc enable us to know with 
confidence what we are accomplishing. 
That remains as a challenge for the future. 
M. F. NIMKOFF 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Florida State University 


Irvine D. Harris. Normal Children and 

` Mothers: Their Emotional Opportunities 
and Obstacles. Pp. x, 287. G-encoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1959. $6.00. 


The major portion of this text is de- 
voted to a discussion and interpretation of 
the data obtained -in an investigation of 
the concepts of normality and latency, 
which was undecttaken by‘ a diagnostic 
team from the psychoanalytically oriented 
staff of the Illincis Institute for Juvenile 
Research. The Appendixes incluce ab- 
breviated protoccls of the twenty-eight 
boys and twenty-six girls who, with their 
mothers, comprised the sample population. 
These “Varieties of Normality (54 Pro- 
files)” serve as aa extension of the basic 
theme of the bcok, emphasis upcn the 
richness of the’ variety of human nature 
and the wealth of appropriate solutions to 
normal growth problems. 

The eight- and aine-year old children, of 
diverse socio-ecoromic backgrounds, were 
selected on the besis of their adjustability 
at school. Since only one half of the 
fathers expressed their willingness to par- 
ticipate, the investigators did not pursue 
their original intert to include both parents 
in all aspects of tke studv. The acceptance 
of this limitation appears regrettable, for 
it would seem a tenable supposition that 
research involving twenty-seven children 
and both parents might have yielded re- 
sults which were less tautological and 
potentially more valuable than those of 
this study, which is primarily one of 
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dyadic relationships between children and 
mothers. : 

As implied, much of the data serves to 
substantiate earlier expressed concepts of 
child development, particularly those of 
Erikson, Havighurst, Bossard, and Boll. 
The more unique contributions are those 
of the eStablishment of “rough” criteria 
for optimal normality in mothers and 
children. The criteria for the children 
were the outcome of the identification of 
six items which were considered the crucial 
differentiation among the fairly well, the 
well, and the very well-adjusted children 
of both sexes. These items were elicited 
from the mothers with regard to weaning 
and sibling rivalry; the responses of the 
children to two'of the Despert Fables; 
and the children’s modes of socialization 
and discharge of hostility as revealed in 
the psychiatric interviews. 

The criteria for the children are stated 
as follows: “(1) a psychological readiness 
(based on previous experience) to open 
up to the environment outside the family; 
and (2) an active impulse life which 
prepares the child for the impulse storms 
of puberty” (p. 28). The criteria for the 
mothers are considered to be those of 
warm dependability, understanding, ` cor- 
rection of the emotional climate afforded 
by their mothers if needed, and feelings of 
affection for their fathers. Approximately 


25 percent of both groups met these high 


expectations, while the majority could be 
considered as occupying various places on 
a continuum of mental health with the 
optimal group representing one extreme. 
The optimal group of children were among 
those checked four years later at puberty, 
and their sound adjustment in the school 
had been maintained. 

Despite the reassuring tenor of the 
entire volume, the most meaningful use 
of this work would be that of encouraging 
parents to arrive at answers to questions, 
almost inevitably aroused in its reading, in 
individual or group counseling sessions. 

DorotHy A. MEREDITH 

Staff Counselor 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


Ricuarp H. Survocx. The University of 
Pennsylvania Faculty: A Study in Amer- 
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ican Higher Education. 
delphia: University 
Press, 1959. .$5.00. 


Pp. 259. Phila- 
of Pennsylvania 


Since 1954 the University of Pennsyl- 


vania has been engaged in one of the 
best conceived and most thorough self 
surveys ever undertaken by an American 
college or university. This volume con- 
stitutes one of its products. 

Professor Shryock, a distinguished med- 
ical historian and 1951 president of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (A.A.U.P.), gathered his data by 
interviewing a random sampling of mem- 
bers of the Arts College faculty of the 
University, approximately one in four of 
each rank; by visiting, interviewing, and 
corresponding with faculty members in 
American and European universities and 
by exploring the literature including the 
other studies of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Survey. He presents his findings in 
fluent prose uncluttered by excessive 
statistics. 

These findings cluster about two foci: 
his conviction that the prime function of 
“a real university” must be research and 
his strong advocacy of closer faculty par- 
ticipation in institutional policy-making. 
He also makes more than a score of 
pertinent recommendations about how 
faculty performance and morale might be 
improved, but these can only be cited as 
predominantly worthy if not insistent. The 
- 400 words allotted the reviewer must be 
employed in the discussion of Professor 
Shryock’s two pivotal propositions. 

The first of them he states most forth- 
rightly in the following passage: “The 
policy which a real university should fol- 
low, in confronting the respective claims 
of teaching and of research, can be stated 
quite simply. Every effort should be made 
to improve teaching within the limits set 
by the primary obligation to research. By 
the same token, any program to improve 
teaching which will inhibit research—for 
example, staffing a department largely with 
‘scholar-teachers’ rather than with ‘scholar- 
writers’—should be suspect” (p. 38). 
Professor Shryock reports that this state- 
ment represents the opinion of the majority 
of the faculty members he interviewed, but 
he does not assess the points of view of 
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the dissenting minority or of other critics 
of it. Thus he writes as a partisan rather 
than as an objective scholar seeking a 
workable solution to perhaps the most com- 
plex, vexing, and efficiency-inhibiting prob- 
lem facing American colleges and uni- 
versities. . 

Though bland, Professor Shryock’s parti- 
sanship will not help the University of 
Pennsylvania or any other institution to 
resolve the emotive conflict between its 
teaching and research functions. Instead, 
the undergraduate will continue to be 
“short-changed” as he has been in most 
American universities since President Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper of the University of 
Chicago propounded the: “dominance-of- 
research” thesis beginning in 1892. To 
use a phrase that Henry Seidel Canby 
employed when writing about this conflict 
a quarter of a century ago, Professor 
Shryock, in this reviewer’s opinion, had a 
strategic opportunity to lift the contro- 
versy to a higher plane; but he “muffed 
it.” 

On his second major theme of faculty 
participation in academic government, 
Professor Shryock has written perceptively 
and wisely. Unlike some other former 
presidents of the A.A.U.P., he recognizes 
“the values of competent administration” 
(p. 257) and also the necessity and even 
desirability of boards of trustees. His 
pleas for closer relationships of faculty 
members, administrators, and trustees in 
the making of institutional policy should 


help persuade faculty members at the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania and elsewhere to 
think more kindly than some professors 
do of those legally responsible for the op- - 
eration of American colleges and univer- 
sities. 
W. H. CowLEY 
David Jacks Professor of Higher 
Education 
Stanford University 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER. Education and Moral 
Wisdom. Pp. ix, 146. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1960. $3.50. 


This is one more of the genre of books 
presenting papers and speeches of college 
presidents delivered over an administra- 
tive career. Frequently such collections 
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are dreary polemics. Fortunately this 
present collection is of considerably greater 
worth. George N. Shuster is a Roman 
Catholic who has been president of Hunter 
College, one of New York’s municipal col- 
leges, for almost twenty years. He has 
maintained the integrity of both roles 
throughout his tenure, and the wisdom and 
prudence with which he has done so are 
reflected in the essays comprising this book. 

He thoroughly understands the problems 
of a municipal college and the commuting 
students who inhabit it. He does not set 
any exalted goals for such an institution, 
nor is he condescending toward it. A col- 
lege, in his view, should be a friendly, 
literate, and sometimes amusing place in 
which a relatively few things are taken 
very seriously. His job as administrator is 
to try to create such a place. 

Academic freedom was frequently in the 
news during his presidency, and he. dis- 
covered that some of the professors at 
Hunter were actually afraid to work with 
student political groups. In response to 
this he emphasized in clear tones that he 
valued and respected academic freedom 
but believed that it could be maintained 
only so long as those who wanted it were 
ready to pay a price for it. To the faculty, 
he urged participation in student political 
groups even if it involved some personal 
danger to them. 

To the freshmen of Hunter College he 
extended always a warm but calm welcome. 
He promised them that some would awaken 
to the joys of scholarship, “free and brave, 
aware of vistas which are more endless 
even than landscapes of mountains and 
seas, cheerfully and humbly aware of one’s 
very finite limitation in relation to the 
potential infinity of knowledge .. .” but 
warned that some would break in the 
quest. 

President Shuster makes the most sense 
to this reviewer in an essay on education 
and wisdom. The pursuit of wisdom is not 
carried on through scholarship alone. 
Scholarship and specialization are valuable, 
but the wisdom students can acquire must 
come from the process of young minds 
meeting old ones in an essentially emo- 
tional context. 

The problem which Roman Catholic 
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education has yet to solve is how to help 
young people change from the acceptance 
of a dogmatic education of elementary and 
secondary schools to the acceptance of a 
higher education which will enable them 
to question even their most fundamental 
religious beliefs. Until this is achieved, 
Roman’ Catholic education will always be 
open to the charge which Shuster himself 
made as a young man: that there were 
few, if any, genuine scholars among Roman 
Catholics. 

Such brief epitome of some of the better 
essays clearly cannot do them justice. 
President Shuster’s book is a good one 
which deserves wide reading. 

Lewis B. MAayvHew 

University of South Florida 


W. FRIEDMANN. Law in a Changing So- 
ciety. Pp. xxvi, 522. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1959. $8.50. 

In an extraordinarily concise yet com- 
prehensive Preface the author has told 
fairly what he intends to cover in this 
book in a way that this reviewer cannot 
improve. Throughout the book little sum- 
maries are found, expressly purporting to 


„be such, which from time to time put the 


reader in place. 

It is my immediate and continuous im- 
pression that this book cannot profitably 
be read cursorily but requires serious and 
concentrated thinking on every page. The 
reader is also expected to be familiar with 
or to look up a vast number of decisions, 
articles, and references cited in addition 
to those which are abstracted in the text. 

The author takes great-pains to state 
both sides of controversial questions. 
More than twenty instances were noted in 
which he has bracketed specific problems 
with “on the one hand” and “on the 
other.” 

Part Six, Conclusions, entitled “The Rule 
of Law, the Individual and the Welfare 
State,” summarizes the whole book and 
describes the various tensions between the 
several groups shown throughout the book 
to be striving for supremacy in contempo- 
rary society. 

At the end of the book the author states 
as his ultimate conclusion that it is con- 
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ceivable that the almost fantastic progress 
of the means of transport and communica- 
tion will at last alert the nations of the 
world to the anachronisms of national 
sovereignty. Mr, Friedmann believes that 
the only serious justification for any hope 
that the deeply divided and antagonistic 


nations and power blocs of the world may © 


merge their powers and purposes in a uni- 
versal organization equipped with more 
than debating functions, lies in the over- 
whelming threat of contemporary tech- 
nological and scientific developments to 
the security and, indeed, to the survival of 
mankind. When we consider the destruc- 
tive capacity: of the hydrogen bomb, the 
development of intercontinental missiles 
which can cross the oceans in a few min- 
utes at tremendous heights, the early 
prospect of manned rockets landing on the 
moon or, In years to come, even on 
planets, coupled with the capacity to set up 
service stations in outer space and the 


destructive devices to the major opposing 
powers, there appears to be an impelling 
force towards a far more advanced world 
order than that represented by the peer 
world organization. 

The author submits a persuasive case 
for his belief that the enormously destruc- 
tive power of modern weapons will in- 
duce the contending blocs to remain at 
arm’s length and to develop for this pur- 
pose such legal relations and contacts as 
are required for the maintenance of a live 
and let live coexistence. 

This is by no means an easy book to 
read, but careful reading of it will be well 
rewarded. 


g HENRY S. DRINKER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM ZELERMYER. Invasion of Privacy. 
Pp. vi, 181. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1959. $4.00. 


‘This book attempts to appraise the de- 
velopment of legal doctrine in the field of 
invasion of privacy. The topic affords an 
excellent opportunity to analyze legal evolu- 
tion as a response to a problem made com- 
pellng by the technological and social de- 
velopments of the past century. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Zelermyer’s treatment of the 
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subject, though advertised as “the most 
thorough and elaborate study of privacy 
yet made within the framework of tort 
law,” fails to add much to what has al- 
ready been said on the subject. 

The method employed by the author, 
Professor of Business Law at Syracuse, is 
to describe the fact situations and decisions 
in a large number of cases where privacy 
is at issue. Cases are classified in terms 


of jurisdiction, with chapters on New 


York and Georgia, and type of invasion, 
for example, printed publications and tele- 
vision. This approach makes it difficult 
for the author to deal creatively with the 
central legal issues. Casual comments 
aside, there is no real analysis of the prob- 
lems posed by the conflict between public 
interest in the dissemination of news and 


the individual’s right to be left alone. The 


writer has chosen instead to assume that 
there is only one possible position and that 


- the courts can and should clarify the pres- 
availability of all these overwhelmingly f 


ent doctrinal confusion by providing every 
possible protection against invasions of 
privacy, eyen when these are unintentional, 
informational, concemed with a public 
personage, or unlikely to have bothered 
the “reasonable man.” 

Nor is there an adequate treatment of 
the theme of legal evolution, suggested 
early in the book. Dutiful reference. is 
made to the celebrated article, “The Right 
to Privacy,” published in 1890 by Warren 
and Brandeis (4 Harvard Law Review 
193), which traced concurrent changes in 
social needs and legal policies in this area. 
The evolutionary theme might have pro- 
vided an excellent framework for relating 
subsequent legislative and judicial changes 
to the social conditions which have affected 
the value placed on privacy. Instead, the 
crudest possible picture of legal develop- 
ment is drawn. We are told, for instance, 


.that “Regardless of size, shape, or direc- 


tion, the paths of the law form a unified 
network, with no beginning and no end- 
ing. These paths are followed by human 
beings, whose tendency is to follow them. 
Time or tide, fact or fancy, excuse or 
exigency,’ constraint or construction may 
cause pathways to deviate from their 
original locations, but the basic pattern of 
the law maintains its enduring form.” 
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Without being unduly harsh, I think it is 
fair to say that this is an anachronistic 
view of the law. To-deal. adequately with 
what Gregory and Kalven have called the 
“clearest example of a ‘new tort’ arising in 
the past half century,” a more sophisticated 
jurisprudence is surely needed. 
RICHARD D. SCHWARTZ 
Assistant Professor of 
Sociology and Law 
Yale University 


Everett Knicut. The Objective Society. 
Pp, xv, 137. 


ziller,.1960. $3.75. 


Mr. Knight, an existentialist who is an. 


ardent disciple of Sartre and a defender of 
Sartre’s brand of modified Marxism, writes 
his indictment of the cult of objectivity by 
the modern academic intellectual with 
forceful indignation and, in. the process, 
reveals a good deal of that culture whose 
conscious cultivation he so bitterly con- 
.demns. He objects to a merely sterile and 
sterilizing scholarship. He is angry at an 
art appreciation which confuses aesthetics 
with collectors’ accumulation and turns 
museums into mausoleums. He condemns 
a scientism which, arrogantly convinced of 
its sufficiency, denies meaning to man and 
society and fate. He damns as pure evil 


the killing and denying of life in the name’ 


of a precious cult of culture. He is con- 
vinced that the thinker and the scholar 
do not today fulfill their role, but are 
ignoring life and playing with thoughts as 
a means to escape it. Even though Mr. 
Knight is sometimes extreme, one cannot 
fail to be sympathetic with his generally 
just irritations and anger. 


Nor would it be wise to deny his thesis 


that we make and shape our world in ex- 
periencing it and acting in it; that beyond 
such being and immersion there is nothing; 
and that the only true humanism is com- 
passionate and committed action: acting, 
we become aware of and give meaning to 
ourselves as we recognize our fellows. It 
is exceedingly urgent to insist on the ir- 
relevance, and indeed the positive evil, of 
a politics of enslavement to a standard of 
‘living, rather than of creative making and 
utilization. Likewise, Mr. Knight shows 
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clarity and perspective when he indicts 
that position which urges other peoples’ 
indulgence in the leisure enjoyments, nice 
or nasty, of a middle-class society with a 
high standard of living, with nonsensical 
and insensitive unawareness that for masses 
of men in underdeveloped countries, who 
lack an adequate diet and live only in the 
short run when they manage to survive at 
all, such counsels of dubious perfection 
are a gross irrelevance. 

Fortunately, Professor Knight is no vul- 
gar activist. He fears above all the generic 
corruptions of fascism, overt and covert. 
Yet he provides no criteria whereby we 
might discriminate among types of ac- 
tivity. Unfairly, he ignores the correct 
elements in the attitudes and analysis of a 
long line of modern thinkers, from Ben- 
tham to John Dewey, and fails to note the 
grounds on which one may clearly dis- 
tinguish between brutal and loving passion, 


‘contemplative and creative compassion. 
Perfectionist analyses may indeed lead to 


false and irrelevant issues and refinements, 
to fruitless debater’s points, and to men 
sealed in ivory towers, with pure pointless- 
ness cleansing-and recleansing their peren- 
nially dirty line, which is unclean, by wild 
paradox, because forever virginally spot- 
less. Yet, however dangerous the miscon- 
ception of life achieved by. the arrest and 
abstraction of analytical distinctions, it 
nevertheless surely remains true that con- 
templation, while not the sole good, is 
among valuable and properly valued ac- 
tivities; that disinterested inquiry is not 
irresponsible withdrawal but instead the 
means to more effective action; and that in 
some contexts “a plague on both your 
houses” is no search to be above or out- 
side the battle, but a positive commitment, 
an act of war against both the contestants 
of the moment. In many controversies 
the intellectual third force is involved in 
the engagement and is designed neither to 
avoid responsibility nor to deny the neces- 
sity of power as means to create. Rather, 


.it rests on a search for, and constitutes a 


means to, the necessary leverage to make 
a better world, where men can enjoy and 
utilize abundance to express their dignified 
essence. Thus may they live more abun- 
dantly in a world they make in the living. 
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In this sense, pluralism is no search for an , 


escape. It is the essence of existential 
personalism. 
Tuomas I. Coox 
Professor of Political Theory 
Johns Hopkins University 


Arr Ross. On Law and Justice. Pp. x1; 
383. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959. $6.00. 


This is an uncommonly good book par- 
ticularly to be recommended to those suffer- 
ing from the logical and historical con- 
fusions involved in the revival of modern 
natural law theories. Alf Ross is Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Copen- 
hagen. He has -been strongly infiuenced 
by the Swedish philosopher, Axel Hager- 
strom, as well as by contemporary logical 
empiricism. His intellectual antecedents 
really go back to the methodological as- 
pects of Bentham’s and Austin’s thought in 


refreshing contrast to the murkiness of 


much of European metaphysical juris- 
prudence. The distinctive feature of the 
book is its attempt to offer an analytical 
and naturalistic interpretation of those 
features of the legal experience—the ex- 
istence of norms and the consciousness of 
their binding character—which give rise to 
a priori notions of law. Professor Ross is 
very sympathetic to the American realistic 
school of jurisprudence whose fount is 
Holmes, but he is critical of the extreme 
behaviorism into which it debouches in the 
writings of jurists like Jerome Frank. He 
strives to synthesize the behavioristic and 
psychological approach by insisting that an 
understanding of juristic behavior must be 
predicated “on the hypothesis that in his 
Spiritual life the judge is governed and 
motivated by a normative ideology of a 
known content.” The exact significance in 
this context of “spiritual life” is left rather 
obscure.’ In places it seems synonymous 
with “mental life.” Professor Ross fails 
to explain how changes in the “spiritual 
life” of a judge are to be recognized inde- 
pendently of their behavioral manifesta- 
tions. 
ritual, how is the sincerity of the linguistic 
or ritualistic professions to be attested? 
There are many other topics discussed 
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besides the nature and sources of law in 
this provocative and wide-ranging book. 
Professor Ross’ discussion of the scientific 
determination of policy is interesting and 
reflects the views of Charles Stevenson. 
But it assumes a purist view of the nature 
of science and a failure to understand the 
many ways in which means and ends are 
interrelated. Despite what he says, many 
problems of “ought” or “should” are 
“solved,” and not merely “resolved” by an 
irrational leap. He here seeks to settle 
matters which au fond are matters of em- 
pirical inquiry by easy definition in the 
manner made familiar by Max Weber. 
Professor Ross shows a surprising un- 
familiarity with John Dewey’s theory of 
valuation which, despite some of its dif- 
ficulties in formulation, seems to be just 
the specific required for the theoretical 
deficiencies of this work. At the least 
Dewey’s position should have been con- 
sidered in some detail because it is precisely . 
directed against the type of view defended 
by Ross. 

The greatest merit of the book is that it 
raises all the key questions in a fresh and 
illuminating context. 

SIDNEY Hook 

Head, All-University Department 

of Philosophy 
New York University 


Epcar H. S. CHANDLER. The Hightower 
of Refuge: The Inspiring Story of Ref- 
ugee Relief Throughout the World. Pp. 
264. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1959, $6.75. 


This volume, richly illustrated by numer- 
ous documentary photographs, is not an 
attempt to make a scientific analysis of the 
refugee problem. Dr. Chandler, Director 
of the Refugee Service of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and President of the 
Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies 
Working for Refugees (Geneva), states as 
his purpose “simply to tell the story of 
refugees the world over, and of the church’s 
attempt to help them.” In this he has ad- 
mirably succeeded. His effective and com- 
passionate presentation makes excellent 
use of field reports from experienced 
workers, innumerable interviews with dis- 
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placed refugees, and his own firsthand ob- 
servation and direct participation in serv- 
ice projects all around the world. 

Most of the twenty-two chapters take 
the reader to refugee units in countries of 
temporary asylum: Austria, the Philip- 
pines, Greece, the Middle East, Korea; to 
Berlin, Trieste, Hong Kong, Istanbul. In 
each of these settings we meet refugees as 
individuals. Skillful sketches bring to life 
the personal backgrounds of men, women, 
and children, the tragic events leading to 
flight and separation, their valiant efforts 
to cope with most depressing conditions, to 
‘gain a chance for a new life and freedom. 

The reader-is also introduced to many 
outstanding men and women giving their 
life’s work to refugee service. - We learn 
of their constructive projects to make 
waiting periods in miserable shelters and 
camps less wasteful; and of the incessant, 
patient struggle of staff members of many 
a voluntary agency devoting great skill, 
imagination, and diplomacy to achieving 
the goal of all refugee service: admission 
one by one to-a new homeland, relocation, 
integration. 

A chapter on certain resettlement proj- 
ects in Latin America highlights the prob- 
lems arising in receiving countries. A brief 
historical survey of the development of 
national and international instrumentalities 
for migration aid and of the significant role 
of voluntary agencies in this area is pro- 
vided in a final chapter. 7 

While the book is focused on the clients, 
projects, and personnel of the World Coun- 
cil Service to Refugees, it illustrates clearly 
the complex pattern of interagency co- 
operation in refugee movement and re- 
settlement, the mutual interdependence and 


close partnership of voluntary and govern-’ 


mental service. 

The book is warmly recommended read- 
ing for people with an: uneasy conscience 
who would like to see the 1960 World 
Refugee Year offer more than a kindly 
thought to forty million homeless, waiting 
people. 

HERTHA Kraus 

Associate Professor of Social 

Work and Social Research 

Bryn Mawr College 
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